




























TEMPLE BAR. 


MAY 1868. 


Kitty. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOCTOR JACOB,” “JOHN AND I,” ETC. 


Cuaptrer I. 
SHOW DAY IN BOHEMIA, 


T was the day before sending in pictures to the Royal Academy. 
Carriage after carriage set down ladies in velvet and silk at the 
doors of rich and happy artists, who listened to their pretty critics 
deferentially, though they were feeling a little bored, and meditating 
all the while a seven days’ trip abroad. 

Outside this charmed circle—that is to say, outside the equatorial 
line dividing South Kensington from Bohemia, success from struggle, 
hair-powder and truffles from maids-of-all-work and muddle—there 
was no less excitement going on: real R. A.’s looking in for two 
whole minutes, and criticising in a friendly lofty way; buyers and 
dealers paying less hasty visits; and an interchange of courtesies and 
encouragements among all the artists living in Bohemia. There were 
three persons in a dingy little studio in No. 3, Paradise Place, 
Fulham, whose excitement had reached its culminating point, and 
was now subsiding over a quiet enjoyment of cigars and a bottle of 
Rhenish wine (nobody says that the ladies were smoking, though 
that liberty is allowed to all who inhabit the Bohemian elysium). 
The elder lady was florid, untidy, and ungrammatical, clothing her 
thoughts much as she did her body, without any regard whatever to 
niceties; she didn’t see what parts of speech, pins and laces, were 
good for, she would say; and as little did she care whether decent 
society liked her to wear her shoes down at heel and to say “ you 
was” or no,—what was decent society to her? As she sat opposite to 
her picture, a clever masculine subject of which she could well afford 


to be proud, she looked the very impersonation of happy artistic 
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vagabondage. You could see, nevertheless, that she loved her picture 
as a mother loves her child; that, despite the superficial vulgarity of 
her manners, she had a soul, and craved colour and light and 
beautiful shapes as other people crave e and drink and where- 
withal to be clothed. : 

The young lady was a slender, handsome, sulky girl of about 
twenty-three, not too tidy either, but if slatternliness is pardonable at 
all, it must be the culprit has large eyes, a beautiful mouth, and a 
skin like pearl. She sat opposite to the picture—which was her own 
portrait—though her eyes were turned away from it, and looked into 
the deepest depths of her wine glass. 

The third of the party was 2 young man, who sat on the table, his 
long legs hanging down, his arms crossed in an attitude of delicious 
idleness, his hair blown ecstatically about his brow. He was blonde, 
blue-eyed, and terribly pale, wanting in bone and muscle, but energetic 
to the finger-tips, as you could see. Just now his pale cheeks were 
flushed with pleasure, for his three pictures—in a second studio 
higher up—had been praised by a member of the hanging committee ; 
and praise in such quarters is ike good paper-money, sure to be 
endorsed farther on. 

“Who first thought of the champagne?” asked the mistress of the 
house, gaily ; “if it’s you, Perry, you are a capital fellow.” 

“ Kitty says nothing,” said Perry, looking at the girl’s downcast face 
with an expression of intense vexation. 

“Kitty, why are you so glum, when Mrs. Cornford and I are just 
beginning to grow rich and immortal ?” 

“Qh! never mind about being immortal, but do get rich,” said 
Kitty; “I should like you so much better if you were never dunned 
for money, and wore unexceptionable waistcoats. One doesn’t enjoy 
champagne half so much when drunk in this disreputable way. It 
should come as a matter of course, and without any worry.” 

“My good Kitty, who is worrying, I should like to know? Why, 
we are as gay as larks !” said Mrs. Cornford. 

Kitty finished her wine very slowly, pursed up her handsome lips 
much as if she had been taking physic, then pushed away her glass 
with a gesture of impatience, and made answer : 

“Tt’s nice to drink wine, and it’s kind of Perry to give it us; but 
you know he has to pay for it, and he’s not a Rothschild.” 

“You shouldn’t say such things to the man you're engaged to; it’s 
—well—it’s—it’s not pretty. Now, if Perry were making love to me, 
I shouldn’t think it becoming to say a word if he“gave me a velvet 
gown. I should just wear it, and look my best to please him, and if a 
time came when money was wanted and not forthcoming, I should say, 
‘Why, my dear, there’s the velvet gown,—and off it would go to the 
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place round the corner ! 
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“Bravo, Mrs. Cornford!” cried Perry, clapping his hands; then 
catching a look of reproach from Kitty, he forbore, and added, “but 
you're right, Kitty, and if Mrs. Cornford and I were left to ourselves 
we should never get the handling of ten-pound note.” 

Just then there was a double knock. Perry opened the door an 
inch, an1 caught hold of the little maid-of-all-work by the skirt: “If 
it is any one for me,” he whispered, “show ’em the pictures, and say 
I’m engaged.” 

“Oh, of course, it’s little Laura!’ Mrs. Cornford said, and scuttled 
the wine-bottle and glasses out of sight. “Now, Perry, you run 
away, please.” 

“ Kitty, do you think you could give the child a lesson forme? I 
must go into the city, to see about my frames.” Before Kitty could 
reply, or Perry obey, Mrs. Cornford’s pupil came in: a round-eyed, 
pink-cheeked schoolgirl about sixteen,with a large portfolio under her 
arm, who stood in the doorway silent and blushing. 

“Come in, my dear,” said Mrs. Cornford ; “it’s only Mr. Neeve, the 
gentleman who has my drawing-room floor, you know. Miss Rogers 
has made you provokingly punctual to-day, as usual; schoolmistresses 
are so provoking; but if I give you a start, you will do very well with 
Miss Silver here to look over you, and I will make up for lost time 
next lesson. Show me what you’ve done. Whew! what a little brick 
you are to work! Now, by way of rewarding you with lollipops, you 
shall try that Indian jar with the red curtain behind it. Here are the 
colours she is to use, Kitty, and don’t be over nice about quantity. 
The jar must be warm, you know ; whatever you do, you must keep it 
warm.” She rubbed a dozen patches of colour on the palette, made a 
pencil mark or two, dashed in a little red here, a little purple there, 
and then hurried away. In less than two minutes she returned 
munching a biscuit, and tying on her bonnet at the same time. 

“ Mind what I said to you just now, Kitty, and don’t be up to your 
old tricks, dabbing on cold greys and whites (Kitty had hardly ever 
handled a paint-brush in her life). Ta-ta, my dears; be good children, 
or, when I come home, you'll be whipped, I'll warrant you.” 

For some minutes after she had gone, there was a perfect silence. 
Kitty seemed to know so much about painting that her young pupil 
thought her infinitely more clever than Mrs. Cornford—ten times nicer, 
too! When she pleased Mrs. Cornford, that lady would lay a heavy 
but approving hand on her shoulder, crying, “‘ Why, what a jolly little 
soul you are!” and when she displeased her, it would be, “ Lawks! 
goodness gracious me! brat, you have no more idea of painting than a 
toad with one ear !” 

But Kitty called her darling, and dear, in a protective, superior sort 
of way, especially fascinating to little girls of a sentimental turn, like 
Laura; and Kitty praised her fair hair, and let her see without 
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expressed praise that she admired her eyes, lips, nose, till the child 
felt alike bewildered and bewitched. 

“T wish Mrs. Cornford had to go after her frames every lesson- 
day,” she said, surprised into a sgdden fit of demonstrativeness. 

“My darling, what would papa say? You know Mrs. Cornford is 
an artist of repute, and I am—nobody.” 

“ Nobody !” cried Laura, deprecatingly ; “oh, Miss Silver !” 

“ Well, I’ve no money; and I’m not married, and I don’t do any- 
thing clever; which means that I am nobody ‘n this world, little 
Laura.” 

Laura painted away, somewhat sadly. Kitty continued, with senti- 
ment : 

“But tell me about yourself, dear. Mrs. Cornford says that you 
live in a beautiful place in the country. How I envy you the blue skies 
and green trees ; and I dare say you keep pony carriages and big dogs, 
and all sorts of delicious things.” 

“The place isn’t like what it once was,” Laura answered. “ Every- 
thing has gone to rack and ruin since mamma died.” 

“ But have you no aunt or elder sister to look after you ?” 

“'The boys are at school, and I am the eldest of the girls,” Laura 
said ; ‘‘and when we are at home we do just as we like.” 

“Poor little thing! I wish I were your elder sister, to put every- 
thing straight and make you all happy; that is just what I should 
like to do, Laura.” 

“ And I wish ——” 

In the middle of her sentence the young girl broke down, and 
blushed. 

“ And you wish—what ?” asked Kitty, sharply. 

But Laura hesitated, and could not be brought to finish her sen- 
tence. Then Kitty tried what coaxing and cajoling would do: she put 
her arm round her waist, she kissed her, she pressed her hand. At 
last Laura confessed that she wished, oh! how she wished she might 
invite Kitty down for the holidays; but papa so disliked having 
strangers in the house, that she feared even to mention it to him. 
Miss Silver seized upon the idea as a cat plumps upon a mouse. 

“Tt wouldn’t be half the treat for you to have me that it would for 
me to come,” she cried. Then falling into her old sentimental strain, 
added: “ Let us fancy I am going down into the country with you, 
Laura, dear ; we should play at croquet on a beautiful smooth lawn, and 
drive to see the hounds meet in a pony carriage, and listen to the 
nightingales in the woods, and walk across the fields to church in 
muslin frocks, as people do in novels, Laura. I should like it for 
once. I’ve always lived a dull, hard, poverty-stricken life, and it 
makes me feel a hundred years old, as ugly as Cinderella’s sister, 
aud out of temper with everybody.” 
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“Papa goes away in the autumn,” Laura said, brightening sud- 
denly ; “‘we do as we like then, Miss Silver. Will you come and 
see me—I mean, me and Regy, and Clevy, {and little Prissy, and 
all ?” ee 
Miss Silver’s handsome face clouded over with thought for an 
instant, then beamed with smiles. “ You kind, thoughtful darling !” 
she cried; “will I come? of course I will; and now tell me about 
Regy, and Clevy, and Little Prissy, and all.” 

Kitty listened to a heap of prattle about Regy, who went to Eton 
and was one of the winners in the last boat-race ; and Clevy, who went 
to Harrow, and minded nobody ; and little Prissy, who was spoiled by 
every one, and wouldn’t go to school; and Wattie, the baby, who was 
six years old, and could ride, and hunt, and do everything. 

“ And papa—what does he do?” asked Kitty. 

“ But you won’t see papa.” 

“My darling,” said Miss Silver, handling her mouse a little 
cavalierly, now that she was certain of it, “there are a hundred and 
fifty things that may spoil this pretty little scheme we have been 
hatching up, so we may as well make it as impossible as we like.” 

Laura didn’t quite understand what Miss Silver was driving at, 
and her face said so plainly. 

“Why, you silly child,” Kitty cried, “your papa might come home 
unexpectedly, and find me with you, or I might arrive just before he 
started ; but if I never come to see him in the course of my mortal life, 
I should like to know what the father of my little Laura is like.” 

“But it is so difficult for me to say what papa is like,” Laura 
answered, leaning her head upon her hand, and painting away at 
random. “He reads a great deal, takes long walks alone, and never 
has his beard cut.” 

“A lucid description !” Kitty said, with good-natured satire. “Is 
that all ?” 

“You are laughing at me, I know,” Laura said, humbly. “ But 
really I know very little about papa. When we go home for the 
holidays, he travels, and whenever I have chanced to be at home for a 
quarter, on account of measles or hooping-cough, he has given me 
everything I wanted, and just seen me once or twice a-day. I think it 
rather bothers papa having so many children.” 

“Well it may,” Kitty said, without thinking. 

“But we couldn’t help being born. I don’t think it ought to 
bother papa.” 

“Tt ought not, dear child, and I dare say it does not really; only 
men are such helpless creatures in domestic matters that they always 
make mountains of molehills. I’ve no doubt that you could manage 
the house ten times better, young as you are.” 

“‘ Wattie kicks me if I try to manage him,” poor Laura answered, 
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“and Prissy goes and tells tales to nurse, and Regy and Clevy tease 
me. Nobody knows how I dread leaving school.” 

What with all this talking, the Indian jar remained very much as 
Mrs. Cornford had left it, and when. the “clock struck Laura crimsoned 
with dismay. 

“T must go, because we have a dancing-lesson this afternoon, Oh! 
what will Mrs. Cornford say ?” 

“Never fear! I'll take all the blame upon myself,” Kitty said, and 
pupil and mistress parted, after an affectionate kiss. When the child 
had gone, Kitty still sat over the picture, brush in hand, and in this 
attitude Perry found her ha!f-an-hour after. 

The young man rushed in as if he had been a cannon-ball shot 
through the wall, and without any ado seized Miss Silver by the 
hand and forced her into a waltz. 

“They're sold! they’re sold, Kitty!” he said; “big picture, little 
picture, pot-boilers and all; and now I've got enough to pay my debts 
and buy a wedding-ring, a and give a spread to all the fellows at the 
Star and Garter.” 

When Kitty could release herself, she made him sit down beside her 
and listen to a little sermon. 

“You are very clever, Perry,” she said, “and I am very fond of you, 
and we are to be married some day—that’s settled. But I want you 


‘to understand my view of married life, and when you do, you won't 


vex me by talking like a baby, as you did just now. You have just 
got enough money to pay your debts, and to buy a wedding-ring, and 
give a spread, as you call it, which means, I suppose, that when you 
have cleared yourself, you will have twenty pounds in your pocket. 
Suppose we marry to-morrow ——” 

“By Jove! I should wish for nothing better,” cried Perry, trying 
to kiss her hand. 

“Be quiet, sir, and listen to me. We eat our feast at Richmond, 
and come back to live in this hole: I, with hardly a decent gown to 
my back; you, with one coat off and one on, and both out at elbows 
(’ve mended them many a time,—so there’s no denying the fact). For 
a little while it would be all very well. And Ido not say that we 
should come to a cat and dog life at all, but I think we should be 
wretched ; you do not look into the future as I do, and see little clouds 
and big clouds and monstrous clouds rising out of the distance to 
break over our unfortunate heads. There would be dirt, debt, and 
dejection ; in time, ill-temper, and a hundred thousand ignoble little 
stinging troubles. I don’t think you will ever make a great fortune,” 
Kitty said this rather sadly, “though you are a genius, my poor Perry, 
but genius without good sense is like a gold coin you can't get change 
for. Ihave good sense and no genius, but I know you would never 
be guided by me.” Here Perry tried to in terrupt her, but she 
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continued. “Now, I will tell you my ideal of married life. Don’t 
look alarmed. I don’t crave anything extravagant. I only crave 
respectability. I want a semi-detached house to ourselves in Ken- 
sington, and two or three neat niélids, and a little plate, and a little 
wine-cellar well filled, and a new silk dress once or twice a-year. Is 
that a dream of Utopia 2” 

“Tt’s a dream of’ six hundred a-year,” said Perry, his hands in his 
pockets, and his face very gloomy. 

“Well, if a man hasn’t stuff in him worth six hundred a-year, he’s 
not the person to suit me,” said Miss Silver, firmly; then, with an 
appearance of yielding a little, she added, “ Perry, life is short; why 
not enjoy it ?” 

“That's just what I think. Hang it, Kitty, let’s send care to the 
dogs, and marry to-morrow. I’m sure we shall be happy.” 

But Kitty stuck to the letter of her text, and he could not move 
her by a hair’s breadth. It was impossible for two people to love each 
other and be happy upon less than six hundred a-year. 


Cuapter II, 
THE JOYS AND SORROWS OF ARTISTIC BOHEMIA. 


Krrry was, in truth, growing tired of Bohemia. She had been born 
in it and reared in it; she had eaten its paper and drunk its ink; she 
had only at rare intervals overstepped its boundary-line, but she no 
longer loved it. Those exceptional wanderings into the kingdom of 
gentility had not been without effect, and, like the ambitious child of a 
vagabond mother, she now turned upon the hands that had fed her 
and taught her to walk. 

But to get out of Bohemia into the kingdom of gentility, that was 
the difficult point. Here she was as welcome as the flowers in May 
to everybody's crust and everybody’s chimney-corner: she had a 
dozen lovers, a dozen adopted fathers and mothers, a dozen bosom 
friends. There, she knew that she would be a scapegoat and a 
stranger, having to pay for bare board and bread and water by some 
fabour of her hands. What knight would pay court to her? What 
men and women would love her as their own child? What ladies 
would condescend to become her friends in the country she thirsted 
for, as Christian for the Delectable Mountains? Poor Kitty! she 
looked into her glass, ready to smite her own portrait. 

“What good does it do one to be handsome here or anywhere 
if one is poor? Amongst our people Polly Cornford is liked as 
‘well as I, and no one can be uglier than she. If I donned respect- 
ability and went out as a governess, who would do one a good turn 
for having a face fit for a queen? What a pity there isn’t a massacre 
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of the Innocents in Bohemia once in awhile—I mean of the girls— 
for then I should never have known what it is to be a woman and 
hate it; and then Kitty would sit down, biting a long curl of her 
dark hair viciously, and think. “qe” 

She had no visible kith nor kin, but her genealogy was good, and 
shone quite splendidly when occasion required, that is to say, outside 
Bohemia. Her family came in with the Conqueror, a position which 
no one feels able to dispute; one ancestor had fallen on Flodden 
Field, and that, too, would be an incontestable fact to most people. 
Her great grandfather, Sir Hugh Silver, had been disinherited and 
exiled by an unjust father, and the family estates had passed into 
other hands, in default of male heirs. Was there any reason why 
there should not have been a Sir Hugh Silver, and why Sir Hugh 
Silver should not have been Kitty’s great grandfather, and why 
Sir Hugh Silver should not have been disinherited and exiled by 
an unjust father, and why the family estates had passed into other 
hands, in default of male heirs? None in the world; and if we - 
do not sometimes blow our little trumpets, who will blow them 
for us? Kitty’s genealogy was her ewe-lamb of a triumph, and she 
hugged it and kept it warm, and would not have forsaken it for 
worlds. 

As in Bohemia Proper, that is to say, Gypsydom, one pays no 
taxes, so in Bohemia Moral one enjoys many unqualified exemptions. 
Propriety costs other things as well as money. The respectable man 
has to pay for the defalcations of his kindred. If his brother forges 
a bill, he is not thought fit for decent society. If his father fails 
dishonourably, who will look upon him as a man to be trusted? The 
respectable woman pays fourfold for the sins of her blood. Who 
would not rather die than be the daughter of an unfaithful wife, or 
the wife of an unlucky man, or, worse still, the mother of a vicious 
son? Putting the secret shame out of the question, how sorely are 
the teeth of respectable people set on edge because their fathers have 
eaten sour grapes ? 

And then how dearly do we pay for such crimes as a lean look, a 
shabby coat, an empty purse? If we have well-filled wine-cellars and 
butteries at home, we are teased to dine out every day; if we wear 
shining cloth and rustling silks, there is not a tailor or a milliner who 
would not rejoice to trust us; if we are supposed to be well off, what 
so easy as to borrow money? In Bohemia there is no injustice of 
this sort. If your friends fall into ill luck or evil ways, it is none 
the worse for you—a little the better, since kind deeds are showered 
upon your head as if you were a bride. Show the hole in your coat, 
and some one will take off his own and clothe you in it. The last 
crust of bread will be brought out to you; the last sixpence will be 
shared with you. 
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A man is always a brother; a woman is never less than a woman 
in Bohemia. 

Kitty knew all this, and it gave her matter for serious thought. 
It did her no harm to be poor ‘gd friendless here; but how would it 
be in the great respectable world beyond? She pondered and 
pondered, and came to no conclusions. One moment she said to 
herself, “ How dull it would be out there; no merry supper parties ; 
no vagabond trip to Paris and cafés chantant; no shrimp teas at 
Greenwich, but instead sermons twice every Sunday ;—how dull it 
would be!” Another moment and it was, “ But I’m sure I’m not fond 
enough of Perry to live with him in Mrs. Cornford’s two-pair back. 
Oh dear! oh dear! if Perry’s brains or mine were only worth six 
hundred a-year !” 

She had already tried various manceuvres to serve two masters, to 
obtain a footing in the land of respectability without forfeiting her usu- 
fruct in Bohemia; but that would not do. She found disloyalty to be 
the only unpardonable sin amongst her people, and abandoned it, seeing 
that, as yet, no other people welcomed her. Happily, mediums are 
unknown theories to your true Bohemians, which is but natural. 
Bohemia itself is the very creation and expression of extravagance, 
and by extravagance alone does her kingdom stand. 

It was in this stage of her career that it occurred to Kitty to make 
the acquaintance of Mrs. Cornford’s pupils; but at present nothing 
had come of them. There was one handsome girl, a Miss Beckford, 
whose father was a rich hogs’-bristle merchant, living at Wandsworth, 
of whom Miss Silver at one time entertained hopes. Julia Beckford 
was a fast young lady, and wanted to get into Bohemia fully as much 
as Kitty wanted to get out. ‘he friendship of the two girls grew 
up like a mushroom. 

Miss Julia met Kitty, Perry, and one of Perry’s friends one 
evening, sub rosa, and went to one of the small theatres. Miss 
Julia confided to Kitty that she would elope with Perry’s friend any 
moment. Kitty was invited to Wandsworth, when all at once, no one 
could tell how it happened, Miss Julia was sent off to Brussels with 
a frigid aunt, and Bohemia knew her no more. There was another 
young lady of the poetic-phlegmatic kind, who adored Kitty at first 
sight, and showed her adoration in a hundred acceptable ways, giving 
her ribbons, gloves, chocolate, and knick-knacks. 

This girl had not the faintest notion of what Bohemia meant, but 
she lived in a dull, methodistical atmosphere at home, and the little 
unconventionalities of Paradise Place delighted her. So simple was 
she that Mrs. Cornford would correct her drawing,—cigarette in 
mouth,—and would allow Perry to come into the studio for anything 
he wanted, when, of course, the young man would stop for a little 
enthusiastic talk with the ladies, and would recite verses from 
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Byron or Shelley. There is nothing so intoxicating as enthu- 
siasm to a sensitive, incapable nature; and it was new to Fanny 
Robins to hear blue skies talked of imstead of the bad doings 
and lost souls of servants; haygiy shadows and graceful lines 
instead of puddings and bonnets, and to find a joyful, inconsequent 
pantheism taking the place of hard words about a state of grace and 
future burning. 

Fanny Robins would have been just the ally Kitty needed, but for 
one thing. She had no brains. Kitty would drop hints plain enough 
to lodge upon an intellect no broader than the blade of a sixpenny 
knife ; they slipped off Fanny’s as if it had been a greased needle. 
Kitty would try plain, unvarnished truths with no better fortune. 

For instance, she said one day, “ You say that you love me, Fanny, 
and would like to make me happy. You can easily do that. You 
are an only child, and your parents are well off. Persuade them 
to let me live with you as your governess, companion, and friend. 
What more should I want than to be always with my darling 
friend ?” 

And the next week Fanny came looking utterly miserable. In a 
moment her childish story was sobbed out. “I asked mamma, and 
mamma said I was a little fool; and oh, Kitty! I can’t live without 
you.” All this Kitty heard very grimly, and, though she accepted 
pocr little Fanny’s gewgaws, she took less trouble about her for the 
future. She even forgot to kiss her sometimes, when Fanny would 
go home and write sad little stanzas with the help of a rhyming 
dictionary. Seeing, then, that two promising fish had slipped away 
from the bait, Kitty threw out more line, and watched patiently for a 
third, which proved to be Laura. Whilst Laura hovered round the . 
hook, now coming near enough for a nibble, now plunging a yard or 
two back, things went on right merrily among Kitty’s people. Mr. 
Perugino Neeve (thus named by his father, himself an artist by way 
of happy presage), not prevailing upon Kitty to marry, spent his 
money instead. He did not pay his debts. 

“Having waited so long, the people can wait a little longer,” he 
said; “and by George, it's hard for a fellow to work hard for fifty 
pounds, and spend it upon butcher’s and baker's bills; if I owed that 
money for works of art it would be quite another matter.” 

Accordingly, he put off the butcher and baker with fair words, and 
laid out his money upon a very beautiful old carved oak cabinet for 
his studio, a new dress for Kitty, and such items as loans, whiskey, 
and Sunday suppers to the ladies. Perry congratulated himself a 
great deal more upon the spending of his money than the earning of 
it. With him to spend a five-pound note, no matter how, was an 
achievement, and when it was spent he set himself soberly to earn 
some more, borrowing in the meantime where he could. 
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Kitty tried again and again to make him economical, sometimes 
using rather strong words. 

“You're such a goose,” she would say, “that I can’t respect you, 
Perry; try ever so much, I can’t respect you. Only the other day 
you had the opportunity of clearing yourself and becoming re- 
spectable. What did you do? Whilst those horrid people kept 
dunning you, and your pockets were full of money, you must choose 
to buy cabinets and ivory carvings that will neither feed us nor 
clothe us.” 

“You lecture me just like a wife, Kitty,” said poor Perry, humbly ; 
“and if you were my wile I should mind you,—I should really.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it; but if people could be married as 
servants are hired,—for a month upon trial,—we could make the 
experiment.” 

“ Kitty, that’s being too hard upon me.” 

“T should not be hard upon you unless I were fond of you, and 
wished to see you all that you might be,” Kitty answered, soothingly. 
“Dear boy, do listen to reason. Save a five-pound note, only one, and 
you will find saving money quite easy after that. You are the only 
person in the world who really cares for me, and what can your caring 
for me avail whilst you are penniless ?” 

This speech was like a kindly pat on the shoulder, accompanied by 
a sharp slap on the cheek. Perry did not know how to take it. 

“Don’t be mercenary,” he said. 

“Tm not mercenary; I only want you to do the best you can for 
yourself. People must either go backwards or forwards in life; and if 
you love me, you must go forward. I wish to be proud of my husband.” 

Perry was in raptures. 

“There never was a girl like you, Kitty, and I wish I were an 
A. R. A., so that you could be proud of me.” 

“Well, A. R. A.’s have had humbler beginnings than you, I'll be 
bound ; but Rome was not built in a day, and I expect no impossibilities 
from you to begin with.” 

“T think I shall be quite rich in a year’s time,” Perry said, very 
seriously, “and you will see that I have reckoned upon nothing im- 
probable; I have got, as you know, orders for two pictures,—one for 
twenty-five, another for forty pounds; that makes sixty-five. I shall 
paint these pictures so well that ’'m morally sure to have orders for 
companion pictures.” 

Kitty pulled him up sharply. “ Why are you sure?” she said. 

“Why ? well, I'm just as sure as I am of getting my dinner to- 
morrow.” 

“There is no moral certainty about that,” Kitty added ; “ but go on.” 
And Perry went on. 

“Twice sixty-five pounds make a hundred and thirty, and that, you 
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know, will be gained in little more than two months time; what 
I can do in June and July, I can do in August and September, 
what I can do in August and September, I can do in October and 
November.” 

“That's enough by way of illustration,” Kitty interposed; “don’t 
go on for ever, like Sancho Panza counting the sheep.” 

“Reckon it which way you please, Kitty, my income for the next 
twelve montis can be neither more nor less than Seven Hundred and 
Eighty pounds a-year.” 

Seven Hundred and Eighty pounds a-year! The very thought of 
this so elated Perry that he took the liberty of kissing Miss Silver 
ex improviso. 

Kitty resented this, and resented the speech that had occasioned it. 

“What a big baby you are!” she said with impatience. “Seven 
hundred and eighty pounds a year! what nonsense to talk. Show me 
the odd eighty in your hands like this,” she added, taking from her 
pocket a handful of halfpence and closing her fingers tight over them, 
“and I shall begin to believe in the rest. But your wealth is so sadly 
imaginary, my poor Perry,—so sadly, recklessly imaginary.” 

“Everybody's wealth is imaginary, if you come to that,’ Perry 
answered, quite seriously. “If I were a bloated capitalist, my money 
would all be invested, and no investments are safe for a day; if I 
were a banker, my confidential clerk would be sure to turn out a 
Redpath ; if I belonged to the upper ten thousand, and had the title 
of Lord, and lots of lands, they might be so mortgaged as to keep me 
as poor asa curate. Talk to me as you will, Kitty, the only real and 
dependable capital is the capital of brains.” 

“Are you sure that you've got guarantee shares in that stock?” 
Kitty asked, a little doubtfully. 

“ Kitty !” 

“Don’t look aggrieved without occasion ; I know that you can paint 
well when you like, and that all the big-wigs look upon you as their 
Benjamin of brushes; but I doubt sometimes whether you possess 
your full share of downright common sense; and common sense is 
the thing to live and be happy upon, though you great geniuses so 
despise it.” 

“The first shall be last and the last first,” Perry said; “if the 
material things of the world are put before the intellectual, the 
whole being becomes coarse and common. We don’t despise eating 
and drinking, Kitty, but we think a beautiful bit of colour more 
necessary —— ” 

Kitty jumped up and ran off. 

“Have it all your own way,” she said, laughing. “I don’t quarrel 
with you for loving beautiful bits of colour better than eating and 
drinking ; but my being, for one, is coarse and common, and it is 
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necessary, under the circumstances considered, that you take that fact 
into consideration.” 

“T should think it is necessary,” Perry said, with satisfaction; and 
as soon as Kitty had left the studio, he set to work at his “ pot-boiler ” 
in right good earnest. He had painted zealously for an hour or two, 
and was lazily enjoying a novel and a cigar in an arm-chair, when he 
heard ladies’ steps in the passage. In the twinkling of an eye the 
novel and cigar were thrust aside, and the maulstick and palette were 
taken up. 

“Come in, Kitty; give the devil his due!” Perry called out; but 
instead of Kitty, the door was opened a few inches wide, and in were 
thrown two pairs of Kitty’s boots. 

It was Perry’s happy office to black Miss Silver’s boots, which he 
did so well that you would have thought he had been brought up as a 
Boots all his life. Kitty had a beautiful foot, small and perfectly 
shaped, and Perry handled her shabby shoes as if they had been 
golden sandals of Artemis. He wanted nothing better than to clean 
those worn-out little shoes all the days of his life—not at all able to 
understand Kitty's ambition. “I can’t think how it is,” he mused, 
“that not one woman out of twenty but is spoiled by prudence—not 
that Kitty is spoiled ; she’s a splendid creature, and an exception ; but 
even her prudence has the upper hand of her affections. Why in the 
world shouldn’t we marry, and send care to the devil at once?” 


Cuarter III. 
HOW THE SUMMER PASSED. 


Tr was a very gay summer in Bohemia. By the end of July, Kitty’s 
one gala frock, Perry’s gift, had been worn so often that it was faded 
past recognition; Kitty’s bonnet, Perry’s gift too, baffled all her 
womanly cunning at restoration. Kitty’s gloves, of course her gloves 
were always Perry’s gifts, were no more. One cannot have one’s cake 
and eat it, and Kitty had enjoyed Perry’s cake to the utmost; but what 
was to be done now that every crumb of it was eaten? She had so 
thoroughly rated him about extravagance that she determined to accept 
no more of his gifts unless absolutely necessary. She knew Mrs. 
Cornford to be terribly short of money, and Mrs. Cornford had, more- 
over, saddled herself with three orphan nieces of late, so that common 
humanity forbade any appeal in that quarter; and as Mrs. Cornford 
was considered a sort of Burdett Coutts in the little circle, it may be 
imagined Kitty looked far and wide for help and despaired of it. 
There was one particular friend of hers, an old Polish refugee, named 
Petroffsky, who was a teacher of languages, and earned about fifty 
pounds a-year. Kitty thought of him. Papa Peter, as she called him, 
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“is always giving me cakes and sweetstuff: what harm would there be 
in telling him that I would rather have a yard or two of ribbon once a 
year than all the cake in the world?” Accordingly, the next time 
she went to take tea with Papa Peter, and mend his stockings for him 
whilst he played the flute, she said, “Papa Peter, you're not to give 
me any more gingerbread-nuts or sugar-plums, under pain of my ever- 
lasting displeasure.” 

“ Now, you do ask me a thing impossible,” Papa Peter said, blush- 
ing and looking more disconcerted than the occasion should seem to 
warrant ; “not to give my beautiful Catherine giteaux and bonbons! 
ya t’eu, mauvais enfant ;” and that very moment he took out of his 
pocket a packet of cakes, and put it into hers. Kitty said, after a little 
while : 

“T will tell you what you shall give me, Papa Peter—every year a 
little something or other to wear: only a yard of pink ribbon to tie up 
my bonny brown hair is more useful than a ton-weight of toffee, much 
as I love it, you know.” And Kitty coaxed and cajoled him, and let out, 
little by little, the terrible state of her wardrobe. It set Petrofisky 
thinking. This handsome young girl was the only being left to love and 
to love him in the world, and all her gowns and shoes were worn out. 
It was hard that he should do nothing for her when she mended his 
clothes so nicely, and was so fond of hearing him play the flute. And 
so she did not care for the sweetmeats which he had earned by giving 
lessons in French to the pastrycook’s little daughter over the way. 
He felt greatly mortified, but he was a Pole, and had a soul above 
despair; so when Kitty was gone, he thought the matter over for 
half-an-hour, and came to a conclusion. He saw no reason why 
French lessons should not be exchanged for millinery as they had 
hitherto been exchanged for cakes. Accordingly he wrote out the 
following advertisement, and carried it that same evening to the 
Chelsea Halfpenny Times :— 


“To Mitiiners.—A distinguished foreign professor will give lessons 
in French and German in exchange for a bonnet and mantle. Address 
Professeur, care of Mrs. Chumps, greengrocer, Middle Row, Chelsea.” 


And as luck would have it, a milliner’s apprentice of Brompton, 
fired with the desire of parlez-vousing and obtaining a situation in 
Regent Street, answered Papa Peter’s advertisement. A very satis- 
factory arrangement was entered upon, by which Miss Sarah Ann 
Sykes agreed to furnish a fashionable bonnet in return for ten lessons ; 
but the girl was dull, and poor Petroffsky repented him of his 
bargain. . 

How many repetitions of “Quelle heure est-il?” “Que faites- 
yous?” Qi allez-yous?” and such phrases, had to be given before the 
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strings of the bonnet could fairly be said to be earned ; and then there 
were Perrier’s first two fables and the verb To BE to roll up and down 
like Sisyphus’ stone, to pay for the flowers and lace. Whenever a 
lesson came to an end Petrofisky would say, “Et mon chapeau, 
mademoiselle, ¢a doit étre bien beau, n’est-ce pas? My bonnet, mees, 
is he fine, is he achieved ?” bowing her out with a grand air. 

The little girl was honest, but hard, and when the ten lessons came 
to an end she declared that she had bargained ill for herself. She 
expected to have understood French as well as her instructors by the 
end of the tenth lesson, and she wrangled and hagegled till the old 
Pole consented to give her five additional lessons. And the verb To BE 
and Perrier’s first two fables were rolled up-hill and down-hill for 
five weary hours more, as Miss Sykes said, “‘to find the cap and 
drops.” Petrofisky no more knew what the cap and drops meant than 
if she had spoken Welsh ; but when the bonnet came he was delighted, 
and wanted to enter into negotiations for a mantle. Miss Sykes 
shook her head. “The ingredients were too expensive,” she said ; 
“she could furnish a winter bonnet or little things like neck ribbons 
and collars, but nothing else.” 

So little things were agreed upon, and the lessons recommenced. 

Petroffsky could not bring himself to wait till Kitty’s day to come 
to him, but carried off his treasure to Paradise Row at once. He 
found the little community in great confusion. Mrs. Cornford had 
turned her little back drawing-room into a laundry, and was washing 
away with a sort of relish delightful to behold; the three orphan 
nieces were picking to pieces a bit of crimson velvet costume; the 
kitchen door stood open, and disclosed Perry in his shirt sleeves 
making damson tarts. 

Mrs. Cornford looked round at Petroffsky, smiling at his perplexity. 
“Tell him all about it, Tommie, Binnie, Mimi, one of you,” she said. 
“T can’t stop.” 

The elder girl had just begun an explanation in a high key, when 
Kitty came down, all flushed with pleasure and business, and asking a 
hundred questions at once, such as “Tommie, have you fetched the 
pins?” “Binnie, you said I might take your lace collar, didn’t you ?” 
“Mimi, have you washed my hair-brush ?” The sight of Petroffsky 
seemed to bore her, and she was about to plead an excuse and run 
upstairs again, when he undid the tissue paper, and displayed the 
hardly-earned bonnet. In a moment Kitty had her hands clasped 
round his arm, and was smiling up into his face as a woman smiles at 
her lover. 

“You old darling,—you good kind Papa Peter,” she said, and she 
would have kissed him if he had not been too shy to divine her 
willingness ; “ how I love you for being so good to me! And it’s so 
lucky, too. But you shall see how I look in it.” 
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New bonnets are events in Bohemia, and the news of it spread like 
wildfire through the place, bringing in Perry all over dough and 
damson juice, the Miss Bianchis, the young ladies next door, who were 
photographers, and a host of miscellaneous admirers. Kitty had to 

: walk to the door again and again before everybody’s curiosity was 

| satisfied, and Petrofisky’s thin old face flushed with pride at the praise 
he received. 

| “T can’t stop to talk to you now because I’m so busy,” Kitty said, 

| hurrying away bonnet in hand, “for I’m invited to stay with some 

| grand people in the country, and go the day after to-morrow; but you 

i must come to my farewell supper to-morrow at eight o ‘clock. Good- 

i bye.” 

With that she went upstairs. When she had found a safe place 

for her bonnet, no easy matter, she took up a letter that lay on the 

table, and read it for the hundredth time. The letter was written in 

a schoolgirl’s hand, and ran thus: 





“ Shelley House, Hurst End, Kent, 
* August 30, 185— 


“My prarest Miss Sinver,—I hope you are quite well, and 
papa hopes that you will come down to stay with me during this 
vacation. Regy hopes that you will ride the bay mare; and papa’s 
compliments, and he will send Henry to the station to meet you if you 
will let us know by what train you will come. Do, do come as soon 


as possible. I have been so miserable for fear that papa would not let 
me invite you. 





“T am, darling Miss Silver, 
“ Your devoted friend, 
“LAURA.” 


This letter made Kitty’s attic a bright place. She laughed at the 
difficulties in the way, such as want of money, clothes, and the 
stereotyped manner of society, and resolved to go and conquer. She 
could neither dance, nor ride, nor play croquet as all well educated 
young ladies do; she had no father to whom she could go for a ten- 
pound note to pay her travelling expenses; she had not even a box to 
pack her clothes in, always supposing the possession of clothes to 
carry. But wit is worth more than gold, and Kitty had wit of the 
right kind, bright, clear, and plentiful as the waters of a spring. The 
first point to settle was that of money. Kitty knew exactly what she 
could do out of Bohemia and what she could not, and she recognised 
travelling by third class as one of the latter. She counted the cost of 
a first-class ticket to Tunbridge, of porters’ fees, of a fly, supposing the 
carriage to fail her, of a little pocket-money at Shelley House, and she 
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said to herself that she could not do all this without obtaining five 
pounds. In respectable society a young lady like Kitty Silver would 
find it very difficult to borrow five pounds; but every one lends and 
borrows in Bohemia, and nobody expects security. 

Kitty was universally popular, and she borrowed the money easily, 
half a sovereign here, half a sovereign there, till her purse was plump. 
The second point to settle was that of clothes. The whole female 
community possessed but one silk dress, and that dress Kitty deter- 
mined to have. It belonged to Mrs. Cornford, that is to say, it be- 
longed to Mrs. Cornford more than it did to anybody else, though 
there was not a lady of her acquaintance who had not been married in 
it, been bridesmaid in it, danced in it, gone to christenings in it. It 
was a very Wandering Jew of dresses, for no one could remember its 
beginning, still less could any one prognosticate its decay ; it possessed 
that happy quality of never looking the worse for wear. 

So one day Kitty put her arms round Mrs. Cornford fondly, and 
said she had a favour to ask of her—such a fayour—it was so great 
that she lacked the courage to mention it! Mrs. Cornford laughed 
good-naturedly, and put her away. 

“You little, artful thing,” she said, “out with it. By the time 
you are fairly off to see these grand folks, I shan’t have a stocking 
left to my feet.” 

Kitty looked down, almost tearful with contrition. “I really won’t 
be such a selfish monster, Polly,” she said; “I can’t.” 

Then of course good-natured Mrs. Cornford got the truth out, and 
the dress was placed at Kitty’s service to take to Shelley House. ; 

The other things necessary for her outfit were got together—no 
matter how; and as every hour brought her departure nearer, Kitty’s 
spirits rose—well they might. Fate had commanded her to make 
bricks without straw, and had she not made them? With regard to 
the third point, namely, the stereotyped manner that makes the 
Shibboleth of society, she felt a little uneasiness still, but she determined 
to pass off as an exceptional young lady,—a serious, dreamy young 
lady,—with a soul above croquet or quadrille,—an ingenuous, romantic 
young lady, who had been brought up out of the world, and knew 
little of its observances. 

The farewell supper was a grand success, except in Kitty’s eyes, for 
so wrapt was she in anticipation of the coming visit, that everything 
else bored her. But she looked very bright and handsome as she sat 
by Perry’s side, and all the men present were ready to shed tears at 
the thought of losing her. Who else in their little circle could boast 
of half her wit, her beauty, and her bewitching insinuation of manner ? 
The ladies, too, were unequivocally sorry, for Kitty was not a coquette, 
and, though she kept Perry in a fever of alternate happiness and 
despair, her cleverness and good looks had victimised no one else. 
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Kitty, to tell the truth, seemed a little cold-hearted, where men were 
concerned, to warm-hearted women like Polly Cornford and the little 
photographer’s next door. They seemed to have formed themselves 
into a sort of Mutual Protection of Men Society, taking under motherly 
or daughterly care half a score of broken-down artists, authors, and 
musicians, to whom they lent money, and for whom they toiled and 
span, whilst Kitty’s only protégé, Papa Peter, received little at her 
hands except affection. But Kitty was a favourite nevertheless. So 
Kitty’s supper, which Mrs. Cornford and Perry had provided, was eaten, 
and Kitty’s health was drunk with unmitigated relish. As the supply 
of glass and crockery was short, the ladies were helped first, and the 
plates were turned on the reverse side for the gentlemen, and the 
glasses divided in this way,—one each for the single, and one between 
the married,—whilst knives, forks, and spoons were drawn lots for after 
everybody had been helped. The last arrangement was provocative 
of much merriment, as the possessor of a fork was sure to have chosen 
@ cream, and so on. 

When the dishes were almost cleared, and the bottles of various 
shapes were almost emptied, Perry, Kitty, and the three orphan 
nieces slipped out of the way, no one being rude enough to comment 
upon the act. About a quarter of an hour later there was a sound of 
tambourines, castanets, and flutes on the stairs; the door was thrown 
open, and a wonderful thing was seen. 

First came Perry and Kitty robed as Antony and Cleopatra,—the 
former in tunic and helmet, the latter in a white robe and purple 
peplum,—both crowned with roses. Next came the three orphan nieces 
and the maid-of-all-work, dressed as Egyptian slaves; faces, necks, 
and arms painted a rich brown, their heads bound with white linen, 
their tunics of white cotton painted with monstrous yellow and brown 
snakes: the foremost bore a huge dish, on which lay a roast peacock 
(it was a Cochin China fowl) with shining, outspread tail, the hind- 
most keeping up a lively noise with tambourine, castanets, and flute. 

What followed is easy to imagine. The “Huzzas” and “ Bravos” were 
heard to the other end of the street, and the applause did not end here. 

There was a universal “ Ave imperator,” and a bending of the knee. 
All the men wanted to kiss Cleopatra’s hand, all the ladies had a rose 
to offer Antony; and if it had not been for his concern about the 
so-called pheasant getting cold, the mummery would have lasted for 
hours. 

“Tf ever grace was said before pheasant it ought to be said now,” 
Perry said, “for thereby hangs a tale. Twice this unhappy bird has 
been painted—you will see its portrait on the walls of the academy— 
once photographed, once it has served as model for a wood-carving, 
and once it has been lent out for a neighbour’s supper, on express 
conditions that it was not to be eaten.” 
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When nothing was left of the fowl but his bones and his tail, the 
party began to break up. Of what use to stay? Any other dish, 
however choice, would have: been like gilding refined gold, and any 
other joke like painting the lily. Your true Bohemian is always an 
epicure, and Kitty’s guests did not outstay their welcome, but went 
away as soon as her feast had been eaten, her wine drunk, and her 
hospitality honoured. As soon as the room was cleared, Perry began 
to praise the company. What capital things A. had said! What 
good songs B. had sung! How pretty C. had looked! How thoroughly 
1). had entered into the spirit of everything! 

Kitty yawned. 

“All your geese lay golden eggs, Perry,” she said, “and such 
big ones too! The people were nice enough, and the party was nice 
enough, but I don’t think anything in the world is worth such 
unmitigated praise, excepting Mrs. Cornford, because she dresses up 
other poor birds in her fine feathers, and you, because you made 
me such a beautiful box to carry my clothes in to Shelley House.” 

“T wish you were not going there.” 

“Qh, Perry !” 

“TI didn’t mean to say anything that sounded selfish, Kitty. God 
knows that! but you are so impressible, that I don’t feel sure you will 
come back the same Kitty you go away.” 

“ Kitty will come back a fine lady, that is what the stars tell me,” 
Mrs. Cornford said; ‘“ Kitty will never relish our vagabond life any 
more, and she won’t marry you, Perry, unless things alter strangely, 
mark my word !” 

Kitty took up her candle to go to bed. ‘“ Good-night!” she said, 
holding a cheek to each; “I leave you to settle my affairs between 

ou.” 
: But Perry followed her into the passage, and she saw at a glance 
that some real anxiety prompted the action. 

“Kitty,” he whispered, eagerly, “you mean to come back to me, 
don’t you? You would never let anything or anybody come between 
us two?” 

“Why ‘do you doubt me? It makes me doubt myself,” she 
answered. 

“Only wait a little,” he went on, breathlessly, and “I wil do all 
that you wish. I have the capability to do it, and I will, Only wait 
a little, Kitty.” 

“And that is what I say to you—only wait a little,” she said, 
smiling. 

The smile reassured him, and he grew gay again. “ Good-night, 
my Cleopatra,” he said. 

“ Good-night !” she said. Why did she not call him Antony ? 
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Cuapter LY. 
THE NORMANS. 


THERE was quite an excitement in Paradise Place next morning. All 
the world was occupied with Kitty’s departure, from old Petrofisky 
down to the youngest toddlekins in the street. One was busy in 
bringing down her luggage; another was brushing her travelling 
cloak ; a third was running hither and thither to borrow a strap for 
her rug; a fourth was setting the last stitch to her travelling-dress. 
At eleven o’clock precisely old Petroffsky fetched the cab, and at 
a quarter-past eleven Kitty tripped downstairs, airily attired as befitted 
the season. Perry followed, looking somewhat dishevelled and dis- 
reputable, as usual, and the two drove off, all Bohemia waving its 
handkerchiefs, kissing its hands, and weeping after them. The cab had 
fairly turned the street when a wild head peeped in at the window, 
and something rattled into Kitty’s lap. 

Tt was a coral necklace that Mrs. Cornford had thought of in the 
eleventh hour. “Run, Mimi,” she cried, “‘and overtake the cab. 
Never mind saying anything; she'll know all about it.” And Kitty 
put away the necklace, gratefully, thinking how ornamental it would 
be, and how much more useful to her than to Polly Cornford. She 
made her adieux almost tenderly to Perry, promised to write to him, 
asked to hear from him, and laughed away his reiterated appre- 
hensions that she would change one iota before she returned. Perry 
loitered on the platform till the train moved off; and, returning to his 
studio, shut himself up with the intention of painting a dozen pictures 
before her return. 

Kitty leaned back on her comfortable cushions, and, drawing long 
breaths of the pleasant air, thought it a good thing to be travelling to 
a wealthy country-house first class, with a little money in her pocket 
and no cares in her heart. She smiled to herself as a child who anti- 
cipates a holiday: ‘‘ How nice it is to do as other people do,” she 
thought, and she drew down the curtain and fanned herself with quite 
a grand air. One would have sworn that she was some rich lady 
having a train of servants in the second-class carriage. 

When she alighted at Tunbridge, she ordered a porter to put her 
luggage into Dr. Norman’s carriage, a little loftily, and swept up and 
down the platform like any other fashionable young lady. By-and-by 
a tall youth came up, whip in hand, looked at her, turned away, and 
looked again. 

“ Miss Silver ?” he said, with a frank smile and a blush. 

Kitty smiled most sweetly. 

“Tm Regy,” he said; and then they shook hands and were good 
friends. “Papa sent me because Henry was out, but I wished to 
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come, of course,” he went on. “ Have you much plunder—I mean 
luggage—and will it all fit in the back-seat of the phaeton?”’ He 
pointed to the phaeton, a shabby turn-out. Kitty thought if every- 
thing else is so shabby, I need not have made such ado about my poor 
dress ; and she felt a little offended that they had not sent the family 
carriage for her. She smiled at Regy, nevertheless, and told him that 
she was afraid her plunder, as he called it, would not fit in the back- 
seat of the phaeton. 

Then the boy helped her in, taking great care that her pretty skirts 
were not soiled on the wheels, and thinking all the while what a 
splendid creature Laura’s friend was. They chatted on as they drove 
through the narrow green lanes, fragrant with the smell of the 
ripening hop, Kitty feeling quite surprised at her own youthfulness 
and ability to discuss unaccustomed subjects ; for Regy described school- 
life and “larks” and cricket-matches, and his own particular “chums,” 
she listening and talking with interest. 

“Miss Silver,” the boy said, fired with an unusual ambition of 
gallantry, “there is to be a lawn-party at the Oakleys to-morrow, 
and I told Laura I wouldn’t go, but if you will, I will, and I'll drive 
you and Laura, and Clarey can sit behind.” 

Kitty said that she should much like to go to the lawn-party, but 
that she mustn’t give him more of her company than Laura, or the 
little thing would be jealous. 

“Not she,” said Regy, with a decided crack of his whip, “for her 
head will be full of Charley Dawson and Arthur Fanshawe ;—a sly 
little puss is Miss Laura, and such a flirt when your head is turned. 
There’s Shelley House. Isn't it a jolly old place ?” 

Again Kitty was doomed to disappointment. Shelley House was 
not the stately, well-kept mansion she had expected, but a large, 
rambling, old-fashioned manor-house, with a malting-house and 
granaries on one side, orchards and vegetable gardens on the other, 
in front a picturesque paddock broken by clumps of fir-trees, and a 
background of beautiful beech-woods. What would have charmed 
any one else was the delicious look of freedom about the place. 
Nothing seemed bound to keep in its place. There were roses 
popping up amid the cabbage-beds, raspberry bushes growing on the 
lawn, scarlet runners and vines running up the front of the house in 
company with clematis and westeria, and no apparent routine or rule 
anywhere ; then two impudent-looking young heifers had broken into 
the paddock, and the tame old pony and little goat, on whose territory 
they had encroached, seemed to enjoy their company. 

Hens were dragging their chicks across the gravelled carriage-way 
as if it was a proper thing to do, and a sagacious old cart-horse leaned 
his head over the farm-yard fence and cropped the sweet green boughs 
belonging to the flower-garden, with an air that said, “ How nice it is 
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to be here,—how nice it is!” Kitty was certainly disappointed. She 
had looked for a conventional country house, with smooth-shaven lawns, 
well-kept conservatories, handsome bay windows with lace curtains, a 
host of grooms and gardeners, keeping everything in order, and at the 
sound of carriage wheels housemaids and footmen running to the door. 

Instead of housemaids and footmen, all the children came running 
out to meet her—Laura aglow with pleasure; Clevy and Wattie shy, 
but curious; little Miss Prissy as anxious to form and declare her 
opinion of her sister's guest as any of the others; Laura was the 
shyest of all. 

“You must come into the breakfast-room and have something to 
eat,” she said, and that was all she found to say. Regy was inclined 
to monopolise Miss Silver wholly, having made such a good be- 
ginning, and, leading the pony to the grass till some one came to 
take it out, he accompanied the rest in-doors. Then poor Kitty was 
literally assailed by these hospitable young savages, who wanted her to 
eat this thing and that thing, to come and sit here, to go and look 
there, to tell them so and so, to promise one this, another that, and so 
on. Laura sat on one side, her arm round her waist; Prissy per- 
sisted in possessing her lap; Wattie climbed to the back of her chair, 
and rocked it in a manner very pleasant during lunch-time; Regy 
and Clevy were all but fighting for the privilege of helping her to 
wine or meat. This sort of thing lasted till Kitty’s head ached and 
cheeks flushed with weariness. What should she do in order to rid 
herself of her good-natured tormentors? She proposed to Laura that 
they two should go up to her room and unpack; but the proposal 
was so jealously received by the boys that, out of regard for her own 
popularity, she gave it up. Then she suggested a walk round the 
garden; but Regy wanted to take her in one direction, Clevy in 
another, Wattie in a third; and though their quarrelling was not ran- 
corous, they persisted in disagreeing about it till Kitty gave that up 
too. She was racking her brains for some incontestable excuse, when 
the door opened and Dr. Norman entered. This was the first time in 
Kitty’s life that she had met a gentleman in the full acceptation of 
the word, and she started to her feet, colouring uneasily. The sudden 
blush, the involuntary movement and the embarrassment that followed, 
made her look girlish and graceful, and induced Dr. Norman to greet 
her less formally than he would otherwise have done. He came 
forward and shook her cordially by the hand, uttered one or two 
hospitable formularies rather absently, and sat down to eat his lunch. 
“What have you got for me, Laura?” he said, surveying the débris 
of the meal with quite a contented air; “and, Regy, mind and bring 
up some of your best wine for Miss—Miss Laura’s visitor. I let these 
children manage the house,” he said, turning to Kitty with a smile; 
“it’s the easiest way.” 
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Laura pointed at the’ different dishes triumphantly. ‘“ Miss Silver 
praised this,” she said, “and this, and this,—all of them my pro- 
vidings,” 

“Laura, I thought of the tarts,’ Wattie said, “and helped cook to 
make them ; you shouldn’t take the credit of everything.” 

“The tarts were very nice, Wattie, dear,’ said Kitty, patting the 
boy’s shoulder. 

“Miss Silver calls everything nice,” Wattie said ; “and I say Miss 
Silver is nice, don’t you, papa ?” 

“ Of course,” Dr. Norman made answer, still absently ; “I wish you 
would order cook to bring up stale bread, Laura, dear; you will all 
kill yourselves with indigestion if you go on in this way.” 

“T forget things so,” Laura said, colouring with vexation. 

“ And, Regy, I don’t suppose you know it, my boy, but this claret 
is the very newest in the cellar, and quite unfit for human drinking ; 
if these terrible children poison you during your stay, Miss Silver, 
I hope I shall not be indicted for murder.” 

“T told Regy he knew no more about wine than a new-born baby,” 
said Master Clevy; “but he lights a big candle, and goes down the 
cellar looking as wise as Solomon.” 

“Tf you don’t behave yourself, Master Clevy,’ Regy~ exclaimed, 
authoritatively, “I shall cut you off your glass of port at dessert, and 
so I tell you.” Clevy made a very unpolite gesture of defiance, and 
began a new subject of discussion. Little Prissy looked from one to 
the other, contracting her little brows and pursing up ,her rosy lips. 
“T say, papa,” she said, “shan’t you and I be glad when they are all 
gone ?” 

Kitty watched this little girl narrowly, and soon saw how matters 
stood. Prissy was her father’s pet. He scolded her sometimes, and 
he never scolded his other children; but Kitty was clever enough to 
see that this exceptional harshness was on the surface only, perhaps 
meant to hide a real partiality. She was unlike her brothers and 
sister, less vivacious, less demonstrative, less simple in look and 
manner; but she evidently adored her father, and expected a great 
deal of adoration in return. Whilst he was eating his uncomfortable 
meal, she kept by his side, and every plate and glass must pass 
through her hands. 

To please Prissy he did all sorts of things distasteful to him—ate 
her comfits, fed her doll, “opened his mouth, shut his eyes, and saw 
what she should send him,” and when he had done, rose and returned 
to his study, having first bowed to Kitty with a distant air. 

“JT thought you said that Dr. Norman always travelled during the 
holidays?” Kitty asked of Laura. 

“He is going off to Norway in a week’s time,” Laura answered ; 
and her face said that she was glad. 
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“It’s very unkind of you to say papa is going, Laura,” Prissy 
broke in fiercely, “ when you know that I shall be miserable whilst he 
is away. J shall say Miss Silver is going, for you love her better 
than papa.” 

“ Prissy !” Laura expostulated with tears in her eyes. 

“ Nobody loves papa but I,” Prissy went on, “and nobody loves 
me but papa, and I shall ask him to take me to Norway.” 

“Shouldn’t we all be miserable,” said Clevy, pretending to cry. 
“Miss Silver wouldn’t be able to eat, I shouldn’t know how to 
console her, and we should all get skeletons by the time you got 
back.” 

Miss Prissy seized her doll, and dashed out of the room at this; 
Kitty expostulated with the offender. 

“Why do you tease the child so?” she said; “she’s but a baby, 
after all.” . 

“ But she does so take upon herself!” Clevy replied, a little repentant 
nevertheless. ‘ Miss Silver, she tries to rule us all.” 

“ As if you were not able to take care of yourself, without taking 
refuge in that sort of thing.” 

“ What sort of thing ?” 

“Teasing and tormenting. We are not at school, Clevy, and I do 
so want to enjoy myself. I wish you would amuse me, and leave 
Prissy alone.” 

Clevy was immensely flattered, and he wanted to begin amusing her 
at once. Would she like to go and see his rabbits, or his little pigs, 
or his boat ? 

To each Kitty made affirmative answers, but she could not go out 
just yet, she wanted to write a letter. 

“Then I'll go and see that all my things are in nice order,” Clevy 
said, and went away. 

When he was gone Regy left Miss Silver's side, and, taking up a 
book, threw himself into an arm-chair in the farther end of the room. 
Laura looked from him to Kitty, and smiled significantly. Kitty saw 
in a moment that she had made a mistake. 

“What an interesting book that must be Regy is reading,” she said, 
after a time. 

Regy read on sulkily. 

“We must find out the name of that book, Laura. We must put it 
away under lock and key when you and I have designs upon Regy’s 
time. Oh, dear! I am sorry he is so fond of reading !” 

Regy read on. 

“You see,” Kitty added very gravely, “I had reckoned upon you 
and Regy and I getting rid of the children sometimes, and enjoying 


ourselves quietly ; but if he likes books better than our company, 
what shall we do ?” 
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Regy’s jealous fit was giving way. “Im not fond of reading,” he 
said, “but you asked Clevy to amuse you, Miss Silver, and I thought 
T wasn’t wanted.” 

“You're only joking,” Kitty said, “it’s quite impossible you should 
mind what I say to a little fellow like Clevy !” 

Regy looked quite an inch higher that moment, and Kitty felt sure 
of his allegiance for the future. But she had not yet secured Wattie 
and Prissy, and before the day was over, what with one vexation and 
another, wished herself fairly back in Bohemia. Dr. Norman was 
courteous when he encountered her, which was seldom enough; and 
the fresh atmosphere of the place, its airiness, its liberty, its cheerful 
disorder, pleased her. 

3ut those terrible children! Poor Kitty could not sleep for thinking 
of all the sacrifices she must make to obtain popularity among them. 
Laura’s childish confidences, Wattie’s rough affection, Prissy’s caprices, 
Clevy’s overwhelming good nature, Regy’s gallantry, equally bored her, 
and she saw no way of escape from any. 

She seemed to have slept but an hour or two only, when a loud 
rapping at the door awoke her. 

“Do get up, Miss Silver,” Regy said; “we've got out the boat, 
and are going for a row before breakfast—it’s so nice !” 

For the first time in her life Kitty made her toilette at six o’clock 
in the morning; with what rueful longings and regrets for the un- 
disturbed attic in Paradise Place may be imagined! 


CuHaprer Y. 
THE THIN EDGE OF THE WEDGE. 


Krrry had come down to Shelley House determined to conquer all 
before her, and ere the first three days of her visit were over she 
had very fairly sueceeded. Every one in the house adored her, except 
Dr. Norman, and with him she felt as much of a stranger as ever. 
She had tried various means to drive in “ the thin edge of the wedge,” 
as the phrase goes, to interest him, to make him understand her interest 
in him, to establish some sort of friendliness between them. But as 
yet she seemed very far from succeeding, and in four days more he 
was to start for Norway. Despite his seeming good nature, Kitty 
could but think him very unamiable. Having invited her to his house 
he ought, at least, to have seen that she was made comfortable and 
amused. As it was, he left her entirely to the tender mercies of the 
children, merely playing the part of host by such catechisms as 
these : 

“ Regy, have you driven Miss Silver out to-day?” “Clevy, have 
you got the proper number of croquet-balls, so that you can all play 
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together?” “Laura, I hope, whilst I am gone, you will invite the 
Fanshawes and the Dawsons, and make Miss Silver as gay, as you 
can,’—and so on. 

“Does Dr. Norman never go out?” Kitty asked Laura one day, 
rather impatiently. 

“He has not gone out nearly so much since mamma died,” the 
child said—“ at least not'to our friends. He is very learned, you know, 
and knows So and so, and So and so,” here Laura enumerated half a 
score of scientific men, “and it isn’t likely he would care for our 
friends. It is very unfortunate for us that papa should be learned, 
isn’t it ?” 

“T suppose he still grieves very much for the loss of your mother ?” 
Kitty said. 

“Not so much as he did at first,” Laura answered, tenderly; “I 
think he tries to make the house happy now—and we are very happy, 
aren’t we ?” 

Kitty answered mechanically, and fell into deep thought. She 
could afford to think about Dr. Norman now, having no other subject 
of concern, and she did think about him in right good earnest. He 
was a learned man, a gentleman, and a recluse; it puzzled her very 
much to handle such idiosyncrasies as these. She was clever, and had 
read a good deal, but not the sort of reading that would recommend 
itself to him; Kitty felt that she had better play the part of an 
ignoramus altogether. She was handsome, and passed off for being 
quite fashionable among a household so simple and unpretending as 
that of Shelley House; but Dr. Norman seemed to have no eyes, 
however she might trick out her dark hair with red ribbons and sweep 
her long skirts across his pathway. She was solicitous of his com- 
fort, handing him his slippers and newspaper quietly, and minister- 
ing to his comfort in almost unnoticeable ways; but it was all the 
same. Kitty would have despaired of making friends with Dr. Norman 
but for one fact. He was a man and she was a woman, and a woman 
can always make herself necessary to a man if she pleases. One day 
Kitty happened to be alone when Dr. Norman came in for his mid-day 
meal: he had his early cup of tea in his dressing-room, and breakfasted 
again after the children’s lunch. She rose, not with alacrity, rather 
with a quiet, humble, sympathetic air, as if she were his waiting-maid, 
and helped him to wine and meat. “Don’t you trouble,” he said, as 
usual, but she insisted upon troubling; and, when she had got him all 
he wanted, took up her needlework, a doll’s dress for Prissy, and said 
quietly, almost sadly, “ You should let me have the pleasure of doing 
such little things for you, since you have been so kind to me.” 

“Tn what way have I been kind?” asked Dr. Norman. “TI haven't 
the least idea.” 


“Tt was very kind of you to ask me down here,” Kitty said, still 
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modestly stitching away ait her doll’s frock. “ I have not many friends, 
and seldom get asked into the country.” 

“Then I hope you will come here as often as you like. It’s a great 
pleasure to the children.” 

“T do think they are fond of me; and even Prissy lets me do things 
for her now.” 

“Oh! Prissy is always telling me of the wonderful things Miss 
Silver has done for her; but I'll tell you what it is, Miss Silver, 
you make yourself a slave to the children. It is nonsense to do that, 
and when I am away they will lead you a pretty life of it.” 

“Tf I can only help to make their holidays happy, I don’t mind 
making myself a slave to them,” Kitty answered. “If I am not wanted 
at home, and you desire it, I will stay here till you return from 
Norway.” 

“That's really very good of you,” said Dr. Norman heartily ; “ but 
do you honestly think you can live in this Babel so long ?” 

“T don’t find it a Babel. I like being with children—when they 
are nice children—and, besides, Laura and Regy are quite companion- 
able. If you would feel it any comfort to know that I am with them, 
I will stay till you are back again.” 

Dr. Norman thought the proposition a very amiable one on Kitty’s 
part, and a very expedient one to accept. 

“The children never take any particular harm with the servants to 
look after them,” he said; “but, of course, I would prefer to leave 
them in charge of a lady like yourself.” 

Kitty grew radiant. 

“T will put Laura’s wardrobe in proper order for her return to 
school, and make Regy and Clevy new shirts,” she went on; “ and we 
will all be very good while you are away.”’ 

“Do exactly as you like,” said Dr. Norman, rising from the table ; 
“only be happy. All I ask of my children is to tell the truth and be 
happy.” 

“And they are happy,” Kitty said, with emphasis. 

“T hope so, poor things! but they sadly want a mother to look 
after them.” 

And with this Di. Norman went away. He liked Kitty’s simple 
way of putting the matter of her stay ; nothing, he thought, could be 
more kind or gentlewomanly. There was no doubt that the children 
wished it; Laura and Regy had thrown out hints more than once, and 
the younger ones had said at meal-time—‘ Papa, ask Miss Silver to 
stay on and on and never go;” or, “ Papa, Miss Silver is not to go 
away any more at all,” and so on. It seemed to him the most sensible 
arrangement in the world; and he felt greatly indebted to Kitty for 
suggesting it. Dr. Norman having children, loved them, and wished 
to make them happy; but he was always pitying them for being 
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motherless, and blaming himself for not being able to take a mother’s 
care of them. For their own sakes he could have wished that they 
had never been born. If a mother’s care was only a purchaseable 
thing, he would have purchased it at any price—except one. He 
could not marry again. He had lost a perfect wife—at least he had 
so found her—and he could not marry again. A second marriage 
seemed to him like writing a parody on a psalm. 

As Dr. Norman reviewed Kitty’s proposal he thought more and 
more of what his wife would have been to him now. Regy was as tall 
as himself. Laura had forsaken short frocks and dolls long ago: in 
another year or two his children would be growing into young men and 
women, and he had not the faintest notion what to do with them. 
The boys must make their way in the world and do no dishonour to 
his name. The girls must stay with him a little longer, and then 
marry, and be lost to him too. But who was there to see that all this 
was well done? Dr. Norman’s heart failed him as he thought of the 
future. It was easy to make the children’s lives what they ought to 
be now, whilst they were like so many young animals, requiring 
plenty of pasture-ground and nothing more ; but the time was drawing 
near when these wild young things must have harness put on them, to 
do their work in the world; and how would it be then? He was not 
a domestic man; he had never been adroit at holding a baby, or 
drawing a child’s tooth, and he had not grown more domestic during 
these years of widowhood. He said to himself that other men would 
have fulfilled the paternal duty better than he, and would have made 
themselves more acquainted with the individual characters of their 
ehildren, would have associated themselves more closely with them in 
little things. It was not in his character to do this. His theory about 
children began and ended in giving them plenty of breathing space, 
but greatly to his self-condemnation. Having children, he felt that he 
was in duty bound to have theories about them. 

Dr. Norman had not a particle of sentimentality in his disposition : 
he was a widower in spirit and in truth, but he did not dress up his 
grief, like a Madonna Dolorosa, with flowers and exotics, and worship it 
every day. He did not read all the new poems that crop up about 
love and grief. He despised “above all etiquette—the etiquette of the 
feelings ; so that people called him stern, and believed him to be so. 
How should it be otherwise in a world so full of sentimentality as this ? 

But Dr. Norman went his'way, content that the world should never 
see a scar which was not nearly healed yet. During those last few 
days before he started for his trip, his children saw a good deal of him. 
“Miss Silver shall not think me a sort of Simon,” he thought, 
“and as I am going away, the sacrifice will only be for a day or two. 


If I were to be at home all the holidays, it would be the death of 
me !” 
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So he joined the young people at croquet for ten minutes one day, 
accompanied them to church another, drove with them to see some 
ruins on a third ; letting himself be carried about like a tame bear just 
where they liked. 

It was amusing to see how the children took care of him. Laura 
made him put on his greatcoat; Regy would not allow him to drive; 
Prissy told him where the grass was dry enough to sit down on, and 
where it was not. All this made Kitty impatient. She wanted to take 
care of Dr. Norman herself, and he always rebelled against her good 
offices, whilst he obeyed Prissy as if she had been his wife. 

That drive to the ruins was surreptitiously turned by the children 
into a sort of picnic, and when Dr. Norman alighted he saw two or 
three young ladies in white frocks moving among the trees, and some 
of Clevy’s friends boiling a kettle. He would have escaped, but saw 
no way, so he made a grimace, and swallowed the pill bravely. 

Kitty sailed up to him looking very conscious. “You mustn't 
scold,” she said; “we so wanted to have a little féte before you went 
away, and we knew we must set a trap for you—Prissy said that.” 

“Oh, Prissy would cheat Mephistopheles himself! But I’m sorry 
the party seems to be all of boys and girls. egy and Laura ought to 
have invited some one for you.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” Kitty said, with that frankness she had already 
found so acceptable ; “I want to have a little talk with you about the 
children.” 

“You are very good, I’m sure, to trouble yourself about the 
children,” Dr. Norman answered, taking out a cigar—Kitty had more 
than once begged him to smoke, and he knew he might do it now. 
“Suppose we stroll up the hill whilst they prepare their kettledrum ?” 

Kitty assented, and they set off. 

“T was going to ask you about Laura’s wardrobe,” Kitty went on, 
very practically. “ Symonds, the housekeeper, is far too old to see to it, 
and the poor child is quite disfigured by the old-fashioned dresses 
Symonds has bought for her.” 

“Get her anything she ought to have; I will leave Laura a 
cheque,” Dr. Norman answered, anxious to settle the matter in as few 
words as possible. 

“ And what is far more important, Dr. Norman, I don’t feel at all 
sure that the school you send Laura to is good enough for her.” 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” Dr. Norman groaned; “what a thing it is 
to have motherless children! I assure you that same school was 
recommended to me by one of my oldest friends. The child declares 
herself to be very happy.” 

“ Yes, she is happy enough; but that is not all. I think she has 


not air enough, nor exercise enough, nor good food enough, for a fast- 
growing girl.” 
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Dr. Norman took longer steps, and looked uneasy. “She shall not 
go to school again. She shall keep at home for once and for all, and 
shall do nothing but eat and run about,” he said, evidently scolding 
himself bitterly. “I never notice children’s looks; but I ought to 
have had her weighed when she went and when she came home. 
Make her take port wine, Miss Silver.” 

“Never fear but that Laura does well enough at home,” Kitty 
said, smiling. 

“But what to do with her at home? The child mustn’t grow up 
a savage. She can’t go to the Sunday-school.” 

“Oh! Dr. Norman, there is plenty time to think about that. A 
little holiday, more or less, won’t do any harm; and, after all, what’s 
so important as health ?” 

“You are right, indeed, and it is very kind and very sensible of 
you to interest yourself on behalf of my poor little motherless girl.” 

And they continued this practical friendly talk all the way up-hill 
and down, discussing Regy’s shirts, Clevy’s jackets, Wattie’s pocket- 
money, &c. What a shrewd, unaffected, capable young lady! thought 
Dr. Norman.—I am sure Laura could not have a better companion ! 

Next day he set off for London. Kitty was up betimes, busying 
herself about the early breakfast and her host’s viaticum, filling his 
flask, rubbing up his opera-glass, sewing on his buttons. “Shall I 
pack your portmanteau?” she had ventured to say; but he refused ; 
he pretended to be very indignant about the buttons, too; but she 
laughed at his indignation in such a frank pleasant way that he left 
off scolding, and was grateful instead. Then quite naturally and 
calmly she poured out his tea, and heard his last instructions about 
the children, and received his blank cheque for the children’s ex- 
penses. One could have sworn she was Dr. Norman’s sister-in-law by 
the friendly tone she took towards him. When the carriage came up, 
and all the household came out to say adieu, she took Prissy and 
Wattie by the hand, and ran with them down to the front-gate to sce 
papa off. Dr. Norman looked back, nodding and waving his hand- 
kerchief quite gaily. Never since becoming a widower hed he left 
home under such happy auspices. Even Prissy forebore to cry, and 
he felt sure that, under Kitty’s rule, all would go well. 














Recollections of a Provincial Chitor. 
Epitep sy JAMES HANNAY. 


[The following paper forms part of a literary legacy made to me by my 
lamented friend Ucutrep McGurroe, who perished in the hurricane of 
last year in the West Indies, where he had proceeded to look after the 
wreck of a small property, and to establish a Conservative newspaper. 
McGuffog, who was only in his forty-third year. was a cadet of the ancient 
family of McGuffog of Rusco, in Galloway. His father, a Scotch minister 
of the old Moderate school, drilled him in the classical languages from an 
early period of life. But McG., who was of an adventurous turn, wanted 
to see the world, and at fifteen or so joined the Indian Navy, in which he 
served for some time. When I first met him at Malta, many years ago, he 
was on his way home from the Persian Gulf, in which he had suffered, as 
he told us, from “ sunstroke,”—though, in the opinion of some of my mess- 
mates, Bacchus, rather than Phebus, was the god by whom he had been 
smitten. He proceeded to England, and in due time devoted himself 
entirely to journalism and literature. In the article which I now print, he 
records the experiences of several years back. Atall events, not afew of the 
persons whom he mentions,—as far as I have been able to recognise them, 
—are dead. The untimely loss of McGuffog is deplored by many friends, 
who will be glad to see his hand again in the following essay. I may 
mention that I am only his literary executor. Persons having pecuniary 
claims upon his estate must address themselves to his agents.—ED. ] 

I wave often thought, in looking back at my journalistic career, 
that my fight with the pen has been very like that of many of my 
Scottish ancestors with the sword. I have wandered about from place 
to place, much after the fashion of the Sir Simon McGuffog of the 
continental wars, whom the great Gustavus Adolphus cherished, 
because, as he said, he was the only officer he had who could drink 
with his German generals. Sir Simon’s last draught was the 
“morning” he took before Liitzen; but his brother Uchtred (after 
whom I am named, and for whom Nathaniel Butter printed some 
poems in James VI.’s time) lived to serve as a Parliamentarian in 
the Regiment of Cuirassiers known as “ Hasilrig’s Lobsters,” during 
the English Civil War. We fought in those days against Popes, 
Turks, and Tyrants; and I have been consistent, in our own, by 
fighting against the Cad,—the real tyrant of our epoch, who disgraces 
freedom when he combats for it, and who ruins it in every case in 
which he gets the upper hand. 

London, no doubt, has always been my head-quarters, just as it was 
the place where I received my literary trainmg. And to the honour 
of the great city be it said, that, however hard has been your struggle 
in her—whatever anguish you may have undergone within her vast 
bulk from the calamities which belong to human life—you never hate 
her, as you do an inferior town in which you have suffered. She is 
too mighty to be affected in your imagination by association with 
individual care or woe. In this respect London is like the sea. Who 


dares to have a spite against the Ocean, whatever misfortune has 
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befallen him or his, from its waves? But who could bear to pass day 
after day the village pond in which his little boy was drowned? 
There are meanness and pain everywhere ; but meanness is never so 
mean, pain is never so bitter, as in small places. 

I am led on by this reflection to-night—we are bowling along in a 
West Indian steamer, it has just struck three bells in the first watch, 
and I have been thanking God that I have “all night in” in my 
cabin before me—to recall some experiences of my various provincial 
editorships. My first, when I was still young, was an easy one. The 
pay was small, but there was next to no work. [I lived in lodgings in 
a cathedral town; the paper came out weekly; and as for writing, 
there was nothing to write about! Nobody in the county—an 
agricultural and old-fashioned one—ever disputed the authority of the 
Tory duke, our patron, and we never reasoned on public questions for 
fear of disturbing the simplicity of the local mind. So, our fine 
sleepy old print—we had a crown resting on a Bible in the centre of 
the title, and the duke’s arms on each side of it—was made up chiefly 
from extracts. My existence here was very dull. I smoked a great 
deal too much, read the classics, and began to be afraid that I should 
marry—purely pour me désennuyer—the daughter of my landlady, a 
blue-eyed lass who condescended to bring me my after-dinner coflee. 
But she freed me from this danger, poor thing! by running off with a 
lieutenant in a regiment stationed there—one De Bogyn, whose grand- 
father, a Mr. Buggins, had beena grocer in St. Mary Axe. He left the 
——th after spending all his money; then sold his commission, and 
spent that; then married a middle-aged woman with ten thousand 
pounds, and turned little Polly Higgins adrift. But long before this I 
had sickened of the place, and gone back to London—on the strength 
of a new comic paper—the proprietor of which bolted at the tenth 
number, with his partner’s capital, and every shilling in the till, 
owing a pot of money to the paper-makers, and letting in every 
contributor who had not had the good luck to draw some salary in 
advance. Fora moment I felt like Sir Simon McGuffog after Tilly 
thrashed Obentraut on the Barenberg in 1627. But a new appoint- 
ment turned up, and I found myself in charge of a paper in a large 
west country town. The proprietor, an energetic bandy-legged little 
man, had begun life as a hedge-schoolmaster ; had speculated success- 
fully in railways; and was now keen after newspaper property, by 
which he hoped to gain influence and importance. He was one of a 
breed not uncommon now—a sham-genial Cad. He slapped you on 
the back; made a great splutter about the wines at his dinners— 
crying, “ Lay into that ’ock, Mr. McG. ;’—“ No ’eel-taps,”—and so 
forth ; but never paid a shilling more than he could help, nor an hour 
earlier than he could avoid paying it. The social ambition of Weggles 
(that was his name) was a good deal interfered with by the state of 
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his “h’s” and of his nails. But I did not serve with him long. 
There was a young Weggles put into the office as a kind of 
“manager,” and I soon found that the secret object of this was that I 
should educate him—till he was fit tosupersede me! The McGuffogs 
sometimes coach gentlemen, but not these sort of people; and I did 
not like the prospect. At last, Weggles junior took to opening my 
letters, and when remonstrated with became insolent. I kicked him 
downstairs, and started for London by the first train, leaving the pair 
to bring out the next number of the Wester Monitor between them. 

My next campaign was in the manufacturing districts. Some 
capitalists in Snobdale, frightened by the Trades’ Unions, had turned 
Conservatives a few years before, and set up an organ. They were 
not bad fellows in their way, and had even extravagant notions of 
hospitality ; for my predecessor, a genteel literary snob, had quarrelled 
with them because they expected him to drink with them at a hotel 
in the forenoons. I was too good a representative of Sir Simon to 
care much about ¢hat. But there were two features of our mutual 
relation which made my situation intolerable. My conservatism is of 
the feudal and literary type, and theirs was that kitchen-conservatism 
which only cares to protect institutions as the embodiment of so much 
realised capital. In their hearts, they did not half venerate enough 
the traditions either of blood or of culture. I felt ashamed to pitch 
into Whig nobles, with whose ancestors Uchtred McGuffog, the poet, 
had charged at Marston Moor, in the cause of the soturiers of Snob- 
dale. And, again, of literature, and all that it represents—style, 
taste, scholarship, and the rest of it—they had about as much notion 
as of putting a frigate about. They measured a leader with a yard- 
wand; and all their criticism was summed up in the words “a fil 
collum.” Of course, Isoon became as weary of Snobdale as I had been 
of Westmouth, or Bichester, and once more returned to Gray’s Inn. 

Here I had been leading a peaceful life for some years, thankful to 
be able to make daily bread without being a buffoon, or a writer of 
spoony novels, when a new provincial experience opened itself before 
me. <A few good fellows were breakfasting with me one morning, 
rather late, when the postman’s knock announced a letter. “ Reeky- 
borough ?” I exclaimed, looking at the post-mark ; “who the deuce 
should be writing to me from Reekyborough?” <A glance at the 
interior showed me that I was wanted on another campaign. “ Read, 
read !” shouted the little company, who were all very intimate friends, 
and I began to read accordingly : 

“ Reekyborough, N.B., August 185—. 

“Srr,—I am instructed to offer you the editorship of The Reeky- 
borough Courier, with the ancient and respectable reputation of which 
you are no doubt well acquainted. Our objection to our present editor 
is that he is a vulgar declaimer——” 

VoL. XXIII. N 
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Here I was interrupted by such a roar of laughter as made it im- 
possible for me to proceed ; it was a perfect aoBeoros yédws. 

“A more serious objection I never heard,” said Gilbert Morris, very 
drily, when the noise abated. 

“There is a gravity about the statement which quite floors my 
gravity,” was the remark of another man. “You Scotchmen are 
irresistible, and I begin to believe, with Dr. Johnson, that you have 
no humour. Yet, your Galloway stories, McGuffog, and your Border 
stories, Jack Pringle, are very good.” 

“There are dull men in all countries,” observed Jemmy Farquharson, 
a clever, pleasant barrister, rather savagely. Jemmy makes it the 
pursuit of his life to be a Scotsman. Born and bred in England— 
knowing Scotland mainly from books and autumnal visits—Jemmy 
is full of its poetry, and its poetry only, and sees nothing of the Thistle 
but what Hogg so prettily calls its “purple bonnet.” He breakfasts 
on kippered salmon, followed by oat-cake and Borgue honey, and 
winds up at night with a tumbler of Kay’s “ Islay and Glenlivat mixed,” 
the celebrated “red seal, at nineteen.” He quotes Scots writers, from 
Buchanan to Hill Burton, from Sir David Lindsay to Alexander 
Smith, in preference to all others; and little Mrs. Farquharson fastens 
with a brooch of cairngorm, more lovely than amber, the prettiest 
shawl of Farquharson tartan over the prettiest shoulders in the world. 
Life to Jemmy Farquharson is a Waverley ball. 

“And shall you go to the provinces again, McGuffog ?” asked the 
man who had spoken before Farquharson. 

“The provinces!” exclaimed Jemmy. “Scotland is a kingdom, 
Brindley. Reekyborough is a capital, Brindley. You talk like a 
cockney, Brindley.” 

Brindley puffed his pipe tranquilly, and only shrugged his shoulders 
with the solid indifference of a true John Bull. Jack Pringle and I 
looked at each other. We, too, were Anglicised Scots, Scott Anglicati; 
we shared all Farquharson’s historical feeling, and some of his enthu- 
siasm ; but we had seen more of the ugly side of life than Jemmy, and 
we were not quite so rapturous about the bonny northern land as he. 

“For my part I would not dive in Scotland,” said the only other 
Scot present, Maxwell Adair, of the Inland Circuit. “Scotland is my 
last illusion, and I mean to carry it to my grave.” Adair is a kind of 
cousin of mine, through the Maxwells of Yellowlea. It comes about 
in this way :—Aymer Maxwell, third son of* . . . To return: 

“Finish your letter, McGuffog,” Brindley called out. “ While we 
are chafing, we are preventing you from attending to business.” 

I finished it accordingly ; but what followed the sentence which 


* T have here expunged, without pity, a digression of McGuffog’s on 
various branches of the house of Maxwell, to which his grandmother 
appears to have belonged.—Ep. 
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had caused so much amusement was mere detail. My correspondent 
was agent for the proprietors of the Reekyborough Courier, and he 
proceeded to state his terms, which were fair enough. 

My previous experience of provincial editorships had not been 
encouraging. But was this a provincial editorship? I did not know. 
I had left Scotland in boyhood ; knew it pretty well from its literature 
and traditions ; from the talk of the relations who, after my father’s 
death, had brought me up; and from a few holiday rambles. But as 
regards the downright prose of its daily life, and actual condition, 
I fairly knew nothing—as I was soon destined to discover. I saw 
it through a haze rising out of family legends, old books, and Sir 
Walter Scott's glorious works of imagination—a haze tinted by the 
ruddy luminous glow of the fire of the supper-room at Ambrose’s—the 
scene of the “ Noctes Ambrosian.” A certain curiosity to enlarge this 
dreamy kind of knowledge, by the results of positive experience, was 
one of several reasons which made me accept the Reekyborough offer. 
The whole affair was arranged within a fortnight of the breakfast at 
which the reader has assisted in Gray’s Inn. 

I love the smell of salt water, which brings me back my youth; so 
I went to Reekyborough by sea. It is far the best way of approach- 
ing Reekyborough, as the river is incomparably the best way of 
approaching London. I had made a run to Athens while on leave 
from the Indian Navy, and as we steamed up the Forth early on a fine 
morning, I could see that those who first called Reekyborough “ Modern 
Athens,” said something not wholly absurd from a geographical point 
of view.* There is a rough likeness between the sites of the two 
cities, and their scenery, as beheld from the water, though there is a 
continuous rise from the coast to Reekyborough, while the road from 
the Pirzus to Athens runs through a plain. Thus Inchkeith, the little 
island that you pass on your right, may answer to the Psyttaleia of 
Herodotus (Lib. viii. cc. 76 and 95) ; the vijcos tis . . . mpbcbe Xara- 
pivos ToTav, Baa, Sicoppos vavair, of the Perse of Auschylus. The 
Castle, of course, corresponds to the Acropolis; and the Pentlands and 
Arthur’s Seat—with much difference, no doubt—to Hymettus and Pen- 
telicus respectively. Such were my dreams, at least, as we moved along. 

Well, it scarcely took three months to teach me that honest 
Brindley’s instinct—for he really new as little about Scotland as, I 
am sorry to say, most Englishmen do—had been right. I was as 
much a provincial editor at Reekyborough as I had been at Bichester, 
Westmouth, or Snobdale. The provincialism was on a bigger scale, of 
course, for we had a provincial university, and a provincial bar, and 
provincial churches, all with an independent life of their own. But 

* T remember McGuffog’s visit to Athens, happening to be in the Pirzeus 


at the time, in the Lotus. He was a tall bony lad of eighteen, with grey 
eyes, and light hair with a glint of red in it.—Eb. 
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the notes or marks of provincialism were on all these institutions, as 
on society and the press. You simply studied the type to greater 
advantage, like a naturalist, who having only seen certain forms of life 
in an aquarium, finds himself transplanted to a large range of rocks and 
sand, where big pools of salt water left by the tide are teeming with 
specimens. ‘The “Modern Athens” of to-day is as different from that 
of Scott and Wilson, as the real modern Athens of King George from 
that of Pericles!’ The changes of the nineteenth century are great ; 
but, above all, they are rapid—that is the distinctive feature of changes 
now. The Navy of this year is as different from the Navy of old 
Charley Napier, as from that of Blake. 

Let me jot down a few recollections, illustrative of the position of a 
provincial editor in Reekyborough. 

For a time I was assisted by the advice of a Committee of threc 
persons connected with the journal. Some public question arising, 
one of the three maintained a certain view of it in a letter in our 
columns—-and was attacked by another of the trio in another letter 
next day. This, I think, was the first glimpse I had of the admirable 
unity of our party in the North—one element in a condition of things 
which makes the cause wholly desperate (as I am firmly convinced) in 
that part of the United Kingdom. The Committee, however, was 
useful to me; for I found myself entirely ignorant of the chief local 
leaders of parties and sects—their reputations never having established 
themselves in London. <A comic feature of my widening knowledge 
was the discovery that Reekyborough had its own Charles Lambs, 
Thomas Hoods, and other types of a genius which in London is con- 
sidered rare. This was especially to be learned from a brother organ’s 
obituary memoirs. When a country minister dropped off, you would 
find from the Thistle that he had something of Cicero in him; a 
thread of Bossuet’s oratorical genius mingling itself with the quaint 
humour of Burton of the Anatomy ; and the &e. of somebody else’s 
&e. At first, this puzzled me ; for I certainly never used to meet any- 
body who the least reminded me of such illustrious men; and I 
thought it very hard that these wonderful characters should all take it 
into their heads to die, just as I had come back to reside in my native 
land. But I found that it was part of the common old provincial 
humbug which glorifies local men everywhere, and which was so 
nauseous in R eckyborough, that the reporters of a own and other 
papers used to talk of a « Reeky borough audience,” a “ Reekyborough 
public,” as of something quite unlike any company > that could exist 
in other country towns. 

Among other prompt discoveries was this, that I must set my face 
against being made an instrument of the perpetration of mean jobs. 
There was an old law case going on then, and perhaps still, called tho 
Shilpit Case. I was absolutely requested by the agent of the pro- 
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prietors to insert a leading article on one side of the question, written 
or inspired by a partner of the defendant, who had married the defen- 
dant’s cook! Of course, I refused point-blank. 

So much for my first intestine troubles as a provincial editor in 
Tteekyborough. The nuisances that came upon one from without 
were at least more cheerful, inasmuch as many of them were amusing. 
I knew of old that a provincial editor was public property; that 
everybody thought he had a right to walk in to see him, out of the 
streets; but I had fondly hoped to escape this infliction now that I 
was in a “capital.” Vain delusion! Just as you had settled down in 
your editorial room, to study a debate or a blue-book, your door would 
be opened. “A gentleman to see you, sir,” says the publisher,—sym- 
pathising with you, but helpless. A stalwart being, of dark appear- 
ance, enters ; takes a chair before you have time to invite him to do 
so; and, in an indescribable accent, begins : 

“May I ask ye, sir, what is your opeenion of Scottish drawmatic 
leeterature ?” 

Recovering from my surprise, I try to turn off the discussion in a 
jocular fashion. “TI am afraid, sir, we have none. Sir David Lindsay 
is obsolete from his antiquity, and Home’s Douglas is seen to be 
trash.” But the Scot of this calibre and class is the most literal of 
human beings, and he bores on for good twenty minutes. At last he 
withdraws, and you once more turn to your work. Again, the door 
opens. The visitor, this time, is a fat but lively personage, with a 
twinkle of Scotch humour in his eye, and as familiar as if he had 
known you from childhood. 

“Why dinna ye come doon on Gladstone about the whusky 
duty? Man! it’s joost shamefu’! ‘The distillers canna afford to 
sell the stuff unadulterated noo; and the stills are at work, in spite 
of the Excise, a’ over the Heelands. Look at thae feggers, Mister 
McGuffog.” 

This is a statistical bore, connected with distilling, and he harangues 
for half-an-hour. At last he winds up with, “ Weel, weel, if ye winna 
meddle with it, the y’editor over the rodd ‘ill hae the start o’ ye—he 
likes a drop hissel’ !” 

Scarcely has the distilling humorist followed in the steps of the 
bore of a dramatic turn than a little man, in a high state of excite- 
ment, runs in. He has a copy of the Courzer in his hand: 

“Sir, in Tuesday’s paper there was a most infamous paragraph—I 
have it here. . Ye’ll remember, that in the third co-lumn on Tues- 
day——” 

I interrupt him, and assure him, calmly, that he shall have justice. 
Ife, like many another fellow of the stamp, expects the editor to 
remember every line of the paper for weeks back. The faithful chief 
reporter comes, everything is made clear to the blockhead, and he 
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departs without a word of thanks. By this time it has become plain 
that the leader cannot be written till after dinner. And written it is, 
towards midnight, in an atmosphere that would tell on the constitu- 
tion of an elephant, and to the accompaniment, outside, of a bagpipe, 
and of the drunken and frenzied screams and yells of the Reeky- 
borough poor of the “Old Town.” I have been in Smyrna, and in 
Lisbon (which, however, I hear, has been much improved during the 
last twenty years)—to say nothing of the worst parts of Naples, and 
of the ancient Norman towns; but anything like the filth and de- 
gradation of the “Old Town” of Reekyborough I never saw; indeed, 
I know on the best authority that it is worse than the Jews’ Quarter 
in Warsaw. 

The leader, I say, is finished, and what with the proof, and the late 
telegrams, the small hours are pretty well advanced before you get 
home. Next day you are languid, and are about to go to “the Hill,” 
for the sake of its glorious northern air, and matchless view, and the 
rich odour of the resplendent yellow broom. But you wait a little 
for the office-boy with the morning letters, and the second edition of 
that forenoon. Ah! here he comes! Good! a leader from Tom 
Kilby in London,—lucid, logical, succinct, elegant,—Oxford culture, 
tempered by metropolitan experience, and just tinged with a nuance 
of rural and territorial sentiment. My spirits rise; but—confound 
it!—what's this? It is a letter in a hand which I have learned to 
know, as well as I know the loose, sloppy, clumsy English; the 
grovelling illiberality, the saponaceous cant, and the weak, wavering 
fluctuations of view of the writer. “Dear Sir,” it runs, “in your 
leader of Monday the following expressions occur: ‘ Would it not be 
well if some of the energy employed in establishing the proposed 
“Professorship of Protestantism” were directed to those sanitary im- 
provements about the necessity of which all Reekyborough is agreed ? 
Our Protestantism is perfectly safe, while the health of the city is in 
great peril, and while the death-rate is already higher than that of 
many towns far less favourably situated.’ It appears to me that, 
from your London training, you may not be sufficiently alive to the 
strong Protestant feeling of Reekyborough.” Presently he goes on: 
“Were you not too severe on Professor McFlea? He is, indeed, 
an enemy of Orthodoxy, but such attacks irritate our Presbyterian 


friends ; and, besides, the Professor is wnder the chastisement of a 


higher hand. . . . I enclose a copy of the number complained of, 
with marginal remarks by Mr. David Moke, Mr. Patter, and Mr.- 
Rufus Foxey.” 

A few lines of commentary on the passages in italics will give the 
reader an insight into the absurdities of provincial faction. McFlea’s 
“chastisement ” need not detain us ; how was I to know that he had just 
lost a venerable aunt? But the phrases, “Presbyterian friend” and 
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“ Protestant feeling,” suggest a division of the Conservatives of Reeky- 
borough into their chief different varieties. Here it is: 

Conservatives of the Episcopalian Church, of High Church leanings; 
liberal in social questions. 

_ Conservatives of the Episcopalian Church, of Low Church leanings; 
rigid in social questions. 

Conservatives of the Established Presbyterian Church of the old Mode- 
rate School; easy about social questions. 

Conservatives of the Established Presbyterian Church of the Evangelical 
School; strict about social questions. 

Thus a Scotch Conservative may or may not be a Presbyterian; he 
may or may not be a fanatic about popery ; he may or may not be a 
Sabbatarian fanatic. Many of the party resemble their brother Con- 
servatives in nothing but being in a hopeless minority in the nation. 

But who are Messrs. David Moke and his friends? Advocates, or 
barristers, of provincial education and mediocre parts; men who in 
England might have become Recorders, or County Court Judges, but 
who lead a party in Scotland, because Scotland has become a province, 
whose affairs are no longer in the hands of its aristocracy, and whose 
ablest men emigrate. The result is, that even the party-system itself 
of Reekyborough is a sham; for how does the legal adventurer know 
what he may have to be indebted to the Lord Advocate of the other 
side for? Moke and Foxey will never risk their prospects on a ques- 
tion of mere principle! This was abundantly seen in my time, when, 
on the long-agitated matter of the Establishments’ relation to the 
Parochial Schools, Moke sacrificed her rights unexpectedly in a com- 
promise with the Dissenters. Moke was member for a county where 
the Dissenters were strong. I see that he is now on the bench, with 
the title of Lord Mokesley ; and, Conservative as he is, I would bet that 
he still sneers frequently at Mr. Disraeli over his thimbleful of claret. 
Foxey knows better; he has not yet reached the top of the tree. 
Has it ever struck you, good reader, that the vulpes of our time has 
improved tremendously on the vulpes of the time of sop, and that 
we require a new version of the famous old fable about him and the 
grapes? He does not, now, pretend to despise the grapes. Not he. 
He goes to the ass, and says: Just stand under that tree there, and 
you shall have something nice for yourself; and the ass stands ac- 
cordingly. ‘Then he goes to a stupid old monkey, and gets him to 
stand upright on the ass’s back. Then he finds an agile young 
monkey, anxious to court a wise old Renard, and him he employs to 
leap dexterously on the donkey; to jump, next, on the stupid old 
monkey’s shoulders; and, at last, by one bold spring, to knock down 
the grapes for which vulpes is waiting below. This is the way in 
which a man like Foxey wses men. How often have I seen the 
aspiring, hungry, young beginners of the Parliament House hanging 
slavishly round the pawky old intriguers of the party, or helping them 
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on with their greatcoats going away from a dinner! De vobis, my 
lads, fabula narratur! And I hope that, at least, a grape or two may 
fall in your way, since you have the patience to stick to a thankless 
provincial party, and a ruined provincial cause. 

Indeed, but for observing local character, and local humours, a pro- 
vincial editor of my temperament and antecedents must have sunk 
under what Lucretius calls “ the black waves of lethargy.” But there 
was always something to speculate about, or laugh at. My mere 
levees were by no means confined to blockheads of the peculiarly 
narrow type described above. I had visits from all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, and once had the gratification of hearing that a French 
artist wanted to see me, and that he had brought an interpreter with 
him. There was an unconscious revelation of his experience of the 
Reekyborough press there, which I much relished. Again, shall I 
ever forget the distinguished men—I say again, the distinguished 
men—who did me the honour to come to our poor Cowriex office ? 
Berwickshire Bumpshus himself has been there, a professor and a 
Jandholder !—Bumpshus, whom the university always selected for its 
spokesman on solemn occasions, as having the greatest command of 
sonorous language, with the smallest disturbing element in the shape 
of ideas, in all its body: When Bumpshus came to “tHE Great 
Disrosrr or Events” in the course of a speech, the beadle himself 
trembled. The beadle was a great man—perhaps cqual to Bumpshus 
in mere intellect—but he was human, and liable to emotions of awe. 
It must have been in order to protect his great brains that Berwick- 
shire Bumpshus used so constantly to keep his hat on in my room. 
At first I thought the practice odd; but, to be sure, I was early 
spoiled for the appreciation of the manners of Reekyborough, by 
having been brought up among the sons of English gentlemen. 

Professor Dottrel, too, used to grace my chambers by his presence. 
He had been a classical professor for forty years, during some fifteen 
of which he had been unfit for the duties of the chair. Yet the 
veteran clung closely to his post rather than abandon the rising 
generation! This was touching, and touching, too, was the ac- 
quiescence of Reekyborough in the arrangement. A country town, 
like a family, sticks by its own people. It pretends to divide itself 
into Whigs and Tories, and what not ; but it always stands up for its 
children when the question is one of mere national utility, or national 
honour. cekyborough’s tolerance for Professor Dottrel was admir- 
ably matched by its kindliness for Professor Jawkins. Poor Jawkints 
did not, indeed, know the subject which it was his business to teach ; 
but then—hang it !—he was always ready to make a speech about 
any other subject under heaven. We had Jawkins on rope-dancing, 
Jawkins-on the potato disease, Jawkins on crinoline, and he shed 
quite 2 lustre over the winter season—especially that dreadful winter 
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when the waiters, who wait at whole hosts of genteel private dinners 
in turns, raised their fee from five to six shillings, and nearly created 
a revolution. 

The Presbyterian ministers, again, who favoured us with a look-in, 
were a great and varied source of delight to me. Bred in England, 
my ideal of a clergyman has somehow ‘always included such elements 
as learning, politeness, and agreeable manners. I am no bigot, 
however, and I like to extend my views by pushing into new fields of 
social life. Shall I ever forget the queer old rural pastor, who, by 
some strange accident, had married a gentlewoman of great connections, 
and who used periodically to call, only to bore me about her uncle the 
general, and her cousin Sir John? Thou, too, greasy Nibby, whose 
heavy epigrams on Colenso I dropped, like lead, into the waste-paper 
basket, and who didst discover thereupon that “ MeGuffog drank,” art 
thou alive or dead ? Does the prig and twaddling essayist, thy colleague 
Binks, still go about relating that Nibby’s uncle is his (Binks’s) 
beadle ? I love to meditate on Binks, and to read him in the Goody 
Twoshoes Magazine—that periodical which now represents the 
literature of the church of Robertson, and Reid, and Campbell, and 
Blair. The fatuous vanity disguising itself for a moment under senti- 
mental self-depreciation, but re- appearing at once in the smirk which 
accompanies pointless detraction, or lying anecdotes—the airy toadyism 
of the vulgar Reekyborough a man, “which can make 0 clergyman 
stoop to ialk of his church as “our shop ; ’—these are the traits ‘which, 
in hours of satirical reverie, bring before me the image of my quon- 
dam acquaintance Binks. One turns from it with pleasure, even to 
remember the spare, pallid figure of the bigot Snickson, one of those 
so-called “ evangelical” men who contrive to draw nothing beautiful 
from the evangel, and in whose unwholesome natures the milk of its 
doctrine turns sour. Rightly ‘did our ancestors call their classical 
studies “the Humanities ;” and mean and narrow must the institutions 
be whose members are fed only on the crumbs of them. My father, I 
remember, used to bewail the condition of the probationers who came 
before the Presbytery for examination, with the broad, free humour of 
the old Galwegian school. “It is not only,” he would say, “ that the 
lads cannot construe,—they cannot drink.” From the paternal point 
of view, literature and geniality declined together.: 

But it is time to pull up “ with a round turn,” as we used to say 
ut sea. Here I am, prattling away to myself, and (from habit) to an 
imaginary audience, when every other saloon passenger is asleep, and 
Major McHaflie, my excellent countryman, is snoring in tones that 
menace apoplexy. There goes three bells in the middle watch ; I must 
smoke one cigar in the moonlight, and turn in. 
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Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. 


A STORY. 
By tux Avutuor or “ArcHIE LOVELL,” Wc. Xe. 





Cuaprer XLVIII. 


ONCE MORE! 


Turex voLumes have been filled in recording one year of Steven 
Lawrence’s life. The progress of the next can be told in almost as 
many pages. 

Is it not so in the actual experience of every one of us? A month, 
or two, or three months, will yield amplest materials—rich colour, 
depth of passion; warmth, vigour, life; materials for a great deal 
more than one poor three-volume story! The history of the next 
year, or dozen years, may be summed up in a short sentence: “ This 
man or woman continued to exist.” 

Steven Lawrence, after his return from Paris, continued to exist 
for another twelve months in Ashcot. He did more than exist,—he 
worked. From the moment in which the story of Dora’s disgrace, 
variously amplified, became known, it had been decided by all the 
gossips in Clithero that Steven Lawrence would give up his farm to 
a tenant or a purchaser, and return again to his “old wild ways” 
abroad. His heart had never been rightly in the land. Something, 
indefinable even to Clithero wisdom, had been wrong in the lad from 
the first. His life had been set awry—there was the truth !—by 
getting mixed up with the Squire’s family. He had been made too 
high for his own station, and now—now could be seen how much 
store those of a higher class had set on him! Asa matter of course 
he would part from his land (not a few persons held decided opinions 
as to which portion Lord Haverstock would buy, and which the 
Squire), and go abroad again: and about the best thing the poor 
fellow could do. What good could a man of his age come to with a 
solitary fireside, old Barbara for his companion, and never a man in 
the parish, gentleman or labourer, that he could take for a friend ? 

So said the Clithero world; and the Clithero world was wrong. 
Whatever were Steven Lawrence’s intentions for the future, it soon 
became evident that, for the present, he would hold on to Ashcot. 
On the same Sunday that Dora was brought back to Clithero, he 
made his appearance at Shiloh for the evening service—looking ten 
years older, the village girls whispered to each other, but with head 
erect, dressed, not as his wife had always made him dress, but in his 
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old yeoman fashion, and with self-possessed demeanour, too unob- 
trusive, too quiet, to be aught but genuine ; the demeanour of a man 
not so much seeking to brave off, as to disallow, the suspicion of 
personal disgrace. Next morning at daybreak he was up and out 
with his men. “My wife is dead to me,” he said briefly to Barbara, 
as he left the house (the story had been told her yesterday). ‘ You 
will see that everything belonging to her is sent back to the Dene: 
and from this moment forth we will mention her name no more. 
You and I will be alone together for the future.” Then he went 
away to the fields; put his hand to the plough, the harrow, to what- 
ever work was being done on the farm that morning, returned at noon, 
dined as he used to do in the kitchen, worked again till dusk. After 
this—the kitchen fireside and his pipe, Barbara, death-silent, with her 
sewing opposite, till bed-time ! 

And this day varied, as far as work went, by the changing seasons ; 
and only so varied was the pattern following which the succeeding 
year went by, for Dora’s death made absolutely no change in his con- 
dition. He never put on mourning for her, thereby showing dis- 
respect, it must be allowed, towards the family at the Dene, but the 
principles of a Christian man, said the Elders of Shiloh. (No sickly 
apologists for human frailty! Men who speaking, on such subjects, 
would quote you the grand old written law of stoning unto death 
without the camp sooner than any later instance of that law’s in- 
fringement. Dora Lawrence had sinned: in sinning had ceased to 
be Steven’s wife as much as if all the judges in England had divorced 
them. Should the husband she had sinned against mock the Lord’s 
house by wearing mourning in it for a castaway?) He refused 
firmly, quietly, to accept any remaining portion of her marriage- 
dower, when offer of its payment was made to him through Mr. 
Hilliard’s solicitor. 'The money had never been his; he had no right 
to receive it; and he took this opportunity of saying, with his duty 
to the Squire, that he hoped by Christmas to pay back all that had 
been advanced him for the improvement of his land. When he went 
beyond the farm, which was seldom, and chanced to meet Mr. 
Hilliard, he would salute him just with the simple respect of his 
boyish days, but with no more than “ How are you, Lawrence ? how 
goes the farm?” and “ Well, I thank you, sir,” passing on either side. 
Twice,—twice only,—he met Katharine Fane; and each time they 
bowed ; then, with quick-averted eyes, like people who shrank guiltily 
from each other’s presence, went on their way . . . the past, and all 
the love it held, as rigidly dead as though a dozen winters had frozen 
above its grave! He was friendly still, on matters of horse-dealing, 
with Lord Haverstock, but no more. (Despite her horror of the 
“gentry’s ways,” Barbara thought, at times, she would sooner see 
him drinking French wines, or playing cards like young Josh again, 
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than leading the death-in-life that he was leading now!) Other 
society he had none. Once, with pride smitten, with his heart deso- 
late, he had been able to sink, by intervals at least, to the level of 
Mills and his associates; had been able to seek forgetfulness in such 
sources as men of their stamp term pleasure. This was impossible to 
him now. ‘The barest thought of dissipation, coarse or refined, filled 
him with loathing—did not dissipation remind him of Paris? And 
so, in his ignorance, he fell passively back upon the companionship 
that wise men declare to be the most efficient of all consolation,—the 
companionship of solitude and work ! 

Work, if it brought nothing else, brought its own material reward. 
By Christmas his debt to the Squire was paid off. By the following 
spring there was promise of such crops in Ashcot as the land had 
never been made to yield since Joshua Lawrence's death. Waving 
weed-free grass fields; well-kept potato ridges; the young corn green 
and upright ; the orchard showing abundant signs of autumn plenty ; 
and for whom—for what? Tired with work, as Steven was returning 
one night from early grass-cutting—this eyer-recurring question 
vexing his heart—a sharp bend in one of the lanes near Ashcot 
brought him suddenly upon the Squire. The usual salutation was 
exchanged between them, and Steven had already passed a step or 
two down the lane, when Mr. Hilliard reined in his horse, and, 
turning, held out his hand. “Lawrence,” he cried, “ you're just the 
man I wanted to meet! I’ve a message for you—come, shake hands, 
lad! don’t keep up ill-blood for ever—I’ve a message for you from 
Kate. You won't refuse to listen to it, I suppose ?” 

A flush rose over Steven’s sunburnt face. “Of course I will listen, 
sir, to anything that you or—or Miss Katharine choose to say to me.” 

“Well, let the past be past then, and be friends with us! Katha- 
rine’s marriage is fixed, as I suppose you’ve heard, for the nineteenth, 
not a week hence, and she wants you to come to it. A very quict 
affair it will be—not above a dozen people present. It grieves 
Katharine, and Lord Petres too, that you should continue to be 
estranged from us.” 

“They are very good, both of them,” said Steven, turning away 
his’ face. “Tell Miss Katharine, please, that I am grateful for her 
kind intention in asking me. As to going, sir—you must know how 
impossible it would be for me to do’ that !” 

“Well, well,” said the Squire, “if I speak honestly, I expected 
nothing less—only a year past, poor thing! and . . . ah, well, no 
need to open old wounds afresh. If you won't come to the wedding, 
Lawrence, will you come and dine with me next Tuesday? This is 
my invitation, mind. Petres is coming down on some settlement 
business, and I am going to ask one or two of the Clithero people, 
yourself among them, to meet him. A men’s party only. Kate is 
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still in London with her sister, and poor Mrs. Hilliard is too ill, I’m 
sorry to say, to appear. Now, mind, I shall take it as a show of 
personal ill-feeling to me if you refuse. Lord Petres, Katharine, all 
of us, wish the past to be done with. Surely this is a time when old 
wrongs should be forgotten.” 

Then Steven looked up full at the Squire. “The past can never 
be done with,” said he; “nor wrongs forgotten. I’m not that sort of 
man; and, indeed, my wish, as long as I remain in the old country, 
is to have nothing to do with any kind of society again. However, 
sir,” he added, “I accept your invitation; I will dine with you. It 
would ill become me, after all your kindness, were I churl enough to 
refuse.” 

And when he got home, for the first time for months past, Steven 
made mention of the Squire’s family to Barbara. “Im going to dine 
at the Dene next Tuesday—there’s news for you! I’m going to 
dinner-parties among lords and gentry once more. Lord Petres is 
coming down from London, and the wedding-day is fixed for the 
nineteenth. To think we never knew it! We are like people living 
in a prison, Barbara, you and I! never hear a bit of what’s going on 
now-a-days.” 

He sat down in his accustomed place beside the hearth, and for a 
minute or more talked on quickly, jestingly, of lords and ladies, of 
gossip and of weddings. Then, in a second, his voice broke—his face 
sank down between his hands—and Barbara, awe-struck, crept from 
the kitchen and left him alone. After a year’s stoicism it had come 
to this. Nature was stronger than him: the man’s stout heart had 
given way at last. 


So much for Steven; now for the manner in which Katharine, in 
her differently-ordered life, had continued during the past twelve- 
month to exist. The story again is short. Through many a weary 
month after Dora’s death she rose, went to rest, went to church, 
visited the poor at Clithero; endured, until she sickened at her own 
endurance, the sight of the low white walls of Ashcot across the bay. 
Then, when spring came round, yielding to Mrs. Dering’s entreaty, 
went up to London, and by degrees drifted back—what with lost 
delight in life, with paralysed energy, can one do but drift ?—into the 
old London routine of two years ago. 

The day on which she was to become Lord Petres’ wife was settled 
for her (their marriage had been put off in November by reason of 
her mourning), and she saw Lord Petres for an hour daily, at her 
sister's house, and at times tried to persuade herself she was growing 
to love him. And Mrs. Dering took her to dinners and to operas; 
and if she found no zest in conquering, she at least went back easily 
into the old habit of making conquests. And she dressed, with a 
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certain languid renewal of interest in her own beauty; and now—at 
the time Steven was busy with his grass-cutting—was deep in the 
counsels of jewellers and mantua-makers for her trousseau. Katharine 
Fane went on existing ; as common opinion goes, went on living; and 
a very enviable pleasant life, too. Aged, a good deal, people said ; 
had never looked the same after that dreadful misalliance of her 
cousin Dora’s; and, it was sadly visible, cared no more for poor little 
Lord Petres than ever! But heart did not belong to the Fane 
nature. Look at Mrs. Dering, placid and contented with her terrible 
old General! Look at Mrs. Dering, and you could see the future 
Lady Petres; handsome, popular, decorous ; ice-cold to everything in 
the universe as to her own household. So prophesied the world, and 
truly ; Katharine herself would have been the first to endorse the 
truth of the prophecy. 

Her marriage-day, I say, was now fixed—not a week distant; and 
one afternoon, the same brightness in the London streets that there 
had been on the afternoon of Dora’s death, she found herself driving 
home with Mrs. Dering after a Jong last visit on bridal business to 
the milliner. With a repugnance she would scarcely acknowledge to 
herself, Katharine had hitherto shrunk from trying on her wedding- 
dress; and to-day, for the first time, had seen, shuddering as she saw, 
the reflection of the future Lady Petres veiled, wreathed with orange- 
blossom, as she would stand before the altar. A beautiful sight in 
the sisterly eyes of Mrs. Dering—an awful one to herself; a sight 
that made her cheeks turn crimson, then white, and every pulse in her 
body throb with shame. “Steven, Steven, if it had been for him!” 
All through the sunny, crowded streets as they drove along, and while 
Mrs. Dering talked in cheerful tones over the details of the approach- 
ing marriage, this ery rose from her heart. Oh, white wedding dress! 
oh, speaking of holiest vows—if all had been for him! How had the 
marriage feast been a consecrated one; the dress symbolic indeed of a 
heart given, in the whiteness of love, to its new allegiance; the vows, 
not legal stipulations of a deed-of-sale, in the keeping of whose barren 
letter a cold future would be spent, but love-promises, through 
tenderest fulfilment of whose spirit all the years to come had been 
made sweet! 

Steven, Steven. His name rang through her brain with a per- 
sistency that grew at last into a positive bodily torture; and so, to 
still it—as a child seeks to still a ghost-terror by calling on it aloud— 
she forced herself, with trembling lips, to bring out his name, 
“Steven Lawrence won't come to my wedding, Bella, did you know? 
but he accepted the invitation, papa tells me, to dine with them yester- 
day. Perhaps it’s natural he should stay away—from the wedding, 
I mean—but I’m glad to think he has dined once more at the Dene, 
and that he and Lord Petres have met. Td like to think,” something 
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in the sound of her voice made this a question, “ that I should see his 
face once more in this world ?” 

“ And why should you not see it as many more times as you like ?” 
replied Mrs. Dering, with characteristic generosity. “Steven Law- 
rence’s position has been awkward as regards you hitherto, from the 
warm way in which you espoused poor Dora's part. But time 
softens everything. You and Lord Petres both like Steven Lawrence. 
I should think nothing would be easier and kinder than for you to 
invite him to Eccleston.” 

“ But before long he will have left England for ever,” said Katha- 
rine. “I hear—at second-hand, that’s to say; it’s more than a year 
since he has spoken to me—but the people in Clithero all declare 
Steven Lawrence means to sell his farm, and return to America. 
No opportunity of being kind to him with the Atlantic between us!” 

“Then ask him to Eccleston without delay,” said Mrs. Dering ; 
“though, really, in these days, a man’s going to India, or America 
scarcely seems to separate him more from his friends than his 
going to Ireland. Space is so relative, and—and talking of India we 
have left out Freddy Marsland. Is there time yet, do you think, to 
send him a note?’ And then again the conversation went back to 
the wedding-breakfast, and the wedding-guests, and continued in the 
same channel until they drove up before Mrs. Dering’s house in 
Hertford Street. 

A lad, in the red and blue uniform at sight of which so many a 
heart has turned cold, was standing before the front door as the 
carriage stopped. “Tom!” cried Mrs. Dering aloud (Tom was the 
Derings’ eldest son at school at Brighton); “Steven!” said Ka- 
tharine’s heart: both women’s fears at once going to what was dearest 
to them on earth. Mrs. Dering leaned forward and beckoned the 
messenger to the carriage. She was not generally a weak or an 
impulsive woman, but her hand shook as she took the envelope and 
glanced at its address. “Thank God!” she cried. “Kate, my dear,” 
handing it to Katharine, “the message is to you. It can’t be very 
important !” 

Katharine broke open the seal: the telegram was from Lord 
Petres; and by some quicker process than reading she knew its 
contents. “I must go down to Clithero,” quite steady-voiced she 
began; then turned, with a face all changed and bloodless, to her 
sister: “I have not a minute to lose.” 

“Kate, Kate, what has happened ? Mamma—Lord Petres ?” 

“Steven Lawrence has had a fall from his horse. He is badly 
hurt ; and I am going to him. It is a quarter past six now,” for she 
had taken out her watch, and was looking at it. “TI shall be in time 
for the seven o'clock train from London Bridge. Do you go with 
me, Bella ?” 
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“Go with you! can you ask such a question? Of course—if you 
really think our presence necessary—I go with you.” And now, a 
servant having come out of the house, Mrs. Dering sent such messages 
as were needful to the General; among others that she believed 
Miss Fane and herself would return by the latest train to-night ; and 
the sisters drove away. 

For a long time not a word passed between them. At last, as they 
were going through the city, Mrs. Dering laid her hand on Katharine’s. 
“Collect yourself, dearest,” she said. ‘“ Remember Lord Petres’ feel- 
ings, above everything——” 

“Don’t talk to me!” said Katharine, shrinking as though a touch 
were agony to her. “TI can’t bear it!” 

And then “Steven, Steven!” the old burthen, death-toned now, 
rang through her heart. They were not divided finally, it seemed. 
She was destined to look upon his face once more in this world. 


Cuaprern XLIX,. 
FOR LIFE OR DEATH, ~ 


Tue twilight was deepening fast as they stopped before the arched 
stone entrance of Ashcot farm. 

“Thank God you are here, Huntly !” said a voice, and at the same 
instant the Squire appeared at the door of the carriage. “I was 
afraid. . . . What, Katharine, Bella, only you! I hoped it was the 
surgeon from town. Lord Petres telegraphed for him hours ago, and 
as it was possible he might be here by this train, Huntly promised to 
be at the station to meet him.” 

“ And how is he, papa? How is poor Steven going on?” said Mrs, 
Dering, when they had got out of the carriage. “ You are to wait for 
us here”—this to the lad who had driven them from the station— 
“How is he? Lord Petres’ telegram was so short, and we were 
so extremely anxious, that ——” 

“ Papa,” interrupted Katharine, abruptly (she was standing almost 
on the spot where she had stood with Steven that night she rejected 
him, two years ago! there was the mulberry-tree, whose boughs he had 
lifted aside for her to pass; there were the old-fashioned flower-plots ; 
there was the low farm-house, with unaccustomed lights shining in its 
windows to-night): “tell me the truth . . . is Steven ——” 

“ Steven has had as narrow an escape as ever man had of his life,” 
cried the Squire, quickly. “Still, Kate, you know we must trust in 
Providence, and Huntly seems to speak well about the broken arm, 
and—and for the rest, we must await the opinion of the London 
surgeon. The poor fellow suffers horribly when we attempt to move 
him,” went on Mr. Hilliard, unconscious of the torture he inflicted 
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upon one of his hearers ; “so, at Petres’ request, he has been left quiet 
downstairs, just where they first laid him. Nay, Kate,” for while he 
was speaking Katharine had turned away towards the house, “ Petres 
is here, and I will call him, if you like, to speak to you, but you had 
better stay outside. Huntly says the only thing we can do at present 
is to keep the patient perfectly quiet, and his poor old servant is 
watching over him.” 

“And how—how did it happen?” said Mrs. Dering. “ A broken 
arm! I had no idea it was so terribly serious. Kate, dearest, Papa 
is right. We must not run a risk of disturbing him.” Mrs. Dering 
would have taken her sister’s hand, but again Katharine shrank away 
from her touch. ‘ Was it a trial of a horse, or what? We know 
nothing, except the miserable truth that the accident took place.” 

“Tt happened,” said the Squire, lowering his voice, “because Law- 
rence wanted to get rid of his life! Till the hour of my death I'll say 
that. Petres does nothing but reproach himself about it, but I say no 
raan would have ridden at the fence Lawrence did in cold blood, and 
with his brain unheated by wine, unless he had been tired of his life.” 

Upon hearing this Katharine turned and came back a step or two. 
In the glimmering twilight Mrs. Dering could mark that a shade one 
degree more livid than before had overspread her face. “Tell me 
about the accident, papa. I can bear it. Tel! me word for word 
what happened, and then—then I will go in and see him.” 

“ Well, you remember, Kate, how you bade me ask him to dinner ? 
I asked him; forced him to say ‘yes ’—there’s the folly for which I 
reproach myself,” added the Squire, huskily, “and he came. During 
dinner I don’t suppose he spoke a dozen words . . . natural enough he 
should be constrained. Bitter thoughts of old days, his own marriage- 
breakfast, held in that very room, overcame him no doubt... and I 
must say received all Petres’ attempts at conversation pretty curtly. 
At last, when the wine came in, he began to thaw; drank glass after 
glass, not so much like a man enjoying himself, as like one resolved 
to bring up his spirits to a certain point, and by-and-by grew noisy— 
as I had never seen him in his life. Haverstock was there, and Jack 
Ducie, and I needn’t tell you the talk soon got to horses. Every one 
had his story to tell of exploits, hair-breadth, as all after-dinner 
exploits are, and at last Steven Lawrence told his. Some story of a 
leap, you girls won’t need to hear the details of ——” 

“No, no, papa. Oh, go on!” interruptel Mrs. Dering, with 
agitation. 





A leap that he took years ago on a little Mustang of his in 

Mexico. When the story was told every one at the table remained 

silent for a moment. Then Petres turned—he was sitting next to 

poor Steven—‘ Lawrence, he remarked, in his solemn way, ‘this 

really is a most astonishing fact. Would you mind repeating it 
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again? I should wish to record how many feet this little Mustang 
of yours covered?’ ‘My lord!’ cries Steven, looking round, flushed 
and excited, ‘do you mean to doubt the truth of what I say, then? 
‘Not in the least, not in the least, said Petres. ‘I merely want to 
know, as a fact worthy of recordal, how many feet this little Mustang 
of yours is said to have covered? Well,” went on the Squire, “Tl 
make a short story of what followed. Steven lost himself. There’s 
the truth of it! Said he wasn’t going to have his word doubted by 
any man, was ready to take exactly the same leap, measured, on his 
half-bred Irish mare, and back himself for whatever amount my lord 
chose. ‘But, my dear sir, I am not a betting-man,’ said Petres, with 
admirable temper. ‘I am profoundly ignorant in such matters, and 
only imagined the leap to be an extraordinary one. If anything I 
said implied a disbelief in your statement, I retract it, or rather 
apologise to you at once.’” 

“So like Lord Petres!” murmured Mrs. Dering in parenthesis. 

“ Well, you know—no, you don’t know what it is to reason with a 
man only half sober! ‘I want no apology,’ said Steven. ‘I want 
nothing more from any man than that he should hold to what he 
says. We needn't make the bet a high one, my lord,’ he added, ‘if 
you are really so averse to backing your opinion.’ To have argued 
with him,” said the Squire, “ would have been worse than to let him 
have his way. The hour for deciding the bet was fixed for twelve 
oclock next day, Haverstock and myself as umpires, and soon after- 
wards the party broke up. Neither I nor any one at the table 
expected that Steven, in cold blood, would wish to hold by such a 
madman’s wager, and when he made his appearance at the appointed 
hour next day we affected, all of us, to treat the matter as a joke. 
‘I never say a thing over-night that I am not prepared to stand to in 
the morning,’ said he, coolly. ‘I was heated with wine when I told 
the story, and I spoke unjustifiably to you, my lord,’ turning to 
Petres. ‘I beg to apologise for my language ; and now, if you please, 
gentlemen, we will go on with business. I have plenty of work to do 
carting my hay to-day.’ 

“Kate, child,” went on the Squire, after a moment or two, “you 
will understand better than Arabella what sort of leap it was that 
Steven backed himself to take. You remember Hatchett’s field ? the 
end, I mean, bounded by the sunk fence, and with the steep broken 
bank, half stones, half bushes, on the other side ?” 

“T remember,” said Katharine, shortly. ‘Goon. I remember it.” 

“Well, Steven chose the very gap where the drain is widest (we 
measured, and found it as near as possible equal to the distance he 
boasted of having covered on his Mustang), a gap seven or eight feet 
broad between the alder bushes that fringe all that end of the field. 
Now I don’t call it by any meaas an impossible leap,” said the Squire, 
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growing excited, “but I call it one of the nastiest, most treacherous 
leaps a man well mounted could take, and Steven wasn’t well mounted ! 
That Irish half-bred of his is as clever a mare as I ever saw across a 
close country—to the last, Haverstock thought indeed she could do it 
—but she had neither strength nor courage for such a fence as this. 
Long before they reached the ditch I saw from the way she went how 
it would end. Steven was able to keep her head pretty straight 
during the gallop; but at the very moment she rose, well though he 
lifted her to her work, the mare swerved violently aside. A moment 
later we saw her struggling in vain to make good her landing among 
the stones and bushes of “the opposite bank; then she rolled back 
heavily, crushing her rider beneath her into the ditch. Haverstock 
and I were the first to reach the spot. We extricated Steven as well 
as we could from beneath the mare, who was unhurt, and found him 
stunned, and with a face like death. I tried to raise him—he was 
like a log-in my hands—his right arm dropped loosely at his side. 
By this ‘time Petres had come up. He knelt down—poor little 
Petres in the muddy am, and Steven opened his eyes. ‘I was a 
fool, my lord, he said, ‘A headstrong idiot ..... “twas no fault of 
yours! then fainted. And we brought him home.” 

Without uttering a word, Katharine walked on to the porch. The 
house-door stood open ; Steven’s favourite terrier sat outside, gazing 
with head erect down the path, as though in his dog-wisdom he knew 
succour might come that way for his master, and moved aside, without 
bark of welcome or of warning, for her to pass. There was no need, 
Katharine felt, for her to ring; no need to ask if she could be ad- 
mitted! The presence which sets ceremony at nought was upon 
Asheot ; Barbara, forgetful of everything save him she watched, had 
for the first time for forty years, left doors and windows open to-night. 
With her heart throbbing till every throb was agony, she went past 
the little parlour ; was conscious rather than saw that Lord Petres 
stood within ; then on to the kitchen. The door stood open ; a hand- 
lamp flickering i in its socket was on the mantelshelf; the embers of a 
few smouldering logs upon the hearth cast a soft red glow around ; 
and there, on a . bed hastily put together upon an old-fashioned wooden 
stretcher, she saw Steven ; Barbara, her head bowed down within her 
hands, sitting beside him. 

He lay, as they had brought him home, in his riding-clothes; his 
broken arm, with the coat-sleeve eut asunde r, resting, in its splints 
and bandages, upon his chest; the other sclieniion at his side ; his 
face white as a face dead since yesterday. Katharine Fane walked 
forward ; stood by Steven Lawrence; gazed at him, then sank—strong 
conirast to that homely farm-kitchen in her gleaming silk, her London 
bonnet, her delicate laces, at his side. And upon this, Barbara lifted 


her head, recognised what visitor had come here, and rising (stately, im- 
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placable even in extremity of her own great sorrow), stood and watched 
her. ... ‘This fine lady who had come, in her lady’s gewgaws, to 
enact some last pretence of grief, some last foolery of remorse, by the 
death-bed of the man who had loved her, and whom she had ruined! 

Presently came the sound of steps, the stealthy rustle of another 
silk dress down the narrow passage; and Mrs. Dering and Lord 
Petres stood at the kitchen-door. Katharine’s senses told her that 
they were there, as her senses told her the clock had given warning 
to strike, that a moth was beating round the lamp upon the mantel- 
shelf. Her heart knew one thing only: that Steven, her life, lay 
before her dying! Minute after minute she knelt there; not even 
Barbara seeking to interrupt her ;—knelt there, tearless, speechless, as 
a woman might kneel beside the death-quiet face of her first-born : 
then, unashamed, as though she had been his wife for years, took his 
work-browned hand, held it awhile meekly to her breast, and kissed 
it. Pride, shame, the presence of her affianced husband .. . what 
had she to do with these ? and Steven dying. 

“Poor dear Katharine! so soon overcome—such highly-wrought 
nerves!” whispered Mrs. Dering, before whose mind a foreboding 
worse than death was arising. 

“Poor Katharine—ay, poor indeed!” replied Lord Petres, with 
more agitation on his face than Mrs. Dering had ever seen it wear 
before. “Had not you and I better go, Mrs. Dering?’ And he 
drew his future sister-in-law’s hand under his arm. “ We are not 
wanted here, I think.” 

They went back to the parlour, and listened silently (what could 
even Mrs. Dering, out of a world-wide stock of formulas, find to say 
just now ?) to the heavy ticking of the old house-clock, to the dismal 
sound of the bats’ wings, as they beat with ominous persistency 
against the window, to the mournful whine of Steven’s little terrier 
in the porch outside. After five or six minutes had passed like this, 
Katharine came in. She closed the parlour-door, and walked up to 
her sister’s side. Her features looked drawn and rigid. The soft 
brown eyes gleamed anguish-stricken from a bloodless face. “You 
are going, I suppose,” she said. God! could that be Katharine’s 
voice? ‘So I thought I'd speak to you first. I shall stay here till 
—till——” 

“Kate,” cried Lord Petres, coming forward, and taking both her 
hands, “this is the bitterest hour of my life. I would have given 
everything I possess to have withheld Steven Lawrence from carrying 
the wager out. Don’t you reproach me ?” 

“Neproach!” she repeated; neither returning his pressure nor 
taking away her hands; just leaving them, a cold leaden weight, in 
his. “Why should I reproach you, Lord Petres? Steven Lawrence 
was tired of his life. I had spoilt it for him... and he threw 
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it away ... and my heart is broken! Who but me is there to 
reproach ?” 

“My dear Kate,” said Mrs. Dering, “this is too sad! You are 
overcome to a most unnecessary extent, but you never could bear the 
sight of any one in pain, you know. Indeed, indeed, Lord Petres, I 
think it our positive duty to take Kate away !” 

“Duty!” cried Katharine, and now her hands fell from Lord 
Petres’, and she stood, looking blankly in Mrs. Dering’s face. “ Ah, 
I think I’ve heard that word a little too often! Wasn't it duty that 
made me turn from Steven long ago, when . . . when I cared for 
him—TI may say it now—and it would have been my honour and my 
crown to have become his wife? Hasn’t it been duty that has made 
me keep my engagement to you, Lord Petres? Through all these 
months, when my heart has been here, to promise, to mean still to 
marry you ?” 

“Katharine, Katharine, collect yourself!” exclaimed Mrs. Dering. 
“You are overwrought. You will bitterly repent all this romantic 
overstrained sentiment, when you have had time to reflect. The 
carriage is waiting for us, and——” 

“ My place is here,” interrupted Katharine, shortly. “Don’t trouble 
yourself about me, Arabella! My place is here—by Steven. It pains 
me horribly . . . even yet... to tell the truth!” and as she said 
this she turned again towards Lord Petres. “'To you, above all, Lord 
Petres, who have been truthful, generous to me throughout. I thought, 
you know, I might have gone through my life without being forced 
to speak it! I thought when I was your wife I could hide, even 
from my own heart, how I had once cared for a man so much beneath 
me. But death—death levels all things ... the truth is wrung 
from me at last! My place is at Ashcot, so long as there’s a chance 
of Steven wanting me,—and I must stay here.” 

A flush, if not of absolute emotion, of something very near akin to 
it, had risen while Katharine was speaking over the solemn white 
face of little Lord Petres. He stood for a full minute, meditative ; 
then, out of the upright soul of the man, free, fur once, from all small 
selfishness, from all poco curante philosophy, real or affected, came 
these words: “You are right, Kate, very right. Of course your 
place is with Lawrence—poor fellow !—in his hour of need. I am 
more grateful to you, love you better, if that is possible, than ever, 
for speaking to me as you have spoken. Mrs. Dering, shall I see you 
to your carriage? you ordered it to wait? Mr. Hilliard, I know, 
means to stay at Ashcot, at least till the arrival of the surgeons, and 
so will I and Kate.” 

“ Kate—stay here—at Asheot!” stammered Mrs. Dering. “Ah! 
yes, and in the morning things will be explained between you, 
and——” 
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“ And in the morning, and for ever after, we shall be to cach other 
as we are now!” said Katharine. “ What, do you think I could grieve 
for one man asf grieve for him who lies here to-night, and marry 
another to-morrow ? Lord Petres,” holding out her hand to him, 
“you know me better than that?” 

Lord Petres took the cold hand she offered, and carried it to his 
lips: “I know that I shall never alter towards you, Kate,” he said, 
simply and gravely. “I know that to-morrow, or next day, or ten 
years hence, if it should chance—such things have been—that you 
change your mind, you will find me exactly the same as if to-night’s 
explanation had not occurred.” Then he took up his hat from the 
table, crossed the room, and with his accustomed elaborate courtesy 
offered his arm to Mrs. Dering. 

Poor Mis. Dering! The universe was melting bodily beneath her 
feet. Katharime—the wedding invitations issued; preliminary an- 
nouncements in the Morning Post; white silk, orange blossoms, all in 
readiness—had thrown herself at Steven Lawrence’s side, kissed his hand, 
declared ler love for him! A sister of hers, on the eve of making one 
of the best marriages in England, had declared, in the presence of her 
affianced husband, her love for a working man !—a working man who 
might or might not be dying: this was minutie with which, at the 
present moment, Mrs. Dering’s overburdened spirit could not be 
expected to trouble itself. Katharine deliberately, and for Steven 
Lawrence's sake, had broken off her engagement with Lord Petres! 
The world was in anarchy; the hideous result of democratic opinions, 
the horrible living spectre of Equality loosed before her: only one 
small olive-branch of hope visible—the arm of a peer of the realm at 
this present moment offered to herself! 

She takes it, and quits the house; her silken skirts, with indignant 
rustle, sweeping down the plebeian farm-house flowers (that rise 
odorous and elastic instantly) on either side the garden path; and 
finds herself breathless, voiceless, in the hired carriage that brought 
her from the station. “ To the Dene, mum?” says the country lad, 
touching his hat. “To the station!” answers Mrs. Dering, “and 
quick, that I may be in time for the last train to London.” After 

which she shakes hands with Lord Petres; tries to murmur a fitting 
adieu, but finds no human speech adequate to the occasion ; and so 
makes her exit. Another actor gone from the fast-closing story of 
Steven Lawrence's life. 

Katharine stood for a minute or more just as they had left her. 
Then, the sound of the receding wheels telling her that she was indeed 
alone, she laid down her bonnet and shawl—not since Dora’s days had 
the homely Ashcot chairs been honoured with freight so delicate— 
and went back to the kitchen. 

The tall figure of Barbara—such silent, tearless despair upon her 
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fine old face—confronted her as she entered. “I can do all he'll 
need, alone,” she said. ‘I want no fine ladies here, Katharine Fane.” 

“ Fine ladies!” repeated Katharine, sorrowfully. “I’m no fine lady 
—only a repentant woman, broken-hearted! Won't you have me 
here? I'll stay quiet, very quiet, at his side !” 

“Your repentance comes too late!” said Barbara. But something 
in the “fine lady’s” face or voice must have touched her, for she 
moved brusquely aside to let her pass. And after this, for another 
hour-and-a-half, the two human hearts that loved him best kept mute 
watch together over poor unconscious Steven. 

An hour-and-a-half! At the end Katharine’s reward came. He 
turned ever so little ; something like colour passed over his ashen face, 
and his lips moved. ... “Katharine.” Old Barbara, who was 
bending over him, made a sign on this to Miss Fane to approach. 
And then, humbly, timidly, the “fine lady” crept up to Steven Law- 
rence’s pillow; with soft cold hand touched his forehead; stooped 
and whispered—shall I attempt to guess what words ?—to senses that 
after the moment’s awakening were already dull and unheeding once 
again. 

About midnight the Squire and Lord Petres, still anxiously waiting 
in the little parlour, heard the approaching sound of carriage wheels ; 
and this time were not disappointed. It was the Clithero doctor; and 
with him the surgeon who had come down by special train from 
London. The Squire crept on tiptoes to the kitchen, and beckoned 
Katharine out. Dimly she was conscious that Mr. Huntly wished her 
good evening; that some stranger bowed to her; that some other 
figure glided away as she entered the parlour. (Poor little Lord 
Petres! while she lives Katharine will never know how he stood that 
night cloakless, shivering in the porch, to leave her undisturbed ; an 
act, from Lord Petres, rivalling some that have gained the Victoria 
Cross for other men!) Then the two surgeons, accompanied by Mr. 
Hilliard, went away to the kitchen, and she was left alone; to hope, 
to sicken with expectation, to despair. Which heart among us but 
holds the memory—memory, alas! that needs no whetting—of some 
such hour as this?” ... 

. . . By the time the sound of approaching footsteps told her the 
consultation was over, day had risen: the cheerful farm-yard noises were 
stirring behind the house, the larks singing above the clover-fields, 
blithely as if to-day should usher no pain, no death into the world. 
Katharine walked across to the open parlour-door, and there, numbed, 
passive, waited—to hear the worst. The London surgeon’s was the 
first face she saw. <A few uncertain words she faltered out, then 
stopped. Now that the moment had come, her lips cowld not frame 
themselves into the question she had coveted, through this eternity of 
suspense, to ask ! 
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“There is cause for gravest anxiety, dear lady,” said the surgeon, 
very gently. (Horrible, if Mrs. Dering had but known it, he judged, 
not from silks and laces, but from the quivering lip, the suppliant 
voice, that this woman was his patient’s wife!) “But Mr. Lawrence 
is young, and has a constitution so unbroken that we may hope——” 

“Hope!” And upon this a great sob broke from Katharine’s 
heart, and she heard no more. 


Cuaptrer L. 
THE SALE OF ASHCOT. 


For more than a week it was a hand-to-hand struggle: for one hour 
life seeming to have a chance of victory, for the next, death. And 
during this time, while Steven was unconscious, or conscious only at 
fitful intervals, Katharine Fane watched beside his pillow. Mrs. 
Dering wrote her expostulatory notes, never answered, or perhaps 
opened. The Clithero world talked and grew silent. Barbara rebelled 
for half a day against the invasion of Ashcot by “any more o’ them 
Fanes, with their gentry’s fancies—giving trouble, and fussing, and 
the Lord’s hand heayy on the house!” Then finding that this 
member of the Fane family had no fancies and gave no trouble, 
finding, too, that her presence soothed Steven more than all Mr. 
Huntly’s physic, she endured her services; nay, thanked her for 
them, would bring her tea or food, and order her to take it: “If not 
for your own sake, ma’am, for his.” An order which (coming from 
poor Barbara's lips) Katharine, many a time, wellnigh choked herself 
sooner than disobey. 

Nine days this lasted: then Steven began to mend; was too weak 
to move in his bed; but was able to take whatever nourishment they 
allowed him, and when he spoke—fever, and the delirium of fever 
alike past—spoke reasonably. As soon as things reached this point 
Katharine took herself quietly away from Ashcot. A niece of 
Barbara’s was sent for from Canterbury to do the housework, and 
Barbara, alone and unaided, waited on her master in his convalescence. 

It was midsummer when the doctors pronounced his danger over. 
By August, Steven, a shadow of himself, tottering, hollow-eyed, was 
able to creep about the garden on a stick, or sit out in the sunshine 
beneath the porch. He did not progress, the doctors said, as he had 
done at first. Not a single bodily symptom was bad: he slept 
without fever at night; ate tolerably ; his injured arm was going on 
all right; but still his progress was slow. “Lawrence wants heart 
in himself,” Mr. Huntly said at last to Barbara. “There’s no need 
for me to physic him any more. All he wants is interest in his own 
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recovery. Now, if you could persuade him to get change, if it was 
only ten miles away, it would do him good.” 

Barbara received this advice in silence; thought it over while she 
cooked the dinner; then when Steven as usual had gone out into the 
porch to smoke—he was allowed two half-pipes of mildest tobacco 
daily—came and stood by him. “A fine afternoon, Steven. Not so 
hot as it was yesterday, I’m thinking.” 

He went on silently with his pipe. During the last few days he 
had got strangely taciturn; never answering any question unless 
positively forced upon him. “ Now if you was to have out the spring- 
cart and the old mare, and let James drive you a bit? just get a 
breath of fresh air if ’twas only a couple of miles off?” 

He shook his head, and still made no answer. 

“Well,” said Barbara, “ we've all our own ways of thinking, but if 
I'd been sick to death, and there had been them that had come, 
and sent—ay, three and four times a day—to ask for me, I’d have the 
civility to give them a thank-you for their pains as I mended! There’s 
the Squire, as you know, here every morning of his life, and when 
you were ill and at your worst, Miss Katharine was scarcely away 
from Ashcot. But it’s no concern of mine, any of it!” And Barbara, 
at this point, made a feint of retreating into the house. 

Steven laid down his pipe. “Come here, Barbara; you always go 
away when I want you. Did... did Katharine Fane really come to 
ask for me when I was ill ?” 

“She was here every day of her life,” said Barbara, jesuitically. 

“Come nearer, sit down. Is she married yet? I have never 
remembered to ask the Squire.” 

“ Katharine Fane is not married, or wasn’t yesterday.” 

“ But engaged to Lord Petres, all the same ?” 

“ Why do you ask, led? What should I know of Katharine F'ane’s 
love affairs ?” 

“Well, I'll tell you, Barbara. Id strange thoughts in my head 
when I was ill, and I don’t rightly know yet which were real and 
which false. . . . Now, I could have sworn I remember some one 
besides you standing at times by my bedside!” cried Steven, looking 
at her eagerly as he spoke. 

“ Mr. Huntly stood there, and the London doctor, and the Squire, 
and, as you bettered, my niece Marianne,” said Barbara, sententiously. 

“Ah, I see! My brain was confused; I talked, I raved a great 
deal, didn’t I ?” 

“A great deal, Steven. No need to go over all this now.” 

“Till never speak of it after to-day. Just tell me what kind of 
nonsense I used to talk, and—and if any one but you listened to it ?” 

“You must go to some one with less on their minds than me, 
if you want a sick man’s ravings remembered,” said Barbara. “ You 
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talked of those that are dead and gone, I mind, ay, and of scenes that 
were no credit to you, too, Steven! ‘So much on this card, so much 
on this,’ and French ‘words (you, that in your right mind can know 
no more o’ the Irench than me) and of a lady and page, this for hours 
and hours together; a lady and page looking down and mocking you 
from the wall, and nothing there but the picture of your poor grand- 
father, that never mocked man nor child in his life.” 

“ And this was all? Don’t deceive me; this kind of rubbish was 
all? And no one heard me but you ?” 

“Steven, I told you just now I’d no memory for sick men’s ravings ; 
Yr heard too many of them in my life!” 

Barbara,” he turned his face slowly away, and began to trace 
Pi ciphers with his stick upon the grav el, “did. . . Katharine 
Fane ever stand by my side when I was sick ?” 

“She did,” answered Barbara, without a moment’s hesitation. “The 
Squire was there, too, and me—it was the day your fever was at its 
head. The Squire’s family couldn’t have thought more of you if you’d 
been one of themselves by blood,” she added, “and that’s why I say 
you might have the manners to ride over and return them thanks 
now.” 

“Go and bid James harness the old mare. T'll start at once. At 
once,—do you hear? I’ve had a thought in my head for a week 
or more past, and now I’m decided. I'll carry it out to-day.” 

“ But you'll put on one of your cloth suits, Steven ? and I’ve made 
you a best silk sling, and——” 

“ Will you go and order the cart round at once—this moment ?” 
he cried, petulantly. 

“And you'll put on a cloth suit, dear, while they harness Peggy ?” 

“Tl do nothing of the kind. Tl never put on any more gentle- 
man’s clothes while I live. I’m going to speak to the Squire on 
business—shan’t see either of the ladies, I guess—and this suit will 
do as well as any other. Now go at once, Barbara; don’t be 
obstinate.” 

And in ten minutes’ time Steven, for the first time since his accident, 
drove away from Ashcot; Barbara, her hand to her eyes, watching 
him with curious expression, as she stood a moment before shutting 
the great yard-gates after the cart. The weather was sweet as spring, 
though the fields were already ripe for harvest. But, cool as it was, 
the exertion of passing even at Pegey’s pace through the fresh air 
made Steven faint; and by the time the cart stopped before the 
house-door at the Dene, his face was almost as white as on that 
evening when Katharine had looked upon it, and believed it the face of 
death in Asheot kitchen. 

“The Squire is out, and Mrs. Hilliard has not left her room, but 
do you come in, Mr. Lawrence,” said the rosy Clithero girl, Katharine’s 
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own maid, who chanced to answer the bell. ‘ Miss Fane is at home, 
and do you come in, sir, and rest after your ride.” And, with the 
ready compassion all women feel for a strong man in his weakness, 
the girl ran forward, holding out a plump wrist to aid him in his 
des cent, then ushered him across the cool flower-scented hall (past the 
spot w here 1 he and Katharine had bidden farewell upon his wedding- 
day !) to the drawing-room. 

The door opened and closed; and Miss Fane, fairer it seemed to 
him than ever, in her soft summer dress, came out of the recess of 
the bay-window that looked towards Ashcot. She drew close to her 
visitor ; held his hand; murmured a kindly word or two of welcome ; 
looked up with sorrowful eyes at his haggard face, at the gaunt big 
figure upon which the clothes hung so loosely, at the disabled arm in 
its sling—then, shyly letting his hand go, bade him sit down in her 
mother’s invalid chair, and returned to her own place four or five feet 
at least away from him. “It is very thoughtful of you to come and 
see us so soon,” she said, after a minute’s silence. 

“TI came because I wanted to thank you, Miss Fane!” answered 
Steven. Her heart sank at the weak altered sound of his voice. 
“The Squire has been very good in calling so often, and Barbara tells 
me, when I was at my worst, you used to come to Ashcot to ask 
after me yourself. I thank you, and him too, for having so far 
forgiven me.” 

“Forgiven!” said Katharine. “Oh, never speak of that now! All 
the forgiveness that was needed was from you to us.” 

“T thank you,” went on Steven, “and, before coming to the business 
part of my visit, I want to say one other thing. It was by my own 
obstinacy alone that I met with the accident. Lord Petres did as 
much as a man could do to keep me from carrying out the bet. I 
hope you know this!” 

She held down her face, and faltered something about her being 
sure that Lord Petres, in every action of his life, would act generously 
and uprightly to others. 

“Tm glad to hear you speak so,” said Steven, looking at her 
narrowly. “Since my accident foolish fancies of all kinds have run 
in my head, and among them, at times, was the fancy that you and 
Lord Petres were,not such good friends as you used to be. Don’t 
think me presuming when I say I should have grieved to have found 
that true.” 

“Lord Petres and I are as good friends as ever,” said Katharine, 
still with downcast face; “but that is all. Our engagement is at an 
end—has been so for many a week past.” 

“More’s the pity,’ said Steven. “I hope you won’t mind my 
saying so, but I'd rather, much, have thought of you as married to 
Lord Petres than to any other man, when I am far away.” 
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“ You will have to think of me as Katharine Fane, now and always,” 
she cried, “and . . . I don’t know what you mean by far away! Are - 
Ashcot and the Dene to be divided again, then? We had hoped not.” 

“Ashcot and the Dene may very soon be one,” said Steven. “It 
was about that I wanted to speak to the Squire—but perhaps you will 
give him my message? I’m going back to America this fall—please 
God I get my strength again! and Ashcot will be sold. Lord Haver- 
stock would be glad to have a good part of it, I know, but the land 
lies so compact and handy, and has belonged to our name so long, I'd 
sooner it should all go to one buyer. I have it in my mind,” he went 
on, “that the Squire likes the farm, just from words he has dropped 
at times about this field or the other; and so, if youll tell him, 
please, with my duty, I came to offer him the refusal of it to-day. 
After all that’s past and gone, I should be glad, Miss Katharine, to 
think Ashcot belonged to your family at last.” 

He had got back just to his old respectful way of speaking to her; 
to the way he had when he was a boy, and used to gather bunches of 
cowslips and ladies’-smocks for “little Miss Kate” in the lanes. And 
Katharine’s heart sank lower and lower. Once more she saw her 
dearest chance of happiness drifting from her, and pride—no: 1 
thousand times, no: not pride now! only the invincible, instinctive 
shame of her woman’s nature forbade her to stretch out a hand towards 
its rescue. 

“Of course if you wish to go, you will go; and I'll give papa your 
message. Strange,” with a quickly-checked sigh this, “that you 
should insist upon living the life of a savage in the wilderness, instead 
of staying quietly among your friends in England!” 

“‘ Ah,” answered Steven, “ it’s very good of you to speak so, but the 
wilderness suits me best. My life, from the first day I came back to 
England ’till this, has been one long mistake. Unstable though I am 
in most ways, I can’t get over my savage habit of remembering things, 
Miss Katharine, there’s the truth! During the last two years I’ve 
tried, as you know, to forget what . . . what will go with me to my 
grave. Since my disgrace fell on me—you'll forgive me for speaking 
so, this once ?—I have tried to live it down—by force, you understand, 
and at times it comes back upon me keener, more intolerable than I 
felt it at the first! Such a life as I lead now couldn’t go on much 
longer. I haven't the stuff in me, as I told you long ago, to keep 
me straight (without one influence, that I’ve missed!). If I stayed 
in Ashcot I should just sink to such a life, most probably die such 
a death, as Josh’s, and——” 

‘**Never!” interrupted Katharine, a sudden colour on her face. 
“You have been ill, you speak with a sick man’s impatience. It 
is not in your nature to sink to such a life as you speak of.” 

“But I think I know that it 7s!” said Steven, with complete sin- 
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cerity. “I’ve stayed in Ashcot for about fifteen months now—poor 
old Barbara for my companion, the work of the farm to fill up my 
time—and I know that I have stayed there long enough! The only 
life fit for a man like me is what you call the life of a savage in the 
wilderness, a life where there’s no need, at all events, to play at danger 
over a bit of broken fence”—he glanced down at his. disabled arm— 
“or to seek excitement, as I did in Paris, over kings and aces! Old 
Klaus (my mate I’ve often told you of) is expecting me—I’ve a letter 
from him in my pocket now, and, please God I get strong and have 
the sale of Ashcot settled, I'll be in New Orleans before Christmas! 
There’s no one to be wronged by my determination,” he went on. 
“T haven’t a relation belonging to me of the name of Lawrence, and 
I shall settle Barbara comfortably in Stanner’s cottage—that I must 
see about with the Squire, if he buys the farm, before I go.” 

And now Steven rose, feebly, slowly, and seemed disposed to take 
his leave. ‘Some day,” he said, “I shall ask you for a photograph 
to carry away with me—of the Squire.” 

“Yes.” 

“And a photograph of the Dene, if you will give it to me.” 

* Certainly.” 

“And perhaps—you haven't any, I suppose, that you could spare 
of yourself ?” 

“T have a vignette, like the one that was sent to you in Mexico,” 
said Katharine, hanging her head. “ Here it is,” loosening a clasp of 
her chain; “a conceited thing you will say to wear one’s own por- 
trait! but you left the locket here one day . . . that day I tore up 
the photograph, do you remember ? and I was sorry afterwards, and 
put another in its place, and—and I have kept it for you !” 

And after a separation of more than two years the poor Vera Cruz 
locket once more lay in Steven’s hand. 

He opened it, examined it, looked down, as if comparing the copy 
with the original,.on Katharine’s face. ‘ You have changed a great 
deal since then,” he said. “This is the picture of a girl’s face! 
and yet—yet I believe I’d rather have a picture of you as you are now!” 

A. pale little smile came round Katharine’s lips. “You are as 
flattering as ever!” she said. “Give me back the picture of my 
‘ girl’s face,’ and I'll be photographed, expressly to please you, old and 
plain as I am now.” 

Steven held the locket tight within his hand. “If you will, you 
may give me another,” he said, coming closer to her side; “ but I'll 
never let the girl’s face go again—never !” 

He did not look much like a sick man at this minute. The hue of 
returning health was on his cheek ; the expression of youth, of life, of 
passion in his blue eyes. Suddenly Katharine raised her face; for a 
moment faltered, and turned awfully white: then, “Steven, why 
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must you leave us all again?” she cried, and held out two soft, 
clasped hands for him to take. 


SI 1e had stooped—to conquer—at last ; stooped, and won the hap- 
piness of her life. 


Cuapren LI. 
CONCLUSION. 


Ir did not, you may be sure, take very long to gain the Squire’s 
consent ; and even poor Mrs. Hilliard, after her first pathetic excla- 
mation, “ What, is Steven Lawrence going to marry everybody?” 
resigned herself, unmurmuringly, to the prospect of having her favourite 
child settled within two miles of herself for life. 

Barbara, therefore, was the only person high in authority left to pro- 
pitiate, and Barbara, Miss Fane decided, should be won by her powers 
of persuasion, not by Steven’s. Accordingly next morning the 
Squire’s dog-cart drove over at an early hour to Ashcot, and while 
Mr. Hilliard waited outside in the lane, Katharine walked up alone, 
with a beating heart, to where Steven was watching for her beneath 
the porch—i\atharine Fane, with a beating heart, walking up to 
the old farm-horse—a suppliant for Barbara’s leave to become its 
mistress ! 

“ Barbara,” cried Steven, stepping outside the porch, and looking 
up at one of the bedroom windows, “you are wanted—quick! Here 
is Miss Fane come to see you.” 

There was a minute or two of silence; then the old woman’s dig- 
nified step was heard descending the stairs, and erect, self-possessed 
(but not, Katharine thought, with the hardest expression of all upon 
her face), Barbara came out into the porch, and stood before her visitor 
She was dressed in her Sunday gown, with whitest cap and necker- 
chief. Katharine’s eyes detected these omens of good promise in a 
second, and she spoke out boldly. “You expected me, Barbara, I’m 
sure you did. You know what I have come to say ?” 

“T expected my Minister,” answered Barbara, coolly. “Steven, are 
you mindful that Mr. Lyte comes for private thanksgiving over your 
recovery at noon ?” 

“T had forgotten all about him,” said Steven; “but he'll be 
welcome. Never man had greater need, nor better heart to offer 
thanksgiving than me!” 

Another silence: the bees humming round the honeysuckles, the 
tide washing upon the distant sands, as on the day of Steven’s first 
unexpected return to Ashcot. “And you don’t know—you can’t 
guess at all what I’ve got to say to you,” cried Katharine at last. 


«T shall know when I’m told,” answered Barbara. “It’s ill for 
plain folks like me to be set guessing at this age of the world.” 
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“ Barbara,” coming close to the old woman’s side, and holding up 
her lips to be kissed, ‘ Steven wishes to marry me, and I asked him 
to let me be the first to tell you. Will you like me for his sake?” ... 

... “I known how it would be weeks ago,” said Barbara, her 
face all aglow with the reflected happiness it caught from Steven’ 
“T known from the hour the lad mended that I should see you back 
some day—but ’twas no place of mine to speak.” 

“ And you will like me for his sake, Barbara ?” 

“ And for your own, ma'am. I have done that from the first day 
you helped me nurse him.” 

“ And of all my conquests, I hold my conquest over Barbara to be 
the greatest,” said Katharine, when an hour or two later (the Minister's 
thankseiving-visit over, the patient little Squire sent back to the 
Dene) she was alone with Steven on the sea-walk. ‘ Now you will sit 
down, please, with the beech-tree to support you—yes, and let me put 
this plaid round you, sir! You are in my charge, and must obey.” 
And then, just on the spot where she had rejected him, Katharine 
took her place, lowly, lovingly, at Steven Lawrence's side, and felt 
herself the proudest woman on the earth. 

Why speak of other things? of the world’s surprise? of Mrs. 
Dering’s horror? even of Lord Petres’ letter of congratulation, in 
which personal regret and desire for Katharine’s happiness were 
so generously exprossed, so delicately blended? Why take from, or 
add to, the prettiest picture life ever gives us—the picture of two 
long-parted, reconciled lovers, who love indoall ? 

During many a future month—for the engagement, it was decided, 
must be a long one—they saw each other daily, and every day passed 
like those first golden hours in Ashcot garden. Once, only once, there 
was a difference of opinion between them, and this was because Katha- 
rine, womanlike, would argue on controversial subjects, beyond 
Steven’s comprehension, and was over in five minutes. “If you knew 
how I long to see you changed,” she said, after a masterly side-attack 
upon the errors of dissent—* if you knew how my heart yearns 
towards the old true church, you would concede so much to me! Oh 
Steven, we are to lead one life! Can we not hold one hope, one 
religion together, for the future ?” 

“ Why, to be sure we can !” answered Steven, opening his blue eyes 
wide at the question ; “only, of course, you'll never ask me to leave 
Shiloh on a Sunday. Ishould no more be made a churchman by 
going to churchmen’s places of worship, than I was made a fine gentle- 
man by wearing fine gentlemen’s clothes in Paris. “Tis true I never 
looked into the real difference between church and meeting-house,” he 
added, with humility ; “ but it strikes me that, unless both are false, 
both must be true in their way; and it’s just a matter of birth which 
you belong to. Now, I was born a Wesleyan.” 
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And Katharine, who had been keeping in reserve a whole array of 
irresistible polemical argument, was silenced. Through his love for 
her Steven Lawrence might be swayed in most things, she knew (had 
she not brought him to think forgivingly, at last, of a lonely grave in 
Pere la Chaise ?). In his hereditary working-man’s beliefs, social and 
religious, she would do wisest, perhaps, to take him as she had first 
known, first loved him. And s0, for the future, she took him—the 
dream of a picturesque church, all music, and incense, and painted 
angels! laid, with many another dream, for ever aside—and was 
contented. 

Winter came and went; February melted into sunshine; and it 
was high time, the Squire began to think, for something more substan- 
tial than love to be spoken of. But Steven, in the matter of settle- 
ments, was obstinate. He had his farm; and Katharine had two 
hundred a year of her own ; and—he hoped Mr. Hilliard would forgive 
him—but they would both rather not accept further riches. So, in 
the fresh spring evenings, while the lovers were wandering out-of- 
doors, amidst east-wind and damp, and thinking it summer, all the 
Squire had to console himself with were fire-side projects of what he 
could do for them in the future. 

Whether it was good for the world to grow more radical or more 


conservative, whether the lines of demarcation between class and 


class ought or ought not to be maintained, were irrelevant questions 
that he had long ago ceased to think of. The only democratic possi- 
bility that concerned himself (possibility over which his kind heart loved 
in silence to brood) was. . . that the feet of Katharine Lawrence’s 
children should one day tread the old paths at the Dene; the voices of 
Katharine’s children call the old house, home! All very well for 
lovers, in the heyday of courtship, to talk about two hundred a year 
and Ashcot farm being riches. A time might come when Kate, and 
Steven too, would be glad enough to find that other people had had a 
little more sense, a little less sentiment, than themselves! 

So prophesied the Squire. Meanwhile the lovers held stoutly to 
their own misguided opinions ; and at last, when the world was green 


again, when hedgerow and orchard were hung in bridal white, were 
married, 


THE END. 
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Curiosities of Marriage Low, and VRitual. 


No part of legislation, in ancient or modern times, has been held to be 
of higher interest to the State, or has occupied a more important place 
in the Statute Book, than that regulating the relations between the 
Sexes. 

At the beginning of a civilized form of social life, one of the first 
necessities to arise is that of establishing the legal union of husband 
and wife, and of ascertaining the rights and obligations of such union. 
With the savage inhabitants of this island of the time of Cesar, and of 
other parts of the world, an indiscriminate, or but slightly restricted, 
intermixture of the sexes was the practice; and their only method of 
fixing the obligation of paternity was by the vague one of accidental 
resemblance. A fertile source of confusion and uncertainty. Hence 
the origin and chief use of the marriage bond, to fix upon the male 
parent, whose natural duty it is, the legal obligation of maintaining 
his own children. 

In antiquity, marriage, for the most part, was considered not so 
much as a matter of private as of public interest; not as a matter of 
choice, at the discretion of each individual, but as a well understood 
public obligation. In the simpler stages of social and political life, 
where individual existence is much more marked than in the complex 
forms of modern society, each citizen has definite duties to perform 
with respect to the common weal, and one of the principal of these is, 
that of assisting in providing for the continuous succession of his race. 
Necessarily, therefore, were the old laws much stricter on this point. 
At Sparta those who were found still unmarried, after a certain age, 
were even liable to legal prosecution. With the Hindoos, if the parent 
has neglected to provide a husband for his daughter within three years 
after the nuptial age, he forfeits his parental privileges, and she is free 
to choose for herself; according to Asiatic usage, a sufficient stigma 
upon the pernicious negligence of the responsible guardian. So, too, 
by the Civil Law, if a marriageable girl had not been betrothed by 
those whose natural or legal duty it was to see her married, and if 
afterwards she were to form any illicit connection, no damages, a sig- 
nificant provision, were recoverable for loss of service. The marriageless 
condition was dreaded by the young virgins of Hellas as one of the 
greatest evils the gods could inflict, however they might affect some- 


times to revere the deity of Artemis; and it was a paramount duty, 
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on the part of her nearest kindred, to prevent such a calamity. This 
intense feeling is conspicuous in their dramatic literature. Besides 
the numerous laws, a striking proof of the little taste for the celibate 
life at Rome is to be found in the fact that the government experienced 
no little difficulty in maintaining an institution of only six vestals, 
notwithstanding all the privileges granted to the Order—an almost 
solitary instance, by the way, of an attempt in the pre-Christian world 
to encourage celibacy, among women, as a religious institution. As to 

he Jews and Mohammedans of the present day, the greatest obloquy 
attaches to the selfish bachelor; he becomes a by-word and a scandal 
to respectable society. 

It was not, in fact, until the Christian Church became powerful, 
after its establishment by Constantine, that celibacy was systematically 
advocated and practised. Developing the principles of a few of the 
old philosophers, and, in particular, the practice of a small and obscure 
Jewish sect, their leaders very early began to openly declare it to be a 
state of superior merit; and it soon proved to be one of the most 
successful means for the extension of ecclesiastical influence. Hence- 
forward, as far as the Church was concerned, marriage was an affair of 
at least doubtful expediency. 

Even more than the public had been the personal aversion for the 
single life. Certain intelligible ideas and needs prevailing among the 
ancient peoples, and to a considerable extent in the East of to-day, 
serve to explain this intense horror of it; characteristic of the antique 
existence. Of these, the most prominent are the deep-rooted feeling 
that the last offices for the dead, and anniversary celebrations, can be 
duly executed only by direct lineal descendants, who acted the part 
of priests in their domestic religion, and the urgent necessity of a 
champion most nearly interested in protecting family rights. It is 
obvious, however, that the public necessity for conjugal union, its con- 
venience or otherwise, must vary with physical, geographical, and 
political accidents. In China, for instance, where the favourableness of 
the soil is unequal to* that of the climate, and where, therefore, 
marriages are contracted more readily than prudently, no legislation is 
requisite to enforce them. On the contrary, excess of population is 
kept down by exposure, not clandestinely, as in Europe, but publicly 
and with the public approbation. In the island of Formosa, as Buffon 
relates, no woman is allowed to give birth to children until she is thirty- 
five. It is much the same in some other parts of the globe. Whereas 
at Sparta and at Rome, two governments based essentially on military 

principles, the law was exceptionally stringent; in most of the states 
of Hellas they found themselves under the necessity of preventing 
a too rapid multiplication of the population; the excess of which in 
the Hellenic city states, whose republican constitution and remarkably 
nnaggressive character allowed of a steady growth of population, was 
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checked by unnatural means as well as by the legitimate and useful 
method of colonization. This necessity of regulating the increase of 
numbers was so important a point with Hellenic statesmen and philo- 
sophers, that the question, what was to be done to prevent this excess ? 
was discussed by them with anxious solicitude. Aristotle proposed 
that, after a certain maximum prescribed by law, it should be met by 
forced miscarriage of the women ; and some still more unnatural means 
were in fact pursued, systematically, by the Cretans and others ; 
methods beneficially obviated, in the theory of a famous modern 
political economist, by the natural operation of epidemics. 

Yet, with some of the principal peoples of antiquity, procreation of 
children to supply citizen life was paramount. Perhaps the speech, 
quoted by Aulus Gellius, of a Roman censor in the later republic, 
fairly expresses the general sentiment of those times. “If it were 
possible,” he addresses his countrymen, “for us to do without wives, 
we should deliver ourselves from this evil; but as nature has ordained 
that we cannot live very happily with them, nor subsist without them, 
we ought to have more regard to our own preservation than to transient 
gratification.” It is hardly necessary to observe that the laws, for an 
evident reason, have not been careful to insist upon the marriage ob- 
ligation upon the weaker sex. “ Young women,” remarks Montesquieu, 
“who are conducted by marriage alone to liberty and pleasure; who 
(he is thinking chiefly, perhaps, of his countrywomen and the South) 
have a mind which dares not think, a heart which dares not feel, eyes 
which dare not see, ears which dare not hear; who appear only to 
show themselves silly ; condemned without intermission to trifles and 
precepts, have sufficient inducements to lead them on to marriage ;— 
it is the young men that want to be encouraged.” 

So, much as to the universal estimation of the necessity of matri- 
mony. When we come to inquire into the manner of celebrating it, 
we find, with every people pretending to any degree of refinement, 
certain ceremonies have been in use from remote times, sanctioning or 
ratifying it; and they afford an instructive as well as curious insight 
into the relations between the stronger and the weaker sex. Thus 
they may be regarded in some way as an index of the degree, or at 
least of the kind, of civilization to which a nation has attained ; for 
marriage law and custom is usually a reflection of the social status 
of the woman, and consequently a pretty safe test of social manners 
generally. One of its most curious characteristics is its general uni- 
formity all over the globe, together with a significant symbolical mean- 
ing derived, as it seems, from the earliest ages. With some variations 
in the mode, there are certain customs common to the whoie civilized 
world; in particular, betrothal, the feast, the bridegroom-men, or 
bride-knights ; the use of the veil, the ring, and the wreath. We 
propose, in the following pages, to mark some of these as they have 
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been used by those leading peoples of the old world whose ritual is 
most connected, or has most influence upon our own. 

Marriage law is of twofold origin, civil and religious. Where re- 
ligion intervenes, an additional, but not always necessary, sanction is 
given to the rite. Its religious obligation is derived to Christendom 
from the Jews; its civil, at least to Western Europe, from the Romans. 
In Eastern Europe and other parts of Eastern Christendom, where the 
Civil Law does not obtain, the obligation is much more religious than 
municipal, the secular authority possessing little right of intervention. 
In Catholic countries its sacramental character adds a sanction it does 
not possess in the Protestant churches. By the Romans, from whom 
we have derived in a great measure our laws, it was held to depend 
upon the sacredness of civil contract. 

How much the Jews borrowed, of the profane forms, from other 
nations, we have not the means of exactly ascertaining. Little or 
nothing is known of Egyptian marriage ceremonial. From their 
numerous kindred Arab tribes of the Peninsula and Syria, whose 
customs have probably little changed from those of Mosaic times, 
something must have been naturally adopted. But the policy of their 
great legislator, who was deeply versed in Egyptian learning and in 
the manners of the Arabs with whom he had lived in retirement for a 
long period, was to set up as strict a barrier as possible to inter- 
communion of thought and feeling with surrounding peoples. He 
would, therefore, reject much more than he would retain; thus the 
Jewish ritual is, for the most part, peculiar to itself. Nevertheless, 
two distinctive features of universal Oriental usage derived a new 
sanction by the Mosaic dispensation—polygamy, and its natural at- 
tendant, divorce. The somewhat greater freedom and consideration of 
their women may have been suggested by the Egyptian manners. 
Rich as the old Nile monuments are in illustration of their domestic 
habits, it is a singular defect that scarcely anything can be learnt of 
the way in which the subjects of Sesostris celebrated nuptial cere- 
monies. As to the women’s social position on the confines, as it were, 
of East and West, they appear to have occupied a middle state between 
the seclusion of the one and the liberty of the other part of the globe. 
Some writers, like Diodorus, have gone so far as to incline the balance 
so much in their favour as to assert the terms of contract to have gua- 
ranteed that the wife should hold the reins of government altogether. 
At any rate, they were not rigidly shut up in a harem, or excluded 
from all share in public festivals, as were the Asiatics. Nor do they 
seem to have been obliged to appear veiled on all occasions. Polygamy 
was legal; but, as elsewhere, only the rich could avail themselves of 
the privilege ; and, on the personal observation of Herodotus, one wife 
was the rule among all classes in the fifth century, p.c. Yet this was, 
and is, rather nominal than real; women slaves were taken into their 
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households as concubines, presided over by the legitimate wife. Inter- 
marriage with the nearest relatives, so abhorrent to the later Jews and 
to the Romans, was extremely common; and they went further than 
even the anti-Mosaic Jews or Athenians. Unions not only with half- 
sisters, but with sisters of the same mother, were recognised by law 
and general custom. A reason for which permission of what, in 
modern feeling, is deemed a monstrous alliance, might be the caste 
institutions which gave little choice; in course of time the natural 
aversion for unions of this sort would be gradually diminished, or even 
altogether lost. The Ptolemics of the second century, easily adopting 
native manners, frequently formed these brother-sister alliances. The 
Assyrians and Persians married their mothers from religious motives. 

Plurality of wives was allowed by Moses, and has been admitted by 
the Talmudists; and Jewish harems, of their princes particularly, 
were sometimes extremely extensive. According to the modern rabbis, 
though strictly legal, polygamy is not practically convenient under 
“the chosen people’s” altered circumstances. In the tenth century, 
A.D., at a general council, it was formally declared abolished, a question 
ascertained by Napoleon I. at an assembly of doctors specially con- 
vened at Paris. Apparently there was not so great anxiety to regulate 
the ceremonies of marriage in preparing the Mosaic code, as to con- 
fine the prevailing practice of close intermarriage within narrower 
limits. On this point the inspired lawgiver was extraordinarily 
severe. ‘The prohibited degrees became the model upon which the 
Christian Medizeval Church built up its profitable but vexatious tables 
of consanguinity and affinity. 

Contract and betrothal were the most important part of Jewish 
nuptials. Following Eastern usage, the wife was made an object of 
barter: the husband purchasing his bride, although her father on 
some occasions added gifts, usually where her family was of wealth 
or rank. The bargain concluded, her lover was for the first time 
introduced to his unknown mistress, presents exchanged, the contract 
signed and sealed before ten witnesses (the Roman number), and the 
day fixed. Not always, since some affirm nearly a year’s interval 
to have elapsed between betrothal and completion. Three modes of 
betrothal were in use. First, and most respectable probably, was the 
written contract. The second, verbal merely. The last, by what the 
Civil Law terms concubitus, previous sexual intercourse. As given 
by Selden, in his “Hebrew Wife,” the contract in writing was thus 
worded: Such a day, month, year, A, the son of B, has said to D, 
the daughter of H, be thou my spouse according to the law of Moses 
and the Israelites, and I will give thee as a dowry for thy virginity 
the sum of two hundred zuzims, as it is ordered by our law. And 
the said D has promised to become his spouse upon the conditions 
aforesaid, which the said A doth promise to perform on the day of 
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marriage, And to this the said A doth hereby bind himself and all 
that he hath to the very cloak upon his shoulders; engages himself 
to love, honour, feed, clothe, and protect her, and to perform all that 
is generally implied in contracts of marriage in favour of Israelitish 
wives. All that was necessary by verbal contract was a declaration, 
in presence of the required witnesses, with an accompanying money 
gift, of the formula: “Take this money as a pledge that I will take 
thee to be my wife.” The right acquired by concubinage was, ac- 
cording to the Talmud, permitted by Moses. 

The wedding-day was usually fixed for Friday for a maid, for 
Thursday for a widow, when the bride, having been punctiliously 
bathed the night before, a common practice in hot climates, appeared 
veiled with the greatest splendour possible, and attended by her brides- 
maids. She was given away by her nearest kinsman, with the words: 
“Take her according to the law of Moses.” Some customary solemn 
sentences, ejaculations, and good wishes having been then pronounced 
by her friends, an hymeneal song was sung by the virgins present. 
The supper, as sumptuous as possible, at the end of the day, followed 
with music and dancing: the latter by the male guests round the 
bridegroom, by the women round the bride, a dance said to be of 
Divine origin. But most important, and what, say the Jewish doctors, 
was essential to completion of marriage, was the bride’s solemn intro- 
duction into the nuptial chamber, preceded by stated ceremonial prayers. 
The duration of the feast was seven days in the nuptials of a virgin ; 
three in a widow’s. So obligatory was the feast, that if a man should 
marry several wives in the same week, or even on the same day, he 
would be bound to furnish seven days’ feasting for each one. Some- 
times, as in Tobias’ case, it was spread over fourteen days. Men and 
women reclined at separate tables, probably in separate apartments ; 
and the guests came often in considerable numbers. Samson enter- 
tained thirty of his companions. Amongst the methods of amusement 
were those of enigmas and the Eastern story-telling, but the more 
enlivening charms of music and the excitement of the dance formed, 
as everywhere else in Asia, the characteristic features of these enter- 
tainments. After consummation, the new wife remained with her 
relatives some time before her final departure for her husband's home. 
This took place at night with great pomp and rejoicing, with the 
ordinary accompaniments of dancing-girls and musical instruments. 
It has been suggested, that this bridal procession was delayed till 
nightfall out of consideration for the modest blushes of the lady ; but, 
as this will be deemed hardly an adequate reason, it is sufficient to 
observe that, besides the various previous rites consuming the greater 
part of the day, the solemnity would be vastly increased by illumina- 
tions and torches, as well as by other suitable displays. 

The Talmudic writers are very particular upon the private observances 
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of the nuptial bond: laying down strict regulations for almost every 
conceivable act with more than Hesiodic minuteness, or, rather, with 
Hindoo prolixity, e. g. as to the position of the bed. As to the para- 
nymph, as he was called by the Greeks, or our “ best-man,” his 
chief function seems to have been one of the highest importance, viz. 
the careful custody of the wedding linen, so that no fraud of any kind 
might be practised in observing the sacred injunction in Deut. xxiii, 
a necessary precaution, both against possible malice or groundless sus- 
picion of a husband, and as a substantial proof of his suspicion, if true. 

We must not omit to notice one of the most remarkable laws of 
marriage to be found in antiquity. We mean the Trial or Water of 
Jealousy, as it was called, which provided, in the most solemn terms, 
for Divine interference in declaring the innocence or guilt of a wife 
accused by a husband of adultery. The manner of it was as follows: 
Both parties appearing in the tabernacle or temple before the priest 
(the woman with an offering of barley-cake), a vessel filled with holy 
water mixed with some bitter herb, and with dust swept from off the 
floor, was given into the officiating priest’s hands, together with the 
words of an imprecation that, were the accused guilty, the water 
might cause her body to swell and her thighs to rot. With terrible 
emphasis the priest read aloud sentence by sentence, the woman an- 
swering “Amen” at each pause, afterwards swallowing the water in 
which the writing of the curse had been already dipped, the ink being 
still wet. If guilty, so speedily did the frightful results ensue, that 
the wretched victim was borne out of the sacred building in all haste, 
that it might not be defiled by the presence of a corpse. On the 
other hand, if innocent, far from contracting any ill-eflect, she was 
more robust and more fruitful than before. This ordeal was in force 
so late as within one hundred years of the destruction of the second 
Temple. Some other particulars have been given by the Talmud, 
with an explanation of the disuse of the practice. Conjugal infideli- 
ties became so numerous that the judges’ whole judicial time must 
have been expended on such cases alone. Another peculiar law was 
what is termed the Leviiate, so well known to us by the artful question 
of the sceptic Sadducees, by which a man was conditionally obliged to 
take the widow of his brother who died without children, “ to raise up 
seed unto his brother.” Should the brother-in-law refuse to comply, a 
curious ceremony was necessary to acquit him. He was summoned by 
the widow whose charms he had slighted to appear before the judges ; 
and, upon his obstinate persistence, she proceeded to untie his sandals 
and to spit in his face, saying: “ Thus shall it be done unto the man 
that refuses to build up his brother’s house.” Henceforward he was 
everywhere recognised as “the man whose shoe was unloosed,’—no 
little ridicule in Eastern style. Of course, much of the wedding 
ceremonial has been considerably modified in modern times to suit the 
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varying circumstances of this singular people, dispersed everywhere. 
In Western Europe their rites bear a strong general resemblance to 
the Christian: one custom, at least, however, is peculiar to themselves. 
A glass of wine or water is presented to the newly-married pair, out 
of which they both drink; when it is dashed to the ground by the 
husband, as ‘a metaphorical recollection, it is believed, of the final 
catastrophe of their nation. 

The influence Judaism has exercised upon Western Christian forms 
has not been inconsiderable ; but it is naturally far more conspicuous 
in the Eastern Churches, and this is specially the case with the 
Abyssinian. One of the very earliest peoples to receive Christianity, 
the Abyssinians, of all the Christian sects, have retained the most 
unmistakable marks of Jewish origin. They are the modern repre- 
sentatives of the primitive Ebionites. It is the peculiar boast of their 
Church to have twice derived its religion from “the chosen people :” 
first, from the momentous interview of the Queen of Sheba and 
Solomon ; secondly, from the converted eunuch; and on both occa- 
sions under the auspices of their queens. They embraced the new 
faith in the fourth century. For, long previous to this event (whatever 
may be thought of the Queen of Sheba), Jews had been settled on 
both sides of the Red Sea, by whom the western shore natives were 
largely imbued with their ideas before the arrival of the Christian 
missionaries. The circumcisional rite, from prudent rather than 
religious motives, employed by many nations, may have owed its 
origin to this general cause, without the interposition of the de- 
scendants of Abraham. However this may be, they rigidly keep the 
prohibitions and fasts of Moses; and they reconcile their double pre- 
judices by observing both Saturday and Sunday as Sabbaths. Of the 
marriage ceremonial, they have borrowed the custom of celebrating 
at the church door, the priests alone enjoying the right of entering 
within for that purpose: a practice in use in this and some other 
European countries at one time, immortalized by the boast of the 


buxom wife of Bath, who knew so well to defend as well as practise 
the matrimonial obligation : 


“ Lordings, since I twelve years was of age 
* * * * 


Husbands at the church-door I have had five.” 


Plurality of wives, discountenanced by the ecclesiastical powers, is 
permitted by their laws: and their sovereigns have prided themselves 
on imitating their great ancestor, Soliman, as to the number of their 
concubines. The prince when in want of a new one is, or was, in the 
habit of engaging in a concise style of courtship. He despatched an 
officer to the lady who chanced to have attracted his attention to 
announce his sovereign pleasure, when she was at once, without other 
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ceremony, inducted into her new apartments in the palace. On the 
authority of Voltaire, the Russian czars used to choose their wives in 
much the same, if not in so extensive, fashion. The fairest maidens 
in the empire were summoned to court, where the grand mistress 
received and boarded them in separate rooms; the young ladies met 
only at one meal in presence of his Majesty, either disguised or in his 
proper person, who made choice at leisure. His selection was secret ; 
and only on the day appointed for the nuptials was the fortunate 
object of it apprised oi her fate by a messenger with her marriage- 
robes. Michael Romanoff obtained his consort in this way. 

A celebrated practice in Abyssinia connected with the polygamy of 
their princes, and of a milder kind than was in use till lately in the 
Turkish seraglio, was their method of obviating the inconveniences of 
a too numerous royal progeny. The superfluous sons were allotted to 
some out-of-the-way spot cut off from all communication with the rest 
of the world, and usually on the top of some lofty mountain. <A certain 
quantity of clothing and provision was regularly supplied them. So 
far, they were not badly treated in ordinary times ; but in any periods 
of political commotion they were apt to fare badly; starvation and 
a miserable death by slow degrees was then their common fate. We 
owe to this custom of Abyssinian despotism the pleasing fiction of 
Rasselas’ happy valley. Abyssinian marriage is usually a mere con- 
tract by which both parties agree to join themselves and property so 
long as mutually agreeable; and, if we are to believe the Portuguese 
missionaries, they were accustomed to contract so loosely as to admit 
of an easier dissolution of the bond. Where a mutual understanding 
was not practicable, and the wife was the transgressor, she was more 
severely treated than the male offender. Bruce asserts that there is 
no pretence to any form or bond of matrimony, excepting so far as 
the contract may be mutually regarded (a statement, however, to be 
taken with some qualification) ; that they separate and unite again at 
all times and places, with the utmost ease, without respect to any 
intermediate alliances. Upon divorce, the sons belong to the mother, 
the daughters to the father. The feast is an extensive business; the 
peculiar national manner of eating being then carried out 2n extenso. 
Whether it is the long fasts that induce such enormous voraciousness 
and absorption of raw food, described in a very graphic way by Bruce, 
we do not know, but that would seem to be the most natural solution 
of the national inclination. As to divorce, it is of the commonest and 
every-day occurrence. Bruce relates his having met with a lady in 
the same room with six men who had all stood in the conjugal relation 
to her successively, and none of whom had any relation to her then. 
Although Gobat states that after the third divorce they are not able 
to take another wife, wnless by becoming monks, it sometimes happens 
that the Church intervenes, and the solemnity of the ceremony varies 
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with the desire or disinclination for the perpetuity of the matrimonial 
bond. Supposing the former to be in favour, they are married with 
an imposing display of ecclesiastical pomp, incense, and chanting at 
the door of their temples, followed by a liturgical celebration within 
doors, and often by communion. For the Abyssinians, we may 
remark, excel even the Catholics or the Greek Church in strictness 
of fasts, veneration for the Virgin, reverence for relics and saints, and 
other orthodox observances. 

Mohammed, in the composition of the Koran, adopted a good deal 
from foreign sources, especially from Jewish. At the same time his 
contemptuous expressions in speaking of women might be derived, not 
so much from the writings of Solomon and other parts of their sacred 
scriptures, as from the well-known prevalent sentiments of his Arab 
countrymen, to which he gave utterance, promulgating a fresh sanction 
to the universal belief in the natural inferiority of the sex. Practice is 
sometimes better than theory. Otherwise, should we form our estimate 
of their actual position in Islam from the pronounced maxims of its 
great founder, it must be the lowest possible. “TI stood,” revealed the 
prophet, “at the gate of hell, and, lo! most of its inmates were women,” 
—to say the best of it, an ungracious return for the numerous favours 
he had received from them. Consult them, and do the contrary to 
what they advise, is the Khalif Omar's laconic advice. If possible, 
still more depreciatory of feminine virtue are the old Hindoo laws. 
For example: “Menu allotted to women a love of their beds, of 
ornament, of impure appetites, desire of mischief, and bad conduct.” 
“Nothing can exceed,” says Mr. Mill, “the habitual contempt the 
Hindoos entertain for their women. Hardly are they ever mentioned 
in their laws, or other books, but as wretches of the most base and 
vicious inclination, on whose nature no virtuous or useful qualities 
can be engrafted.” A misogynistic view, which, if carried out to its 
full extent, would be fatal not only to all civilization, but also to any 
social existence whatever. In truth, it is not always safe to draw 
exact conclusions as to fact from legislation alone, or from the vague 
exaggerations of rhetoric or satire. Were we to found any logical 
inferences upon the declamatory invectives of St. Chrysostom and 
some other “Old Fathers,” they would necessarily lead us to suppose 
that the Christian estimate of the female sex was little higher than 
that held by the Hindoos. The same may be said of a large portion 
of European literature, from Simonides to Boccaccio and Boileau. In 
denouncing the universality of Hindoo moral corruptions, the able 
historian of British India, as well as other writers, hardly distin- 
guished sufficiently between theory and fact, or made enough allowance 
for the hyperbole of Asiatic language. However, there can be no 
doubt that Eastern women in general are far from occupying a proper 
position, or one at all conformable to European ideas. Throughout 
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the hot climates of this part of the world they are, as Aristotle ex- 
presses it, of the Athenian wife, only to a greater degree, in the 
relation of governed to governors. Montesquieu has justly remarked 
that strict seclusion is the necessary result of polygamy. Séme sort 
of confinement, in fact, is absolutely requisite as a protection against 
evils that must else ensue in a condition of socicty where several women 
are assigned to a single man. The Koran gives four wives to the 
believer on earth, besides the less substantial houris of the future 
Paradise ; the rest of the harem, where such an establishment is kept, 
are concubines. Few men of the poorer sort have more than one 
wife, for an obvious reason: as a compensation, they are indulged 
occasionally in a change. Divorce is easy and not expensive in 
Turkey ; the woman receives no damage to her reputation, nor does 
she find any difliculty in getting a second husband. Marriage union 
is not confined, as with us, to one kind: there are different sorts 
whose obligations vary with the strictness or looseness of the con- 
nection. One sort is common: by a simple declaration before a Cadi, 
or civil magistrate, that the man takes the woman, conditionally, 
with a guarantee that if the mother be divorced the children shall be 
supported by the father. The Grand Signor has no wife, properly so 
called; the occupants of his harem are all, nominally, on an equality. 
The first who presents him with a son enjoys the dignified title of 
Sultana, par excellence, and assumes, by courtesy, the prerogatives of 
wifedom. She thus rules, ew officio, over the others. 

A Moslem marriage should be celebrated on the eve of Friday, their 
Sabbath ; when the bridegroom repairs with his male friends to the 
mosque, to perform the prescribed prayers and observances ; which 
finished, he returns, conducted in state to his expectant bride by some 
aged relative who formally presents him to her. For her part, she is 
compelled to show her humble destiny at the outset, by attending 
servilely upon him at the supper. Altogether, notwithstanding the 
absence of the immense seduction and consequent misery prevailing in 
Christian Europe, feminine life in the Moslem world is by no means, to 
our notions, an enviable one. Yet, while they are debarred from much 
intellectual or refined enjoyment, their seclusion from the world is not 
perhaps so utter and complete as has been often represented; they 
possess better opportunities for intrigue, though not equal to those of 
London or Paris, than might be antecedently imagined. Their almost 
sacred character is a security against male interference abroad—in their 
excursions, for instance, to the baths, the great rendezvous of Turkish 
ladies, and on inter-visits ; and their costume effectively conceals their 
identity. Travellers residing but a short time in the country they are 
so ready to describe to the world, without the best means of acquiring 
an intimate knowledge of so foreign a subject as Eastern and Mahom- 
medan mode of life and thought, have helped to keep alive some 
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mistaken beliefs as to feminine life in the East. So long ago as the 
beginning of the last century Lady Mary Wortley Montague, who, as 
wife of the English envoy at Constantinople, lived some years in the 
Turkish“Mominions, and enjoyed the extraordinary privilege of unre- 
stricted access to the secrets of the harem, exposed in her lively letters 
some of those common errors even still repeated. Such is that in 
respect to their alleged refusal to recognise the right of possession of 
soul for their women, an error founded upon a misinterpretation of the 
Koran and the commentaries of the doctors, and which Mr. Lane some 
time ago was at the pains of refuting. 

Proceeding to the farthest East, with some peculiarities, we find a 
striking general analogy in Chinese marriage ritual to Western 
customs ; the same kind of ceremonies of contract and betrothal, the 
same separation of the would-be lovers, and, among the richer classes, 
the same seclusion of the wife, with a like depreciatory estimate of her 
merits and virtues. In the Chinese empire, whose immense population 
numbers about one-third of the whole of the human species, and, with 
the active industry and commercial genius of its people, makes it 
one of the most interesting parts of the globe, her condition from birth 
to death appears to be as miserable as can be conceived. If not sum- 
marily disposed of as soon as born, permitted to live, as it were, on 
sufferance ; treated as a useless burden on society, excepting the neces- 
sary office of child-bearing; the natural slave of her lord; brought 
up in a constant reminder of her immeasurable inferiority of cha- 
racter, position, and destiny ; in after-life closely immured by a jealous 
husband ; always liable to divorce and ill-treatment ; in fine, even to 
be sold with her children; as a widow, condemned for the most part 
either to single life ever after, or to be bought by the highest bidder ; 
—such is her lot as marked out in the laws of the flowery land, and 
on the representations of travellers, too generally a stern reality. 

Wife-beating is an ordinary resource of marital tyranny in Hindus- 
tan and China; or at least it is allowed by the law, which condescends 
to regulate the mode of its infliction. Nor, indeed, ought it to be con- 
cealed that the numerous wife-beaters who figure so prominently in 
our own law courts are not without some legal authority. Before the 
middle of the seventeenth century, after the Roman law, a husband 
was empowered to give his wife a regulated amount of corporal chas- 
tisement (“to give his wife a sharp flogging with whips or cudgels”). 
By Charles II.’s time it was found convenient to repeal so unnecessary 
a sanction ; but English conservative prejudice would not allow it to 
remain quite a dead letter; for, as Blackstone naively observes, the 
lower rank of people, who were always fond of the old common law, still 
claim and exert their ancient privileges. The Chinese, although pro- 
bably the least religious, that is to say, the most materialistic, people 
on the face of the earth, are scrupulously attentive to a variety of 
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superstitious, or rather ceremonious, observances. Like the Greeks and 
Italians of old, they are careful to fix upon a fortunate day for their 
weddings. For this purpose the horoscope of both parties is anxiously 
consulted to assure themselves that the planetary influences of their 
respective births do not threaten any unforeseen misfortunes. This 
point ascertained, preparations are actively set on foot, often of long 
duration and engaging much thought, as if by a present ostentatious 
display to compensate to the bride for her future obscurity. Yellow is 
the favourite national colour; and this is the favourite bridal choice 
also; while the attendant female supporters, usually old maids or 
matrons, appear dressed in black. Covered with powder, paint, musk, 
and other scents, the bride, after previous ceremonies, is conveyed to 
her husband's house in a closely-locked sedan, which the ignorant 
lover alone unlocks, not always with unmitigated satisfaction. Dis- 
gusted, as it might sometimes chance, at his first inspection of his 
mistress’s charms not invariably realising the brilliant picture drawn 
by his intermediatrix, it is said that the exasperated husband is known 
to send away his rejected wife, together with her indignant friends. 
This catastrophe, it should be added, is not of frequent occurrence, 
inasmuch as the friends take care to provide against any such even- 
tuality by the terms of contract; besides, the female agent, always 
employed, usually knows her business better, and is careful to 
have an inspection of the intended in her bath. What also causes 
some confusion is the practice of contracting alliances before the 
principals in question appear upon the sublunary scene, while yet 
in embryo; since it happens that the anticipated pair does not always 
make its appearance. As the ring serves with us to mark a married 
woman, so does cropped hair, worn in a particular fashion, the Chinese 
matron. 

All over the East, where maturity is sooner attained, the nuptial 
period is at what, with us, is an infantile age. Girls of eight or nine 
are frequently married to youths of twelve ; the average periods, where 
marriages are entered upon early, being probably twelve and fifteen 
respectively. The Civil Law enjoined twelve and fourteen as the nuptial 
ages, adopted nominally into our own laws, but practically modified, in 
a northern climate, by custom. In fact, it was nullified by the Muni- 
cipal Law, which does not recognise unions entered upon, without 
consent of guardian, under twenty-one years. By the old laws of 
France the age is thirty for the son, and twenty-five for the daughter. 
The Roman legislators had enacted, that if her parent had not obtained 
a husband for his daughter by the time she had reached twenty-five 
years, and she afterwards made a slip, he should not on that account 
have the power of disinheriting, “inasmuch as it is held she did that 
not by her own but by her parent’s fault.” No age was fixed by the 
Mosaic code. Hence, it is to be presumed, the silence of the Church ; 
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the Canon Law allowing it to vary according to individual fitness 
for matrimony. Hesiod advises thirty as the lowest at which a man 
should take a wife; fifteen as the feminine nuptial period : 


“ When you have numbered thrice ten years in time, 
The age mature when manhood dates its prime, 
With caution choose the partner of your bed 
Whom fifteen springs have crowned: a virgin wed ”— 





is his advice to his brother Perses, a time of life which Plato also 
deemed most suitable ; while Aristotle would have delayed it still later ; 
namely, to thirty-seven in the case of the man. 
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Che Story of Pauline. 


By Mrs. FORRESTER, Avurnor oF “ Farr \Women.” 


a 


Cnapter I. 


“Dartmwe,—I found your letter last night, buried as usual in our 
trysting-tree, and read over every word a dozen times. How can you 
expect me to agree with or acquiesce in it, who love you so dearly ? 
Little one, you don’t know, you can’t guess, in that sweet, innocent 
heart of yours, what I feel for you—what it would be to me to lose 
you. I would rather a thousand times be dead and cold in my grave, 
blind and deaf to all the things that are so dear to one in youth and 
strength, than live to know I must do without my darling in all the 
weary years to come. Not to look into your eyes, not to feel the 
touch of your dear hand—ah, child! if you only realised the dearth 
and famine those words contain for me, you would never write me 
your dutiful maxims and pious pruderies. I don’t blame you, you 
dear litile saint; it is not because I’m a world-worn sinner myself 
that I should laugh at the goodness and purity of a little white dove 
like you. You did not see me in church last Sunday—the first time 
I have been for years—I never took my eyes off you. I almost smiled 
to sce you staggering under a gigantic prayer-book with an enormous 
cross on the back. You can’t think how I strained my ears to catch 
the sound of your voice as you uttered all the responses; and when 
you sang, it seemed to me I heard your sweet voice above all the rest. 
T haven’t been a good man, Pauline; they’ve taken care to let you 
know that, haven't they ? but for once I was in love with religion, 
when I saw your upturned face, with its rapt, devout expression, 
looking like some cherub’s, in its frame of curly, auburn locks. Think, 
child, how it lies in your power to reclaim a sinner! If you were 
mine, mine altogether, I should never want to be bitter or wicked any 
more; you might make me so good—TI dare say in time I should be 
quite a different man ; and you know there’s something said,—some- 
where in your Bible,—about leaving father and mother, and cleay- 
ing to your wife or husband ; and so you know, dearest, if you were 
only once mine, it would be your positive duty to give up everything 
for me. Who loves you as Ldo? If you gave me up to-morrow, 
and promised all your life long to see me no more, what could make 
up to you for losing me? Don’t think me vain for saying this, 
Pauline; I'm only judging your heart by mine. I know that the 
whole world would be nothing to me without you; I know there 
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would be no sunshine, no brightness, in life for mee—nothing but one 
great heart-eating care—if you were lost to me. Child, if every 
thought of your days and nights were full of me, as mine are full of 
you, there could be no hesitation in your mind as to which you would 
give up,—your family or me. Go to your father, tell him how we love 
each other, tell him what our lives would be asunder, and then—if he 
still refuses—darling, it would be no wrong—such disobedience could 
not be sin in God’s eyes. Decide for yourself, and trust in the heart 
that is too full of you, even to the very core, ever to fail you. 
“Grorce Sranuey ScaRrverv.” 


I read that dear letter twice, thrice, kissed it, laid it lovingly against 
my bosom, whilst the great tears, that were not all for sorrow, welled 
up into my eyes. Ah, how true! if I lost his love, gave him up, what 
would all the world beside hold for me? I was only eighteen then. 
Ah me! how incontrovertibly, sweetly true were those loving sophis- 
tries. For such love as ours, was it not well to give up all else, 
friends, ties of family, worldly goods? “It could not but be well.” 

I rose softly and went to my window—the little latticed window of 
my room in the west wing of our old rambling house. I gazed out 
on the serene spring evening, across the sloping side-lawn planted 
thick with branching evergreens, and away into the woods. The air 
came in with sweet keen freshness; the birds were singing through 
the echoing stillness; and afar I could see the great roots of the dear 
wild primroses nestling against the mighty, time-worn roots of our old 
trees that we were so proud of. Ah, to stand there looking out on 
that fair scene, to feel the keen soft air kissing my face and blowing 
back my hair; only to be young, to have all the sweet sense of coming 
life and pleasure,—too buoyant of heart for dull forebodings, and only 
a keener sense of the sunshine because of the passing shadow. Ah! 
that was worth all the bought luxurious pleasures that we try to 
content ourselves with when we have lost the simple-mindedness that 
gave a zest to Nature’s gifts. I shall never stand in that little room 
again, looking out upon the sweet budding spring-tide, though the 
soft west winds will still enter through the diamond-paned windows, 
the song of birds will sound as sweet there, the trees will bud out in 
as fresh green leaves. They won't be the same leaves though, nor 
the same birds that sung to me; and, ah me! the same white face 
with its crown of auburn hair, the same fresh young heart will not be 
there to greet the sweet scenes and sounds they loved so well. Why 
do I wander off so? I am going to tell the story of those days long 
ago, when I was not sad, nor weary, nor bitter; when I had not 
tasted of the dead sea-apples, but only saw them hanging in tempting 
clusters on the boughs just within my reach. 

I was in love,—heart and mind and soul; there was a passing cloud 
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over my happiness, because my father had refused his consent to my 
marrying the man who in my eyes seemed most dear, most noble, 
most worthy; but in my secret thoughts I had faith,—the faith of 
youth in all things working right at last. 

They said he was a scapegrace, a vawrien! that he was extravagant 
and poor. What cared 1? If they had brought mea whole catalogue 
of crimes and sins signed with his own confession it would not have 
made me love him one whit the less. He was my darling. I had 
given up all my heart to him, and I would have said staunchly, “ Let 
him be all you say,—and still I love him.” What is love worth 
without that blind confident devotion? He was not one of the big 
black giant heroes of fabulous girth, with Satanic flashes in his “bold 
bad eyes ;” no, he was slight, rather tall, with a bright handsome face 
and kind laughing eyes. Perhaps his mouth was weak; sometimes I 
saw that when he curved up his chestnut moustache above the lip, and 
twisted it with lithe impatient fingers when he could not answer one 
of my “dutiful maxims.” People were very hard upon him, I thought ; 
—very cruel, very unjust. Has one to shake one’s head at him because 
he had been expelled from Eton for some boyish escapade, or has one 
to frown in virtuous indignation because he had done the same as fifty 
men in his set, and then, having a mean, cross-grained old father who 
would not pay his debts, been obliged to sell out of the Rifles? Not 
that he went about like a big atheistic hero cursing his fate and 
family, and hating every one who was more fortunate and less tempted. 
Not he. He was frank and kindly and generous—open as the day. 
“ Little darling Pauline,” he would say to me, “I’m not half worthy 
of your love; if I wasn’t such a selfish fellow, I should go away and 
leave you for better men than me; but, darling, if I didn’t have you I 
should die.” Ah, was it not something to be loved like that—some- 
thing for a little simple girl who had never known what it was to be 
loved and praised and flattered before? I had run wild all my life, 
untamed, unchecked. I was not a beauty like my stately black-haired 
sister Doris. Papa and mamma did not expect anything of me. She 
would sustain the family honour, be presented at Court, and make a 
grand match ; so the little pale-faced girl with the wavy auburn locks 
and strange big eyes might roam at large, and race her pony over the 
broad fields and through the green lanes, might feed her birds and 
romp with her dogs, and follow her own wayward will much as she 
listed. I had been very ill once when a child, and the doctors had 
said, “Give her plenty of fresh air—let her run wild.” Their pre- 
scription had been followed faithfully enough. And I was very happy. 
I loved the country, and the birds, and the dear wild flowers. When 
[ was seventeen Captain Scarlett came home (his father’s place wes 
next to ours), aud he loved me—loved me in spite of beautiful stately 


Doris. Men had never had eyes for me before when she was present ; 
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ah! was it not sweet flattery to my simple soul to be loved—ay, more 
than loved by a man who had mixed with all the loveliest women of 
the day? But when my father saw it he called me gravely to him, 
saying, “ Pauline, this must notbe.” And I had cried in a frightened 
voice : 

“Must not? Oh! papa—why ?” 

He answered, quite kindly: “My child, there are a good many 
reasons which little girls do not understand. Captain Scarlett is a 
man of expensive tastes, extravagant, with not the best reputation in 
the world.” 

“Oh, papa!” I cried, with hot flushing cheeks, “I don’t believe it.” 

“Hush, dear!” he said, gravely. “I am not speaking from hearsay ; 
what I say is distinctly, undeniably true. And, Pauline, I tell you 
now, earnestly and seriously, I will not allow you to see him any 
more; you must now, and here, give me your faithful promise never to 
see him again without my consent.” 

I implored and protested ; I shed many bitter tears; but my father 
was firm, and with a sore heart I yielded at last. But “Love will 
find out the way,” and the dead heart of the old oak-tree in the woods 
received our written confessions. We had not even the poor consola- 
tion of Pyramus and Thisbe, telling our love through a chink in the 
wall. I was faithful to my promise; I would not hear the sound of 
his voice, or look in his face again, And morning and evening, when 
I knelt to say my prayers, my heart was heavy with the thought of 
this transgression against my father’s wish. The Sunday before— 
that Sunday George spoke of in his letter—my better angel had had a 
great struggle with my wavering heart, and in the end had conquered, 
so that with much bitterness and yearning of soul I had written a last 
letter, beseeching him not to hinder the obedience I owed my father. 
In quick answer came his letter, that dear letter I have told you word 
for word. It changed the current of my thoughts. I could not give 
up my darling. I would go to my father, would implore him piteously 
to let us love one another ; and if he should still be hard and obdurate, 
I would—ah! I knew not what. 

There was a slow footstep on the lawn, then a crunching of the 
gravel, and I heard the click of the latch on the little gate opening to 
the wood. TI looked down—it was my father smoking his after-dinner 
cigar. I took a sudden resolution, and with hot cheeks and fluttering 
heart, I caught my hat from the little white bed, and ran down the 
broad polished staircase, and out into the wood. Papa heard my quick 
step: he turned and smiled upon me. 

“Well, Miss Lightfoot,” he said, kindly, “are you coming to bear 
me company?” My cheeks were dyed with painful crimson. I could 
hear the quick beats against my side, and I was silent, gasping for 
breath. “ You should not run so, Pauline,” my father said, anxiously. 
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“You are none too strong that you should play these mad pranks with 
yourself. Stand still, child, and get your breath.” A little farther on 
there was a great oak trunk that had been recently felled. 

“Papa, come and sit down with me, please,” I gasped, and again I 
felt dizzy with the great rush of blood to brain and heart. 

He acquiesced silently, and we sat down side by side. I tricd to 
speak, but could not force out the words, only sat shivering from head 
to foot. Presently he turned and looked at me with a long search-ng 
gaze. I was white and sick now. 

“Tell me, Pauline!” he uttered, gravely, taking the cigar from his lips. 

Sudden courage came to me, and I cried: “ Papa, I cannot give him 
up!” 

Surely there seems no harder thing than to tell a father that one 
loves some man very dearly; all one’s instinctive delicacy seems to 
shrink back upon one like the curling leaves of the little sensitive 
plant. I went on, desperately : 

“Tf you only knew how we cared for each other. We don’t want 
money, papa; and why should you mind for what we do not value ?” 

There was a grave silence that seemed an eternity of torture to me. 

“You don’t want to break my heart?” I sobbed. 

My father laid his cigar down beside him, and turned to me. 

“ Pauline,” he said, kindly, but with a sad, earnest expression in his 
face, “I do not think I am one of those men who thwart their 
children’s wishes and refuse their prayers from tyranny or motives 
of worldliness. You and Doris have not had much hardship to 
complain of from your father,—have you ?” 

“Qh no, papa!” I cried, quickly. 

“If I see your heart set upon a thing—if I know that, by granting 
what youask, I should make you very happy—do you think I should 
refuse unless there were some grave cause ?” 

I hung my head; that argument seemed unanswerable. 

“My child, very few people marry their first loves, and well for 
them they do not. It may seem harsh and unfeeling to you now, but 
take my word for it, if you obey my wish and give up Captain Scarlett, 
you will see men more suited to you than he is, and some day you will 
be very thankful you did not have your own way.” 

“Never!” I sobbed, indignantly. 

‘You think so now, dear—it would be strange if you did not. But 
you are a mere child, younger even than your years. Come, be brave, 
Pauline. Trust your father.” 

His calm words seemed to be taking my dream, my hopes, stealthily 
away from me; and like some sleeper weighed upon by nightmare, I 
made a mighty effort to rouse myself. My cheeks were burning until 
the tears forced themselves into my eyes. My hands and feet were 
icy cold. Tor a moment I thought of taking the precious letter from 
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my breast, and placing it in papa’s hands ;—surely that would move 
him ;—but then a vague dim sense came over me that what was so 
sweet and touching to me would seem different in the eyes of a man 
who had outgrown all sentiment. Do we ever give our parents 
credit for knowing the meaning of the word romance by practical 
experience ? 

“Papa,” I said, trembling greatly, and yet with unflinching re- 
solve, “I will never give him up. If you brought some great crime 
against him, then I should have to do as you commanded me, if it 
broke my heart. He has no fault, only the fault of being poor. I 
am not like Doris. I don’t want to be a great lady. I don’t care a 
bit for fine clothes and carriages; it is he who makes the sacrifice— 
not I.” 

“You are quite right, Pauline,” answered my father, gravely ; “ it 
would be Captain Scarlett’s sacrifice—that is my very objection to 
your marrying him.” 

“Papa!” I exclaimed, with wide open eyes. 

“Tf I could give you a fortune the case would be different ; but you 
know that is impossible. For the position I am obliged to keep up I 
am a poor man; the most I could afford to give you would be a hundred 
a-year. Captain Scarlett has four hundred a-year left him by an aunt. 
This I know from his father—an income barely sufficient to keep him 
likea gentleman in his own set. I know the sort of man he is well— 
good-natured, unstable, selfish, weak as water, who would promise 
and swear every mortal vow under the sun to get what he wanted for 
the time, and probably intend to keep his vows. But it is not in his 
nature to sacrifice himself for others. I don’t want to pain you, my 
poor little girl, but if you married him, he would in time feel you a 
weight and drag upon him, and be ready to curse, perhaps to your 
face, the day he ever saw you.” 

The indignant knot rose in my throat. “You don’t know him, 
papa.” 

“T cannot expect you to believe me, my dear; but you must trust 
my judgment. Now let us say no more about it.” 

I rose to my feet, and stood before my father with streaming eyes, 
my fingers locked painfully together. 

“Papa, I do not want to be undutiful or ungrateful, but I will not 
give him up. You may lock me up or send me away, or do what you 
like with me, but I am resolved. I love him with all my heart. I 
will marry him.” 

‘There was no anger in my father’s kind eyes at my rash words, 
only grave compassion. 

“You will know better some day, Pauline. Go in now, child; it 
is getting cold. Some days hence I will talk to you again.” 

[ turned away, half ashamed, half regretful, leaving my father still 
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sitting on the fallen oak, and went slowly through the deepening 
shades to my room. How bitterly I cried! With what wickedness, 
what bitter ingratitude, my heart reproached me! To have spoken 
those proud rebellious words to my father,—my father, who had been 
so patient and gentle with me. But I could not, I would not give up 
my darling. 

A week after papa sent for me. 

“We have decided whai to do with you, Pauline,” he said. “ You 
are to promise us that you will not see or hold any communication 
with Captain Scarlett for a year; and if at the end of that time you 
are still of the same opinion, we shall not oppose your wishes any 
longer.” 

My eyes glistened with delight. What was a year? Was it likely 
we should change in twelve little months ? 

“Meantime,” continued my father, “you are to spend a couple of 
months with your aunt Catherine in London. In a fortnight, when 
your mamma has had time to equip you, I shall take you to London. 
I will see Captain Scarlett myself, and tell him of our determination.” 

“Papa,” I asked, wistfully, “may I not see him, or write to him 
once ?” 

“No,” answered my father, quickly. “I will explain everything.” 

I went to London, to my aunt, Lady Nugent, and she took me to 
all manner of grand entertainments. I enjoyed it thoroughly. I 
was very happy, for had I not profound faith in the future? Some- 
times, when we drove round the park in my aunt's grand barouche, I 
saw him standing by the rails with a knot of men, or lingering by 
some carriage fall of aristocratic beauties. He did not raise his hat, 
or even seem to let his glance fall upon me, but when I turned my 
head, from a sudden impulse as I passed, I caught the full bright 
gaze fixed tenderly upon me. Once at a ball we met too, and it 
seemed so hard that he should not ask me to dance or come to speak 
tome. But late in the evening, he was standing opposite me ina 
quadrille, and, as he passed me he whispered, w ith some bitterness, 
“Ts it too long to wait?” and I answered, quickly, “Not if it were 
ten years, instead of one.” I knew what he meant ; my partner was 
Viscount Heronmere, and for the last three weeks he had followed me 
everywhere, like my shadow. He was kind and generous; youth, 
good looks, and money were his: perhaps, if I had never seen George, 
I might have come to care for him. He proposed for me to my 
father, and I was implored, entreated by my family, not to refuse such 
a marriage. Papa absolutely forbade me to mention Captain Scarlett 
to him, and Lord Heronmere, believing he could make me love him 
by kindness and perseverance, would not be daunted by my first 
rejection. In the shooting-season, papa asked him down, and he put 
off a grand party at his own place to come. I might have made a 
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grander match than beautiful Doris—her lover was only a baronet ; 
but what cared I for wealth and titles in comparison with my own 
handsome George Scarlett? I be false to him! I break his heart, 
because father, mother, sister, urged, scolded, and entreated per- 
petually! I loved them all—I would have given up anything for 
them—but him. One afternoon the shooting-party passed me on 
their way home as I rambled through the woods alone. I did not 
offer to join them, but Lord Heronmere stopped at my side, and the 
rest passed discreetly on to the house. How vexed I felt; it was in 
my heart to be pettish with the poor fellow, but I thrust the cross 
inclination from me and turned to him, smiling. “Have you had 
good sport ?” I asked. 

“ Not very,” he answered; “I shot awfully badly, missed my bird 
half a dozen times. I suppose I was thinking of something else.” 

He stood still, and I was forced to glance upwards. He looked so 
brave and bright standing there, his gun across his shoulder and the 
setting sun slanting through the boughs upon his stalwart frame, I 
could not help but feel a little touched at the wistful look in his kind 
eyes. 

me Miss Pauline,” he said, “ won’t you have pity on me?” It seemed 
so odd this big strong man asking pity at the hands of a poor little 
forlorn maiden like me that I half smiled. He took my hand and said 
again, “ Won't you try to love me?” 

My iace grew quite grave in a moment, but I did not take my hand 
away—left it trembling with his clasp tightening upon it. 

“Lord Heronmere,” I said, faltering, “I must tell you—they 
forbade me, but I owe all your kindness some better return than 
silence now. If my heart were not quite full of some one else, so full 
that I have not a thought or wish away from him, I believe I might 
have come to care for you; but I am engaged by every tie I consider 
sacred and binding, by the whole strength of my Jove, to some one I 
am not allowed to name to you.” 

The kind brave face turned so white—it was his hand that shook 
now—umine that clasped his. 

“Tt was hardly fair to me,” he uttered in a low voice. 

“But papa does not consider me engaged; he has refused his con- 
sent—I am not even allowed to see Geor—to see——” 

“Thank you for telling me,” Lord Heronmere said, sighing. 

“Will you keep my secret?” I pleaded. “Ah! if you would only 
be so generous as to pretend you care for me no longer, to go away 
and seem as if you had forgotten me. If——” 

He was silent for some moments, his mouth working and the broad 
open brow contracting as if to keep back the signs of a passing weak- 
ness. Then he looked at me, and seeing my wistful eyes, said : 

“You ask me a hard thing.” 
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“But you are generous,’ I pleaded, and in that moment I felt I 
loved him like a brother. 

“T will show how I love you by obeying you,” he uttered, in a low 
shaken voice. And then the colour flushed into his face as, still holding 
my hand, he looked into my eyes and then downwards at my lips. 

“Let me kiss your hand,” he said at last, in low pleading tones. 

I had understood his glance. I felt that great surging pity for him 
that I think any good-hearted woman would feel for a man who held 
her in a great hopeless love. I put up my face quite simply to him. 
If George himself had been there, and known my heart, he could have 
taken no exception to the impulse which prompted that action. For a 
moment the keen light flashed into Lord Heronmere’s eyes; then it 
died away, and he stooped and kissed me gravely on the cheek, as he 
would have kissed a dear sister. “Thank you,” he said in a low voice, 
and without another word he walked on to the house. 


Months rolled on, the year came to an end, and George and I met 
again. Shall I ever forget that day? My life has not been a long 
one—not very long, I am only twenty-four. Ah! if it would please 
God to let me die soon, to drift away out of this great lonely world 
where no one cares much for me, where no one would greatly miss me ! 
Hush! I am forgetting; my story is not done yet. Ihave had some 
very, very happy days; shall we have good at the hand of the Lord, and 
not evil? That day, of all others, is to be marked with a white stone. 

I think papa and mamma must have forgotten what anniversary 
it was, for they had gone away on a visit, and I was at home alone. 
Doris had been married a month. 

It was a bright spring day with a hot sun, and I adorned myself in 
white muslin, with the peach-coloured ribbons in my hair that George 
had loved to see me wear. I knew he would come; I had a keen 
presentiment that I should meet him in the woods, and thither I went. 
Standing there, leaning against the broad trunk of an ancient tree, 
T saw him come towards me with the quick impatient step I knew so 
well. I could not move, my heart beat so thick and fast; a strange 
faintness crept over me. A few minutes, and he had caught me to his 
breast with an eager, passionate cry, and was raining kisses upon my 
shrinking face and trembling hands. The great glad tears poured 
(lown my cheeks; his voice was shaken too as he said: 

“Little darling Pauline—my own at last!” 


Cuapter IT. 
WE were married ; and ah! how divinely happy we were! how we 
loved each other! 
One cannot be quite satisfied in this world; there is an alloy in our 
greatest pleasures, perhaps to mould our characters into firmness and 
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truth, as base metal hardens the plastic gold into endurance. Papa 
was bitterly angered at the marriage, but he had given his promise 
and would not depart from it. He had trusted that the year of absence 
would have been too hard a test, for George’s truth at least ; he had 
fancied that a glimpse of the paradise of fashion and luxury would 
have given me new ideas on the value of wealth and position. In vain 
is a snare set in the sight of any bird; we had seen through it all, we 
were not one whit altered. Before my marriage papa spoke the first 
harsh words he had ever uttered to me in his life. 

“Pauline,” he said, “ you have chosen your own life. You have put 
away all thought of the pain and sorrow you would cause your parents. 
When you are gone from here, we shall try and forget you are our child. 
You, no doubt, will have little difficulty in overcoming any regret 
for the parents to whom you have forgotten both love and duty.” 

I stood before him with clasped hands, speechless from pain. 

“T choose to have no scandal,’ he went on in a dry husky voice, 
“therefore I let things pass as though I approved them ; but, you will 
remember, when we part, on your wedding-day, you have left your 
home for ever !” 

I threw myself into his arms, crying passionately. 

“Forgive me, papa, I have been undutiful, ungrateful! Oh! papa, 
only say once you forgive me, or I shall never be happy any more.” 

“T forgive you, ” he said, oravely. “JT ‘hope you will be happy.” 
And that was all [ could win from him; but as I left the room I saw 
him pass his hand impatiently across his eyes. 

We were living in London, in apartments. I did not mind the 
least that the house was not in a very fashionable neighbourhood, or 
that the rooms were furnished in the gimerack style known to cheap 
furniture vendors as the Louis Quatorze—oh, the unutterable sacrilege 
of fathering anything so vulgar and tawdry upon the Grand Monarque! 
But I think it grated a little upon George, who had been used to 
luxury and pomp from his childhood up. Of course, it was natural 
that he should chafe at genteel poverty, which he vowed was more de- 

grading than absolute beggary. I felt keenly what it must be to him 
to come from his luxurious club to the little musty sitting-room, and 
be compelled to dine off greasy steaks, or worse still, the stringy baked 
biped dignified by the name of chicken, which alternated our un- 
tempting fare. I did not mind one whit, but I thought regretfully as 
I looked, with the happy pride of possession, at the handsome face 
opposite to me, I thought how he must miss the recherché, sociable 
little club and Richmond dinners, and began to reproach myself with 
selfishness in wanting to have him always with me. At last, with a 
heart-breaking effort, I resolved to sacrifice my pleasure to his comfort. 
So I besought him to dine now and then at his club, and to mix a 
little in the society he had been used to. I could not expect his 
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friends to come and see me in those inelegant lodgings—he did not 
even care for them to know where he lived. He refused to leave me at 
first, but yielded when I pressed him. I was very miserable on the 
evenings when he dined out. I drank my solitary cup of tea, having 
no heart to eat, and looked wistfully out of window at the dull street. 
George did not like me to go out alone. Sometimes I cried a little, 
but then I comforted myself that he was happy, and I loved him so 
dearly that I would have given up everything in the world for him. 
If it crossed my mind sometimes with a shadow of pain that he could 
be happy away from me, I checked the thought, arguing to myself 
that men and women were difierent. Ah, would I not rather have 
dined day after day on the most miserable burnt-up chop with him 
beside me than have partaken of a banquet in Olympus that he could 
not share? It was hard when he began to stay out late, not coming 
home until one or two in the morning; but I always sat up for him. 
How I listened for every cab wheel, to every footstep in the deserted 
street, until I was almost mad with apprehensions for his safety. 
What should I do if I lost my darling—it he were taken from me? 
I thought sometimes he would be: I idolised him so. But then 
when he came I could welcome him with a glad smile, and if he was 
vexed with me for sitting up I declared I had been reading a book it was 
impossible to put down. Now and then I wondered a little that he 
accepted my stories so readily, that he did not notice how invariably I 
sat up until his return, that he did not see my cheeks were pale and 
my eyes hollow. But we were very happy. Sometimes he took me 
to the Park, or we went down to Greenwich or Richmond in a hansom 
and dined there: these were grand gala days. I gave him all my 
money, pretending I did not care for dress, and learnt to be a wonder- 
ful seamstress, turning and furbishing up my wardrobe that he might 
not notice how shabby my clothes were getting. 

A little girl was born to us-—born dead. I grieved sadly at 
first, but was consoled. It was all for the best; if she had lived she 
would have taken me too much from him. 

One autumn we went to Homburg. George seemed to enjoy the 
place thoroughly ; he met so many friends, the life suited him ; and if 
he was glad, was I not thoroughly, unfeignedly happy? If he would 
only have kept away from the tables. Lord Heronmere was there ; 
he came and spoke very kindly to me, but George did not like him, 
and so I assumed a cold reserved manner when we met, and he, being 
sensitive, ceased to talk to me. One afternoon—one miserable after- 
noon—ah, how well I remember it! George came into our little 
entresol at the hotel, moody and miserable. 

“T don’t know what I shall do, Pauline,” he groaned. “ I’ve lost 
five and twenty pounds at that cursed table, and I have only five 
pounds to pay our bill and take us home.” 
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My heart froze within me, but I loved him too well to reproach 
him. What could we do?—there seemed no escape from the awful 
abyss of impecuniosity yawning at our feet. To borrow from his 
friends would be a frightful humiliation: it was no use writing home. 
Suddenly he glanced at my hand, and, with a thrill of pain, I under- 
stood the glance. I wore the diamond ring he had given me before 
we married: it was my sole possession of value—the one thing I 
prized. Slowly I drew it from my finger, and passed it over to him. 
He put his arms round me, kissed me a thousand times, called me his 
darling wife, and I was consoled. 

He was my idol: for his sake I broke God’s Commandment daily : 
did I not deserve my punishment? Ah me! it came swiftly enough. 


One winter evening I sat alone. We had a house of our own now 
—very small it was, but still our own. The rain pattered dismally 
on the windows, the wind howled in the chimney—a miserable night, 
when one thought remorsefully of the poor and homeless, and felt it 
almost a sin to sit with drawn curtains and bright fire by the hearth. 
There was a loud peal at the bell: a sudden fear crept over me: voices 
in the hall: the door was thrown open, and papa came in. I had not 
seen him since my marriage. 

“ Papa!” I cried, running towards him; “ what is the matter ?” 

He took me in his arms, and kissed me very kindly. 

“ Poor child! poor child!” he said, pityingly. 

“ What is it?” I muttered, in agony, my white lips almost refusing 
their office. 

“ You are to come with me at once, Pauline; the cab is at the door.” 

“ Where is he?” I moaned. “ Oh, papa! he is not dead ?” 

“Would to God he were!” said my father, between his teeth. 

He was not dead—then nothing on earth could hurt me much. 

“ What do you mean?” I asked, quietly enough now. 

** You are not his wife, Pauline.” 

“ Not his wife?” I gasped, staggering with sudden sickness. “ Not 
his wife ?” 

“No, my poor child; his wife is living in Italy. Her brother came 
to me yesterday. ‘They have been trying for years to discover the 
blackguard.” 

The room swam, a mortal sickness came over me, and I fainted. 
When I came to my senses, my father and the two servants were 
bending over me. 

“Let them fetch your bonnet and cloak,” papa said; ‘“‘ we must go 
at once.” 

“Where?” I asked; but he made a sign to me to remember the 
servants were present. I sent them out. 

“Where ?” I said again, faintly. 
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“ Home with me, dear, to your mother.” 

I shook my head. He glanced at me in surprise. 

“What do you mean, Pauline ?” 

I felt sick and giddy, but nerved myself for a great effort. 

“Tf he had fifty wives I would not leave him——” 

“ Pauline!” 

“ Papa !—he is all the world to me,” I cried, in a broken voice. 

“ My poor child, I pity you from my soul; but choice is not open 
to you—you must give him up, and leave his house with me to-night.” 

“T will never leave him.” 

“ Pauline! do you know what the world will call you ?” 

“T do not care so long as he is left to me!” 

Papa urged, entreated, commanded me—all fell alike on my impas- 
sive ears: at last, in great anger, he left me. 

The weary hours rolled on; an anguish almost more than mortal 
overshadowed me. ‘That he should have deceived me—my darling, 
my idol!—should have brought me into shame and dishonour; made 
me nameless, a reproach among men. Even in this hour my love 
fought against all condemnation of him. “ Perhaps,” I said to myself, 
with painful effort to believe him less guilty, “ perhaps he believed 
her dead ; when he comes, all will be explained.” But whatever the 
result—let everything be black against him—TI would stay. My lips 
framed themselves into a prayer; then I stopped, shuddering—Z pray 
with the resolve to sin against God firm in my heart!—ah, what 
mockery! “I shall never be able to pray any more,” I cried, in the 
depths of my great despair; “never be able to go to church—never 
talk to him of good things, and try to lead him in the right way 
again.” And then I sobbed, with a sudden and great pain that pierced 
my shrinking soul: “If he lets me, I will go.” 

Then, after my long waiting, I heard his key turn in the door—he 
had come. I could not go to mect him as my wont was: in shivering 
pain I stood quite still by the dying embers on the hearth. The door 
opened ; my husband—Oh God! not my husband—came in. 

“The fire out, Pauline ?” he said, impatiently ; “and it’s a cursedly 
cold night.” 

Then, seeing that I made no answer, nor moved towards him, he 
came up close and kissed me. A great shiver ran through my frame. 
“ What is the matter, child? Are you ill?” he asked anxiously. 

A choking sob rose in my throat. How should I ever tell him ? 

“Poor little wife!” he said tenderly, putting his arms round me. 
Then I burst into a great passion of tears, and laid my head upon his 
shoulder. 

“Oh George! is it true? Am I not your wife ?” 


I felt the quick start as I lay upon his breast, and my heart died 
within me, 
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“Who says so?” he muttered ; “ what have they told you?” 

“ Papa has been here to-night. He came to take me home.” 

“ Pauline, my darling, you won't leave me! Oh, child, don’t think 
too hardly of me! I swear to you I believed her dead when I married 
you; and afterwards I had not the courage to tell you the truth. It 
was years ago, when I was quite a boy. She was an intriguing 
Italian, old enough to be my mother.” 

“George, if I stay I shall lose my soul.” 

“And if you leave me I shall go headlong to the devil! Oh, 
Pauline! if you make this sacrifice for me, I will be everything to 
you—more than the most loving husband—only don’t go away from 
me, darling.” 

With his arms round me, his entreating voice, that was more than 
all the world else to me, ringing in my ears, what could I do but 
yield ? 

But life was never the same to me again; there was no gladness in 
my heart, no peace in my soul. Only my love for him absorbed my 
whole being, increased and strengthened with each new sacrifice I 
made to it, until it grew into one great agony of apprehension lest I 
should lose it. His wife—that I should have to write the bitter word 
—did not prosecute him. She was leading a life that would not bear 
inquiry, and only wanted money. So we were poorer than ever. Ah 
me! what that life was for me, who in all that had befallen me had 
never known what it was to doubt him! A time of terror, of anguish, 
of remorse; and yet when I look back from this present to that past, 
it seems heaven to me, because I was still with him. But there were 
no longer any gala days, no drives to Richmond, no boxes at the 
theatre. I hated to go out, lest I might meet some contemptuous 
glance, some cruel sneer. For I never forgot that ‘I, whose life had 
been chaste and pure, whose sin was loving too well, might and would 
be classed with those who lived in open vice; might be swept past 
with cold disdain by the less unhappy, less sorely tried. In the days 
when people had called me pretty, I had never felt any pride in my 
good looks, except when George praised them. Now I looked with 
anxious inquiry into my looking-glass, watching with as eager pain 
the dawn of a wrinkle or the deepening of a line, as any beauty in the 
world of fashion, fearful of a decreasing sway, might have done. I 
could no longer have that happy confidence of young wives, that says 
toitself: “ We shall grow old together ; as we live day by day in sight 
of each other, he will not notice if I change: I shall be his wife 
always.” Ah, that was the scorching bitterness—I was not his wife 
—and some day he would look at me, perhaps, and sec that I had 
grown old and faded ; and then when he met young fresh girls, like I 
was once, he would remember that no real tie bound him to me. 
I had loved my God and my church; now my shrinking feet dared 
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not tread the sacred porch. My trembling knees dared not bow before 
Him whose law I transgressed. Could I hope He would grant a 
prayer of mine, though my tears were blood ? 

And as time wore on, I saw with painful keenness that a change 
was coming over George; that he was growing moody and discon- 
tented. He was not unkind to me; but there was no longer the 
tenderness of the old days in his manner. He did not care for my 
caresses now, given in trembling, given despairingly, in a mute agony 
lest they wearied him. He was often out: when he came home not 
saying, as in times past, where he had been; what he had seen and 
heard: almost he seemed to resent my questioning. 

Fifteen months passed. One day a letter came for me in a hand- 
writing I did not recognise. The contents were these: “Do you 
know that Captain Scarlett’ s wife is dead, and that he might marry 
you lawfully to-morrow if he chose? Ask him who the beautiful 
heiress is, by whose carriage he stands every day in the Park?” A 
great trembling seized me—the paper fell from my shivering hands. 
Then I reproached myself vehemently for putting any faith im an 
anonymous communication. I waited in an agony of impatience until 
George’s return; then without a word I placed the letter in his hands. 
As he read he grew white to the lips, and his hand shook. He 
remained staring at the paper without speaking. 

“George!” I gasped, and in that moment of * mortal agony my voice 
sounded strange to me, like the voice of one dying. 

“Tt is quite true,” he answered, doggedly. 

“Ys it true you love that woman ?” I asked ; a bitterness for which 
there are no words creeping towards my heart. 

“Yes, that is true, too; but of course I shall marry you if you 
wish it.” 

Oh, my God! was ever a sin punished like my sin? I stood gazing 
at him with fixed burning eyeballs that were dry of tears—my tongue 
clove to my mouth—my heart died in mortal agony within me. ‘Then 
I moved away to the window like one in a dream, and he left the room 
and the house without another word to me. 


T have never seen him again. It is two years since that day when 
I died—died and went into the Hades where the soul suffers torture. 
.. . . And he—he lives happy, they say—is prosperous—has a name 
in the world. . . . . Would I have it otherwise ? Would I know him 
suffering, haunted by an anguish of remorse? Nay, that would I not; 
for it was him I loved, not my own self. Surely my sin is expiated ; 
surely mercy will not let this torture last. Daily, nightly, through 
my bitter tears, I cry with Thekla: “I have lived and loved—let me 
die !” 
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On Lake Hicaragua. 


Ir was before dawn, one morning in January, that I first embarked on 
the lake of Nicaragua. Our canoe lay in a reedy creek overshadowed 
with big black trees. ‘Tall canes and plumy rushes,—-the haunt of cranes 
and waterfowl, and alligators and eel-like snakes,—almost hid the little 
craft from sight; and when we were aboard, with guns and harness 
and baggage, a passer-by might have been unconscious of our presence 
at the distance of three feet. Pulling ourselves along by the stout 
reeds, rustling among the stems and over tangles of floating weed, we 
made our way towards the open lake. Now and again a quick plunge, 
or a great swirl of water, told the hurried flight of a big rat or a sea- 
cow. Wings fluttered, notes of violent alarm rose suddenly on our 
passage. But we pushed steadily on through the wilderness of canes 
that formed an arch above our heads, and at length reached the open. 

South and north and west the great lake stretched before us, all its 
boundaries hidden in the darkness. One hundred and twenty miles in 
length, forty-five in breadth, studded with islands bearing a population 
of thousands, it should rather be called an inland sea than a mere lake. 
Tt has a land breeze and a sea breeze, storms, cyclones, and calms, like 
a very ocean. And all travellers from those parts will bear witness 
that no water, salt or fresh, is more dangerous to sailors. Winds 
gather in the high lands of Chontales, behind the tall peaks of Ome- 
tepec, Mornbacho, and Madera, and sweep down on its expanse with 
terrible violence. ‘The water rises on the instant, and waves wash up 
and cross each other from half the points of the compass. And no 
warning is given, no change of sky or temperature advises the watchful 
sailor of an approaching storm. From a clear and sunny heaven the 
blast swoops down upon him, and within five minutes the spotted 
sharks may be butting each other over his body. But no such peril 
befell us that day. With the rising sun a gentle breeze sprang up, 
which rippled the surface of the lake and filled our sail delicately. All 
the morning through we glided pleasantly towards the tall peak of 
Ometepec, and in the afternoon, when the wind fell, we were already 
under its palm-crowned ‘shore. Then we took in our useless canvas, 
unshipped the slender mast, and grasped our paddles. Steadily we 
coasted along, passing many a green and sheltered cove, many a grove 
of palms, many a wild orchard of luscious fruit. From the water's 
edge the ground rose gently for a mile or more; then suddenly sloped 
sharply up in rock and ravine and stony meadow covered with short, 
fine grass, and pale fields of indigo. No houses, nor signs of man’s 
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dwelling, were visible, though the land is thickly peopled. Trees 
everywhere, of a thousand colours and growths, clothed the cone from 
its base to its highest shaft. We paddled on, over the smooth, clear 
water, which lay still as oil in the mountain’s lee, until the sun went 
redly down behind it. There was a glorious scene beheld, which I 
shall not endeavour to describe. The ridges of the volcano, the distant 
hills of Chontales, over which we had lately wandered, shone with pris- 
matic colour as if in emulation of the glowing sky. ‘The soft foliage 
hanging above our heads took new tints and shadows; the red and 
dazzling glow on rock and “‘scar” was reflected in the water beneath 
our paddles. And at length, as the last flush died suddenly in the sky, 
we beached the canoe under a solemn “ ceiba-tree” hung with short 
“tails” of Spanish moss, and leapt ashore. 

Tt was a small sandy nook to which we had steered our course. 
Two or three “bongos,” or cargo-boats of the country, rocked all un- 
guarded upon the water. A few canoes of lighter construction lay dry 
upon the beach, and fragments of rude gear, broken paddle and mast 
and rope of bark, were strewn around. From the cove a narrow path 
wandered among the orange-groves and papyas upwards toward the 
village. We followed it in single file, overtaking small troops of Indian 
girls carrying jars and gourds of water, and walking silently and sadly 
after the manner of their race. Our cheery salutes they scarcely 
answered, but glanced at us stealthily with prominent, shining eyes. 
Not pleasant to look upon in general is an Indian girl, whether Aztec, 
or Toltec, or Maya, or Quiché. Nicaragua was once famed for the 
beauty of its women, but that honourable repute has been lost with so 
many others. There are those who still speak with some enthusiasm 
of the aboriginal attractions, but their experience has doubtless been 
more fortunate than mine. Among the mixed, or white population, 
self-styled, pretty faces are not very uncommon, though infinitely 
more rare than in any European country; but the Indian girls have 
not even those points which never fail the mestiza, in eyes, and hair, 
and delicacy, if not symmetry, of limb. Their locks are long indeed, 
but coarse and harsh, only to be sleeked with infinite grease. Their 
eyes are always placed, as the French term it, & fleur de téte, a pecu- 
liarity very charming in some rare instances, but not commonly agree- 
able; they have neither the clear brightness of Caucasian orbs, nor 
the velvet softness of African, but shine with strange reflections like 
strong light upon ink. Their figures are frequently good in each part, 
but rarely graceful, and their heads are disproportionately large. Such 
is my most charitable description of the Indian woman as she now 
appears, after three centuries and a half of peonage. But, as I have 
before said, there are travellers who have enjoyed a more favourable 
view of her. 

A quarter of a mile from shore, among fruit-trees and flowers, 
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shadowed by great, grey trees, palm-thatched, creeper-twined, lay the 
village. Each cane-built hut stood apart in its own little clearing, 
surrounded with an impenetrable fence of cactus or wild pine-apple. 
This space, yard it might be called, was floored with beaten clay, and 
planted with formal-looking calabash trees and slender palms. A 
little cookhouse stood some few feet from the hut, which was built of 
canes and sticks, tied, not too closely, over a framework of stout posts. 
In passing, we could see each operation of the simple Indian house- 
keeping, and cach occupation of the indwellers. Half-naked girls, 
crowned with the brightest flowers and orchids, were grinding maize 
upon boards, of which neither shape nor ornament has changed since 
the earliest period of which remains come down to us; others were 
beating “tortillas” between their hands, or slapping them upon the 
hot baking-stones. In the dwelling-hut men hung listless in their 
hammocks, dully staring at the dull oil-lamp which reeked and 
smoked beside them. No word passed from one to another; but who 
can tell what strange new thoughts were surging in those melancholy 
foreheads ? What memories, half-forgotten this many score of years, 
have lately been aroused by the stories from Mexico, by the history of 
their own kinsman, Juarez? Perhaps, nay, I know it for certain, 
there were men among those silent, dreary smokers swinging that 
night in the little huts, whose minds were, and are, strangely troubled 
with dreams and fancies. There has been much secret overlooking of 
pedigrees of late, much slow discussion, lasting from night to night, 
and week to week, as to the old government which their ancestors had 
in the glorious days when this broken race was rich and free and 
merry, and famed far and near for the beauty of its women. A sudden 
resurrection is that which all dwellers in Spanish America know to be 
at hand,—the resurrection of the Indian people. In our time it will 
probably take place, for the heaving of this corpse long buried is 
already shaking every land, from the Gulf to Patagonia. Had I the 
space, I should like to enter at some length into this subject of Indian 
hopes and chances, to show how steadily the race is resuming that 
position in the state to which its numbers, its industry, and, in many 
cases, its intelligence, gives it a title. Never, even in the worse days 
of Spanish rule, was any dignity of the church closed to aboriginal 
worth, but the glorious proclamation of liberty and equality was 
needed before the civil and military careers in these countries could 
be opened to the darker race. Carrera, Gardiola, Juarez, Martinez, 
and a hundred other Indians who now fill the highest posts in each 
republic of Spanish America, are the men of the revolution, the im- 
mediate result of that republican proclamation. Many of them are 
great scoundrels, beyond doubt, but many, indeed most, of the Indian 
soldiers and statesmen are honest and enlightened to a degree which 
might serve as example to their former masters. One quality they 
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all have—courage, whether moral or physical ; and their intelligence 
—excepting, perhaps, in the case of Carrera, who was an enigma 
beyond golution—is at least equal to that of their neighbours. I have 
not time to dwell on this subject, but I will add, for the comfort of 
tender souls still oppressed with horrid memories of San Domingo 
and Cawnpore, that the revolution which will restore the Indian race 
to independence and power, will probably be peaceful, and certainly 
will bear no stain of guiltless blood. The semi-civilised Indians of 
America are pre-eminently trustworthy. 

We strolled up the broad, sandy street of the village, bordered by 
the fence of each little enclosure, until reaching the grassy square 
before the church, which is an universal feature of Indian settlements, 
however small they may be. Scarcely a soul was abroad, even in that 
early hour of the evening, except a drunken priest, who glared at us ; 
but that sight is too common in Spanish America to call for notice. 
Big dogs rushed out barking at the sound of our heavy boots. Old 
women, slowly gossiping at their doorways, looked up and returned 
our greeting listlessly. At the church—a tiny building of mud, roofed 
with red tiles, and guarded on either side the porch by an ancient 
idol, open-eyed, open-mouthed, terrible to look upon, the very stones 
to which the ancestors of these villagers had offered their human 
sacrifices—my companion looked about him; and, after a pause of con- 
sideration, led the way down a narrow lane bordered on one side by 
the forest, on the other by a row of mighty columns, the shafts of the 
organo cactus. Many of the stems were fifteen inches in diameter, 
and reached a height of eighteen feet. Two yards from the ground 
great arms shot out, which, after a few inches of rectangular growth, 
changed their direction abruptly, and stood parallel to the main trunk. 
We passed the lonely hut which this fence protected, and found our- 
selves in a deep, black dell, where the ground was swampy, and flags ~ 
and marsh-grass formed a dense thicket. The moon was just rising, 
but her rays could not penetrate the arch of boughs above us. Black 
as night was the dell, and had the village not been so near, I might 
have hesitated to enter that sinister-looking pit. 

“A likely spot for an old tiger,’ I said—one with bad teeth and 
stiff muscles and a dainty palate. Little Indians are not much less 
nice to eat than little whites, I suppose.” 

“There was only one tiger ever took up his quarters here that I’ve 
heard of,” answered A. “He came one day, and he went the next. 
But they’re not likely to forget his visit on Ometepec.” 

“Did he do much mischief?” 

“Tt’s a strange story. I'll tell you some day if you will remind 
me. Here is the spot he broke cover, and they saw him creeping, 


crouching along through the open long before he reached them. 
That made it so terrible.” 
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“ Reached whom ?” 

“ Oh, that’s the tale. Recollect the spot; this deep thicket from 
which he came, that gap in the bank through which the moonbeams 
are shaking down. And when we get out on the meadow above look 
well round on the old graveyard you have come to see.” 

A few moments after we emerged from the dell, and found ourselves 
upon a rocky slope crowned at its summit with a belt of tall trees. 
Across it, and along each side, ran a line or fence of pebbles, which, 
backed by the superstitious horror environing the place, sufficiently 
protected the repose of these old heathen bones. There was no other 
sign to indicate the ancient use of this bare meadow; no statues, as on 
the isthmus, no great cairns, as on the opposite shore of the lake. 
These Niguirans, Aztec by race or no,-had their own opinion of 
what constitutes a fitting memento for the dead, and they thought 
well to leave him here, all unnoticed, in the earth, with his treasures 
of weapon and ornament and household gear. The ground beneath 
us, as every soul on Ometepec knows, was filled full with painted vases 
and bowls and carven metlatés, or boards of stone for grinding maize, 
all infinitely handsome, and better made than any this country now 
can manufacture. Many other treasures lie there. Necklaces of 
stone beads or chalcedony marvellous in their minute workmanship ; 
rattles and drops of gold; great urns full of strange implements. 
But the cemeteries, when known or recognised, are seldom disturbed. 
So vast was the early population of this island, that a hole can scarce 
be dug in any part of it without discovering at least one perfect 
article of pottery or stone; and in no quarter of Nicaragua can a man 
excavate the soil to a depth of six inches, whether in forest or 
savannah or city street, without turning up fragments, more or less 
perfect, of antique vessels. It is therefore quite unnecessary for the 
modern Indians to disturb their ancestor’s bones. The only object 
they could have in so doing would be to appropriate the treasures of 
household furniture always to be found there; for it has long since 
been discovered by these practical archeologists that it does not pay, 
on the whole, to seek for gold in their ancestor’s graves. Not that 
ornaments, and even large plates of that metal, are not occasionally 
found ; but such chances are too rare and too utterly matters of luck 
to entice the stolid Indian from his cornfield and his tobacco. And pots 
and pans are to be found in his own back-garden most likely, if not, 
in the nearest bit of waste ground. Why they were there deposited, 
when, and by whom, he knows not; nor do we. That most of the 
“caches” are not funereal he is convinced, and experience seems to 
support his opinion. Therefore, the great cemeteries of the islands 
are mostly left alone, unless when some foreigner comes, with dollars 
and much energy, to unearth the mouldering ashes from their big 
painted urns. Such an one had passed through shortly before, and 
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the marks of his irreverent hand were scattered on the lower slope. 
The other day I saw some results of his labour in the British 
Museum. 

Having surveyed this ancient cemetery, we turned to go back. I 
spare the reader each single moral which occurred to my mind in 
looking upon the scene; but I beg him to believe they were of a very 
superior kind. Morals are out of date; they are now pointed at instead 
of pointing. And they never did, in my opinion, adorn any tale. Let 
every man make these things for himself by his own individuality ; 
they are of no value at second hand. I might tell you I shed a tear 
in thinking of the poor Indian whose untutored mind saw more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy. But it 
would not be true. I might say I laughed at sight of all these poor 
old dead; but I didn’t. The fact is,a man must have a mind of 
double elegy-power to extract sentiment from the view of an unadorned 
graveyard, made at an unknown date by a people whose very name is 
matter of question, and filled with bodies of which no man can tell the 
history. Gray’s far-famed reflection here is utterly out of place; but 
it may be that the Hampden and Cromwell of the period do chance 
to rest under this sod undistinguishable from their possible rivals. 
Here, perhaps, is matter for another moral; but Hamlet has un- 
feelingly cut the ground from under us. I yield the point, observing 
only that the moon shone very stilly, and the little thickets of wild 
indigo waved very gentle and pale above those ancient ashes. 

We returned to the lake shore; and after supper, while the smoke 
curled up among the shimmering tufts of Spanish moss which trailed 
from each bough above our heads, looking far over the glittering lake 
toward the misty hills of Chontales, I asked my friend A—— for his 
promised story of the tiger. He collected his thoughts, and began. 

“You know I don’t approve of filibustering, nor of William Walker. 
I have no wish to argue the question, because we are all overworked 
to-night, and I am willing to admit there is much to be said on both 
sides. Simply, for my own part, I don’t approve, nor ever did, of 
regenerating a country, nor improving a man, by cutting throats. 
There! don’t wriggle in your seat like that, Will, because we're like 
to have a hard pull to-morrow, and .you’d wish to sit easy on the 
bench. But, though I was dead against Walker, I had many dear 
friends in his army, men who thought, like you, Will, that their cause 
was holy and their pretext just. Among them was a fine young 
fellow from one of the Western States, up Nevada way, I think, who 
was just as noble a boy as ever took up a wrong cause, and sanctified 
it with his own enthusiasm. He was among the fifty-five who fought 
at Rivas, where he was wounded badly, and the same ill-luck clung to 
him all through the war. At last, in one of the skirmishes at La 
Vergen, he was so hardly cut about by the Costa Ricans, that Walker 
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ordered him over here to recruit; for you must know that this was a 
chief hospital of the filibusters, and the refuge for their women and 
children. on a 

“Tt is not needful to go at length into thé causes of that sudden 
hostility the Indians of this island showed before their visitors had 
been long among them. More and more bitter the dislike grew against 
the arrogant filibusters, till at length, yielding to a fit of stolid mad- 
ness, such as affects the race not infrequently, the Indians came down 
from Pueblo Grande and murdered every man of them in his bed. 
It was a terrible scene. The natives went to their work in cold blood, 
as to a just execution, and the filibusters, wounded and helpless as 
they were, made a desperate stand. Before that hospital was carried, 
half the Indians were down, but there were hundreds more behind, 
and the garrison had few serviceable arms and less ammunition. So 
at length they all fell, but amply avenged. 

“Scot was among the last surviving. So young he was, and so 
brave and handsome, that the Indian women, who had followed their 
husbands to fight, cried out to spare his life. The men round about 
seemed to hesitate, and lowered their blood-stained knives. Then a 
peon, called Ramon Selva, a handsome but fanatical Indian, cried out 
aloud, ‘God has not spared this heretic’s soul, and shall we have 
mercy on his body?’ He passed behind the boy, and with one blow 
clove his skull to the brain. In doing so, putting all his weight into 
the stroke, the murderer's foot slipped, and he fell with considerable 
force, spraining his ankle. No one helped him to rise, for the Indians 
had been moved to spare that boy, and few approved of Ramon’s deed ; 
a silence followed it; and when at length he staggered to his feet and 
tried to crawl away, they offered him aid without speaking. But his 
wife and two brothers were among the crowd, and these took him to a 
neighbouring hut where he might escape notice. And in the evening 
they slung him in a hammock, and set off, five men and three women, 
for Pueblo Grande. 

“Tt was towards evening, as I said, but the sun was still up, and 
the light strong upon that stony ground above the dell I showed you 
to-night. They passed through the bit of swamp, thinking of no 
danger, but silent. Ramon groaned.a good deal, whether with pain 
or remorse no man can say. They climbed the bank, as we did a short 
while since, and began to cross the open; two men carrying Ramon in 
the front, and the rest following. Suddenly one of the women shrieked. 
All turned at that startling cry, and glanced along the path they had 
lately come. A fearful sight was there. 

“Just climbing from the dell, his head and shoulders already clear, 
was a tiger, and one of the largest. While they looked with eyes full 
of terror, the great beast drew himself out and came trotting towards 
them, his head down-pressed and crouching, and his lips twisted back 
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im a hideous grin. The women shrieked and ran and came again, 
wild with terror. The men drew their machetes, but with hands that 
trembled too violently for good service. The jaguar is a terrible foe 
to a man, ay, or to twenty men well-armed and with good consciences ; 
but these Indians had only swords, and a superstitious remorse 
oppressed them. So when he was distant fifty yards or so, trotting 
along without regarding the clamour of the women or the loud shouts 
of the men, one of the latter yielded to his panic and fled away. All 
the others followed then, running for their lives across the meadow, 
leaving Ramon Selva upon the ground. The tiger paid no attention 
to the fugitives, but ran, swift and deadly, to the hammock. Ramon 
wvas strugeling to his feet, and screaming for help. With a short roar, 
the mighty beast sprang upon him, bounding down as an eagle swoops, 
crushing his skull as, ten hours before, he had cloven the skull of that 
poor boy. Then the tiger lifted him by the shoulder and galloped 
off with him towards the lava fields, where his trail was lost. And no 
man ever saw trace of Ramon Selva since. 

“That was the only time I have heard of a tiger near this village, 
but there are great quantities in the island ; and black ones also.” 

“Tt was a case of swift retribution,” I said; “but the attacks of 
wild beasts, I am convinced, are not so haphazard as most people sup- 
pose. A tiger always singles out a victim before leaving his ambush, 
and although he may strike others down, either because they get in 
his way, or, more rarely, from an impulse of mischief, he will always 
secure the prey first chosen.” 

“That’s true enough,” answered A., “and Manuele there can give 
you a curious example of a jaguar’s pertinacity in following up his first 
idea. Tell us the story of that black tiger which besieged you on 
Zapatero, peon ?” 

Without pressing, the Indian began and told us the following story, 
which shows even more strongly than any I ever heard the incredible 
courage, patience, and ingenuity of the black jaguar, an animal dreaded 
even more thoroughly than his spotted brother. The scene Manuele 
described we ourselves beheld a few days afterwards, and as an intro- 
duction to his tale I will paint its locale as well as I can. 

The island of Zapatero, like most others on the lake of Nicaragua, 
is a volcano, now extinct, but once, apparently, of great violence and 
power. In former times there was a considerable population on the 
island, which is indeed as capable of cultivation, and as well adapted 
for man’s abode, as its sister mountain Ometepec, or any other of the 
fertile islands that dot the lake ; but at present, or, at least in the time 
of our visit, the sole inhabitants of Zapatero were two half-wild 
vagueros, whose duty it was to look after the cattle herds which 
roamed at their own will about the island, subject of course to the 
fancy of the pumas and jaguars. The dwelling of these men was as 
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rough and strong as themselves, built almost wholly of timber, and 
covered with a very thick thatching of grass. The reason of these 
extra precautions was evident at the moment of our visit, for the wind 
was blowing a very typhoon, round and across the shore on which the 
little building stood. Compassing it about was a close wood of acacia 
bushes, of a man’s height, and bearing long crooked thorns at every 
leaf. Beyond this belt of graceful torments, which is a common 
feature of the leke shore, was a broad meadow of nature’s clearing, 
dotted over with groups of fine cattle and horses and mules. When 
we saw them, they were huddled together in bodies of two or three 
score each, their heads in the centre, and their tails exposed to the 
blast. Terrific was that wind. It blew all the acacias into each 
other’s arms, and knotted and twisted their thorny limbs together as _ 
a torn sail is twisted up in a hurricane. We took shelter in the 
vagueros’ hut, and Manuele, seeing me stare about with some interest, 
observed: “ This is the very hut in which my adventure took place, 
sefior, and there are the marks of the tiger’s claws,” pointing to some 
deep scores and scrapings in the door. 

“'There was a compadre of mine, vaguero on Zapatero,” the peon 
began, “some four or five years ago. His companion was taken ill 
with calentura of a very bad type, and was obliged to leave the island. 
Joachin, knowing I was on Ometepec, sent for me to take the sick 
man’s place for awhile ; and I, finding the pay very good, and the work 
such as I liked, got into the canoe and skimmed across. Six months 
I lived on the island, and I tell you, sefiores, no man can say he knows 
what loneliness is who has not tried cattle-breeding in an uninhabited 
land. , I have sat in the doorway of that hut when Joachin was away 
for days at a time; I have sat and looked over the meadow, which is 
always grey and never green; I have dozed with open eyes until my 
ears grew full of phantom voices, and strange, uncertain shapes began 
to move about the plain. Joachin’s odd ways made me laugh when 
I first came to the place, but he said to me, ‘ Wait till you have been 
here a month, you will be strange as I.’ And he was right. Before 
my time was up, I began to talk out loud to myself, whether alone or 
not, like Joachin. I talked to things, and to the cattle, but said 
scarcely a word to my old friend, even when we were together. And 
somehow, towards the last, I began to like the eternal silence and the 
grey monotony of a life which took its colour from the grey world 
without. Yes, sefiores, ii may seem strange, but I often look back 
with pleasure on that hermit-time in Zapatero. But my story does 
not advance. 

“One night, after I had been six months on the island, I was 
seated by the fire, talking confidentially to the plantains that were 
boiling in a pot. Joachin was not in the hut, and I was expecting 
him home to supper. Suddenly I heard his shout outside, and the 
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next instant he dashed in, banged the door to, and threw the heavv 
bar across it. Just as he fixed it, and, panting, leaned his shoulder 
against the stout wood as an additional support, a shock, so heavy 
that the whole hut quivered, made the door bend. Another followed ; 
then all was still. I had sprung up ai first sight of Joachin, but 
the scene passed so quickly that no word had been spoken as yet. 
But when, after the second blow on the door, the attempt seemed to 
be abandoned on that side, I took my compadre by the shoulder and 
shook him, for he seemed wild with fear. ‘Gran Dios, man!’ I said; 
‘what is this?’ His appearance was ghastly. The old Guatemala 
jacket he wore, his leather breeches, even his boots of alligator hide, 
were ripped and cut with the thorns of the acacias. His livid face 
streamed with black blood from many deep scratches, and perspiration 
drenched his long, ragged hair. ‘A black tiger! he whispered ; ‘it 
has chased me across the savannah, for my horse was tired out. It is 
after me! Oh, listen! Then, in the deathly silence, while we held 
our breath and Joachin strained my hand backwards and forwards, I 
heard the hard snoring of a tiger just outside the door. No doubt of 
it! The beast had singled Joachin out, and let the horse go free. 
While we listened, the direction of the sound moved about, now up 
and now down, accompanied by gentle pats upon the door, as if the 
animal was resting his velvet paws against it as he reared himself on 
hind legs. At length we heard the sound of scratching, and I drew 
my machete. In a few seconds, a black paw, armed with terrible, 
crooked claws, was seen working on our side the door. I gave a 
downright cut which nearly severed it, and the animal, roaring like 
savage thunder, threw himself against the wood, again and again, in 
rage. Then, another pause followed, and we stood holding each other 
by the arm. Very soon, a noise upon the roof showed, as we had 
expected, that the enemy was directing his attack to that direction, 
and I got my old gun ready. As soon as I saw fur, I fired, and 
wounded him, no doubt, for he rolled from the roof, and we heard him 
fall heavily. But, again and again, he returned to the attempt, and, 
every time I caught a glimpse of his black and shining skin, I fired. 
His roaring was terrible to hear, and Joachin, who never had courage 
to spare, sat on the floor in a corner, striving to close his ears to the 
sound. All night long the struggle lasted, and every crack of the hut 
was tried by this untiring foe. He dashed upon the door, he bounded 
about the roof, scratching the thatch away, but ever disturbed by my 
fire; he tried the walis and the floor again and again. It was an 
awful night, sefiores, that’s the fact; and I, for my own part, did not 
recover the nervous strain for months. 

“With the dawn the tiger's efforts became fainter, and at length 
ceased wholly. When the sun rose, I took my spears and sallied out 
to meet the creature in fair fight. I followed his trail for a mile or 
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more, easily guided by the clouts of blood which stained the grass and 
rocks. He was wounded to the death, I saw plainly. And, at last, I 
found him, stone dead, beside the body of Joachin’s horse, which he 
must haye destroyed in the very last effort of his rage, dying in 
the act. 

“ After that adventure, my compadre and I both left Zapatero, 
finding it a residence too exciting for us. We could not sleep in the 
hut; but I should not object to return to the old lonely life there 
when you have done with me, sefiores.” 
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Cousin Fanny; or, A ew Year's Gift. 
By CHARLES CLARKE, 
AUTHOR OF “CHARLIE THORNHILL,” “ WHICH IS THE WINNER?” ETO. 


Somrpopy says, “one half of the world doesn’t know how the other 
| half lives.” If this were wholly true, there would be nothing very 
remarkable in the fact, except that it would prevent us from lightening 
some burthens without increasing our own. But, like other aphorisms, 
it is only partially true—true in particular cases; and in a world so 
full of kindly sympathies, to say nothing of lynx-eyed curiosity, men 
do practically know (quite as far as is good for them) the manner in .« 
which, and the extent to which, their neighbours’ bread is buttered, as 
well as their own. One half of the world does not know how I live: 
it does not concern itself with the struggle that is now going on 
between me and the Clerk of the Income Tax Commissioners, to get 
him to do an act of justice without exposing all the little “ins” and 
“outs” of my family circle. It does not know me. But if it buries 
its head in the ground like the ostrich, and therefore imagines that I 
do not know it, that half of the world is very much mistaken. I 
know it very well. I know how it lives. I have cognisance of its 
shifts and quirks, its wish to appear better than it is (which is laud- 
able enough in some sense), and its terrible failure todo so. A man 
ought to put on his best appearance before the world, just as much as 
he ought to put on a clean shirt on Sunday, if he only indulges in 
that luxury now and then. However, to make a long story short, I'll 
tell you what one half of the world lives by—it lives by gambling. 
Now, I have no wish to frighten the other portion of society into a 
belief that that half is any worse than their own: nor to conjure up 
visions of cards, dice, skittles, and Newmarket Heath, although they 
have held a prominent position in the occupations of the world of 
late years. But there is scarcely a profession, obligation, or responsi- 
bility undertaken that does not involve some love of speculation, and 
without which life would part with one of its most wholesome charms. 
There is the farmer, the doctor, the merchant, the tradesman, who 
calculate on sunshine or rain, on health, on scarcity or plenty, on 
demand or supply ; and even the church, which speculates on the life 
of that tenacious incumbent, who has already made a clear fifteen per 
3 cent. by the sale of his incumbency, to which he still manages to hold 
| on like a limpet. If I know a state tending directly to apoplexy in 
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this world, it is thirty thousand pounds consols so. tied up that you 
can’t get at it, or a handsome annuity not to be increased or apenas 
by exertion in business of any kind whatever. 

If you, O reader, think as I do on this subject, go with me in my 
sympathy for the hero of this little story, who made a great ass of 
himself, it is not to be denied, but, like a French murderer, with 
extenuating circumstances. 

About two years ago (rather less, as it happened in the early 
spring) there suddenly appeared upon the turf and the town one 
Mark Singleton. He would have taken a very long time, with his 
attributes, to have attained notoriety; but Mark seems to have been 
one of those geniuses that go straight to the point,—and he certainly 
selected the only road open to such genuine stupidity. There were 
a few inquiries at first as to who he was; but they merged in a very 
short time into the more practical one of what he had. As this latter 
obtained a satisfactory answer, he found himself famous almosi before 
he could have expected it. He achieved notoriety from a combination 
of promising circumstances. 

His appearance was very much in his favour. He looked rather 
like a fool, and very much like a gentleman: two points of the 
greatest consequence to those with whom his reputation was to be 
made. The first would enable him to be plucked by the fashionable 
gamesters and out-at-elbow gentlemen who accosted him so readily, 
and the second would secure the process without the necessity of 
blushing for their victim. Mark Singleton was perfectly presentable, 
though nobody knew who he was. He was tall, and thin, and fair, 
and possessed that blasé look of dissipation, which is eminently gentle- 
manly when natural, and eminently vulgar when assumed. He had 
an irreproachable hack, a very quiet but well-appointed brougham, and 
a pair of phaeton horses which, had he not assumed to be somebody, 
would have been almost outré. 

His little dinners were exceedingly good, which gained for him the 
honour of frequent society: and there are, perhaps, no more critical 
judges of a recherché feed than they who have some difficulty in 
finding one at home. He was sparing of nothing, with an object in 
view ; and there is no more indomitable tempter than vanity. In no 
long time his lodgings became crowded with men about town; men 
having names well known in St. James’s, and better known than 
trusted east of Temple Bar. There was play, fast and furious; and 
the I O U’s which changed hands, and the pieces of accommodation 
paper which went from one to the other, would almost have papered 
the room. Somehow or other, whatever high-sounding names were 
found to have transferred themselves from the peerage to the paper 
on one side, the name of Singleton figured on the reverse of almost 
every one. They said it made the time pass pleasantly, these little 
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lansquenet and ¢carté parties; the endorsement of one’s name at the 
back of these little papers is calculated to make it go fast. 

No wonder, then, that Mark Singleton became popular with a 
limited set. He was so indeed; but he soon found out that his 
lodgings in St. James’s Street were not as boundless as Newmarket 
Heath, and that there was but one unerring road to universal popu- 
larity. For Mark had determined upon knowing all the dukes, mar- 
quises, earls, and barons of the peerage, reserving to himself the right 
of patronising a few of the best of the commoners, as occasion might 
offer. 

It came to pass that at this very time a few overstocked racing 
studs were to be offered for public sale: and the opportunity not 
occurring above once every three weeks, it was seized upon by Mark, 
with the aid of his friends, for embarkation in his new line. The 
magnificent prices which he gaye had two results: it brought him 
first into rivalry, and then into contact with the great patrons of the 
turf, and afforded fresh occasion to the sporting press to unkennel his 
antecedents. It was remarkable how pregnant of conjecture the 
Prophets and Own Correspondents were, and how redolent of flattery. 
He was an Australian millionaire, a natural son of the Grand Lama 
of Tibet, a Cornwall miner, a great landowner from New Zealand, a 
great grandson of Mississippi Law, and a son of a ticket-of-leave 
convict who had realised a million of money by prosperous diggings. 
What liberality ! what taste! what pluck! The Marquis of Carabas 
was a fool to him. He was an honest, straightforward sportsman, an 
English gentleman, who paid his losses in an honourable, open-handed 
manner (which he did, seeing he couldn’t get credit) ; and had stumped 
the Leviathan, by taking in one bet, his offer, of two hundred to fifteen 
in thousands against Mumbo Jumbo for the next year’s Derby, for 
which event he had opened a book. F 

Now it may be as well, while Mark goes on filling his book, and 
feeding his barons, indulging in unlimited hazard, and backing the 


‘dead ones, to state who and what he was. He was neither the son 


of the Grand Lama nor of an economist, but a simple English gentle- 
man, very simple, who had come to town with the small accumu- 
lations of a few thousands left him by an old maiden aunt, and a 
little estate in Wales, fortunately so tied up that he could not get at 
it. He was consigned to a respectable old uncle, who had made a 
large fortune as a stock-jobber, and who despised the fine friends of 
his nephew as much as they would have despised him, had they made 
his acquaintance. Mark Singleton kept Silas Jones safely in the 
background. It is true that beyond old Jones he had no one from 
whom he could expect sixpence, or to whom he could look for advice ; 
and as he hated the turf, and what he called fine-weather friends, Mark 
Singleton was not going the way to conciliate the old gentleman. 
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“ Look you here, Mark,” said he, at the end of about four months, 
and a day or two before the celebrated Derby: “Iv see the Galloper’s 
Gazette has been busy with your name, and that you've already spent 
a fortune in buying a pack of devils that you can’t ride, and which 
are no use to anybody but the swindlers who live by other people’s 
folly. It’s nothing to me; I’ve made my money in a straightforward 
way, by Canada trunks and the Greek loans ; but as sure as my name’s 
Silas Jones, you'll come to grief.”—That was old Jones’s view of all 
turf transactions. His friends said he had made his money by rigging 
the market ; be that as it may, he hed made it; and having got it, 
he thought himself justified in offering advice‘ However, it’s your 
business, not mine ; so now we may as well go upstairs.” This might 
be called an evening at home. 

Now, I have my opinion of old Jones: not a bad fellow, but rather 
a humbug. He hated the turf, and what his nephew called society, 
not for its vices, but because he didn’t understand them ; just as a 
man might hate Canada trunks and Greek loans, without rhyme or 
reason; but that did not hinder him from having a very pretty 
daughter, and an opinion of his own. We have heard the opinion, 
—now we'll look at the daughter. 

Fanny Jones was an exceedingly good-looking girl. She had fair 
brown hair, handsome grey eyes, a small, straight, well-formed nose, 
and a mouth and teeth that in themselves would have redeemed almost 
any face from ugliness. She had a tall, rounded figure, free from 
embonpoint, but handsomely covered with a clear, pearly skin, 
through which the blue veins coursed each other up and down in a 
fine, thoroughbred, life-like fashion. Like her father, she too had a 
will of her own, without which women are only automata, and better 
fitted for a Turkish seraglio than for an English home. She might 
have been a duchess, an English stock-jobber’s daughter as she was. 
She had sat long enough at the top of her father’s table to give her 
an assured and confident manner; and as she had profited by the 
accomplishments and luxury which an ample fortune had provided 
for her, under the charge of a perfectly competent chaperone, Fanny 
Jones might be considered something more than an eligible paréz. 
But she had her weak point, too; she had been fool enough to fall in 
love with her cousin, Mark Singleton. 

Yes! and what made the matter worse was, that the deeper and 
deeper he got into the mire (and he was not many months before he 
was up to his neck) the more closely she clung to him. The more 
her friends abused him—and they did so in pretty round terms—the 
more numerous his escapades became, the deeper his dealings with the 
Jews, the more bills he backed, the more stupid matches he made, and 
the more frequently he lost his money (which were so pleasantly 
recorded by the penny-a-liners), the more she thought of him, and the 
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more she longed for the opportunity of accompanying her cousin Mark 
to that very retributionary, though somewhat apocryphal, gentleman 
whither he was said to be hurrying ; not that she thought so for one 
moment. She no more doubted her capability of checking his down- 
ward course, than she doubted the capability of Shakespeare’s Cliff to 
check the encroachments of the sea. 

“T don’t agree with you at all, sir,” said she to her father, with 
heightened colour and flashing eyes; “I don’t agree with you at all. 
If you had not discouraged him from coming here, by abusing his 
friends and his pursuits, he wouldn’t have been half so bad.” And as 
Jones had but one idol besides the Stock Exchange, and that was his 
daughter, he attempted a rather weak defence. 

“ Abused his friends, my dear ?” 

“Yes; you called his friend Carabas a swindler; and said a man 
might as well have got up behind Aldgate Pump, whatever that means. 
Tm sure there’s as much slang in the City as there is on the turf.” 

“T meant that he backed Lord Carabas’s bill for three thousand, 
when he might have known that he never had a shilling but what his 
brother allowed him.” 

“He did it to oblige a friend,” said Fanny, dauntlessly. 

“Yes, and had to pay,” replied Silas, so far triumphantly. 

i “ Well, it wouldn’t have been much obligation if he had not.” 
“Upon my honour, my dear Fanny, this is too much! I should 
like to know what it is you wouldn’t have him do. He gets into the 
hands of a pack of aristocratic sharpers——” 

‘That's his misfortune.” 

“ And loses six or seven thousand, at least, upon the Derby.” 

“Tt’s not his fault that Mumbo Jumbo went amiss.” 

“He buys most extravagant and useless horses, which never win a 


race ; he lives most extravagantly with people who only laugh at him 
behind his back——” 


“ He'll find that out for himself in time.” 

“ He backs bills for all the young roués about town, with no prospect 
of their being met, and borrows money of the Jews at forty per cent. 
on his note of hand.” 

“ You might have prevented that by lending it to him yourself.” 

Upon which old Jones jumps up in a perfect fury, upsets his tea 
over the drawing-room carpet, and retires in dudgeon to his own 
room to smoke a cigar, cursing the stupidity of women in general, and 
Fanny in particular. 

If Fanny Jones had_ simply stuck to her text, that Mark Singleton 
had never had a home, nor any encouragement to make one, without 
entering into these details, she would have been not far from right. 
As it was she exhibited a degree of infatuation which made her case 
worse, and determined her father in a very perverse opinion, which 
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has a parallel only in a too hasty universal affirmative of David—that 
“ All women are fools.” 

There is no doubt that Mark Singleton might have been more 
delicately handled; for he was possessed of one quality which some- 
what resembles a good mouth in a horse—he was fond of women. He 
was amenable to woman’s influence, as a horse with a good mouth and 
a well-placed head bends to the gentle suggestions of a light hand. 
But unfortunately a home was just what he had not—a lodging he 
had with a laich-key, but that cid not keep him out of mischief; and 
when his uncle’s door was virtually closed against him, he only went 

from bad to worse. He often thought of his cousin Fanny; but not 
being very strong-minded, and having a sufficiency of courage with 
much vanity, he solaced himself with the excesses which procured for 
him, on sufferance, the society in which he delighted. It was so 
flattering to see his name in the Gralloper’s Gazette, or the Touter’s 
Life, in company with Carabas and his Henchmen, and to think that 
his cousin Fanny would see it too. He loved Fanny very much; 
but he knew very little if he imagined that it gave her the slightest 
satisfaction. 

It took just about eighteen months to disabuse Mark Singleton’s 
mind of the vulgar prejudice he had embraced in favour of good 
society. He tried hard to persuade himself that he had done a clever 
thing in wasting his thousands in high life, and that he must be 
repaid for the outlay some time or other. As he went down in the 
world he found out his mistake. When he had no more money nor 
credit, the lodgings in St. James’s lost their attractions. Carabas no 
longer called for him in his phaeton, Dinewell no longer asked him to 
his little suppers, and Bill Stamp positively pretended not to see him 
while walking with the young Duke of St. Argent in Bond Street. 
“Done already ?” said Carabas ; “ what’s become of his money ?” 

“Never had any,” said Dinewell, “and the place in Wales is 
nothing but a keeper’s lodge.” 

“Started our kites, and flew ’em till old Absolom wouldn’t find the 
wind any longer,” said Stamp, who had been indebted to him on more 
than one occasion; and, like the prodigal son, Mark Singleton would 
gladly have gone home again, only he didn’t know how he should be 
received. In this state of uncertainty he lived on the husks for a 
few months more, and if it hadn’t been for the Jews the living would 
have been intolerable. 

There are some men with whom misfortune, or the result of their 
own tomfoolery, which they call misfortune or disappointment, acts 
most beneficially. It acts upon their moral vision like couching, and 
exposes their own previous blindness, and the insincerity of their 
friends. It shows them the wrong road by which they have come, 
sometimes without pointing out the right one by which they are to go. 
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This was just the case with Mark. He knew he was all wrong, but 
for the life of him he did not know how to get right. 

Now, what a chance for old Jones if he had but known it, only he 
was much occupied about his own affairs. Canada trunks and 
Candiote loans were down. It would have taken a very long time, 
and a great many conversations with Fanny, such as we have detailed, 
to have convinced this old gentleman that he had been at all to blame. 
One thing, however, had a great effect upon him: Fanny lost her 
appetite. She did not appear to get reconciled to her cousin’s 
continued absence, or to her father’s continued abuse of him. She 
was pale, and out of sorts; wanted tone, the doctor said, whatever 
that means. She was nearly blown off her legs at Brighton without 
any benefit, except that of refusing Captain Swash Buckler of the 
Heavies, and parboiled at Torquay. Her father had never suffered 
yet from loss of appetite himself, and decided (the case being a bad 
one) upon consulting Dr. McGrowl, the most eminent physician in 
London. He took his fee, and transferred the case to McBleat, the 
most promising opinion on heart complaint of the present day. 

All this perplexed Jones very much ; so he went off to his business 
to beguile the time; and on his road he met with an adventure which 
bore fruit. Passing a somewhat obscure street in the neighbourhood 
of the Bank, Silas Jones caught sight of Mark Singleton coming out 
of a house not unknown to City men, and amongst others to old 
Jones himself. It was the office of Levi Absolom, Esq., the great 
finance agent and bill-discounter. It was a bad thing to be in his 
hands, as a rule; but it was said that you might be in worse. If he 
took your clothes off your back he left you your skin; and he had 
been known to leave a victim a five-pound note to start him afresh. 
His dealings were extensive, and of late years he had been a harbour 
of refuge to bankrupt nobility. As the old gentleman sat in his office 
pondering over his daughter’s obstinate preference, and the much- 
altered appearance of his nephew from the dashing young fellow he 
had known a year and a half ago, it occurred to him that he might 
make inquiries, at all events, as to the real state of affairs. It was no 
use to look in the sporting papers: they had long ago washed their 
hands of a lame duck, whom they had once mistaken for a swan; but 
who, like other things and persons, hit the happy medium, and turned 
out only a goose. It was no use to go to the young city men. The 
only answer he could have got would have been the very vague one of 
“utterly done,” “ baked to a turn,” “can’t show.” “Tl go to Absolom 
myself,” thought the old man; “he knows, and I think he'll tell me. 
If he’s not very deep, we may pull him out of the scrape between us.” 
So he sent for a cab, to the detriment of some bargains in Californians, 
and presented himself at the Jew lawyer's house. 

Leyi had a great respect for a man who had never “done a bit 0’ 
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stiff,’ except in the way of business, and received Mark’s uncle with 
great cordiality. There might be an arriere pensée touching a bill 
which he held for one thousand five hundred, but he did not let it 
appear. 
ee And you know that he doesn’t owe any more?” said the old 
gentleman, after having got through the crust pretty well without 
alarming the Jew. 

“T know, because I’ve had the settlement of Mr. Singleton’s affairs. 
He came to me, because he hadn’t got anybody else to do it for him. 
He’s a gentleman, every inch of him ; and if he was to begin again to- 


morrow, I’d take his acceptance at three months without asking any 
questions.” 


“ And what's he living on now ?” 

“The income of a small estate in Wales. He's paid every farthing 
of eighteen thousand in the last twelvemonths, and vows he'll never 
touch a dice or back a horse again.” 

“ Have you got anything out against him ?” 

“ Will you take it up if I have ?” 

“Perhaps I may. How much is it ?” 

“Nothing to you, but a good deal to him. One thousand five 
hundred. Let’s see ””— here he refers to a memorandum book—“ due 
the Ist of January, New Year's Day.” 

“Now, Absolom, what’s to be done with him? Let him go 
abroad ?” 

“ Not if you don’t want to ruin him outright. There’s nothing like 
a small French town for that. Nobody to speak to, nothing to do, 
but billiards, low gambling, and brandy and water. An angel would 
go to the dogs in Boulogne in a twelvemonth.” 

“ But what am I to do with him here ?” 

“ Keep him here and look after him. Give him something to do.” 

“But he won’t do it.” 

“How do you know? You never tried. He’s a gentleman, every 
inch of him, and he isn’t half such a fool as he looks.” 

“And what will you take for the bill? Come, be reasonable, 
Absolom.” 

“ Well, so I will. Ill take one thousand two hundred down, and 
that’s only with the hope of accommodating you some day or other. 
Don’t get a shilling out of it. Send me the cheque and you shall 
have the bill.” The old gentleman looked at the Jew, nodded good 
humouredly, buttoned up his pocket, and walked out. 

When Mr. Jones went home that day he broached the subject of 
his nephew’s debts; but in a much better temper, as Fanny thought ; 
and it was not long before she told him so. 

“The boy’s utterly ruined; and all from that taste for gambling ; 
he’s lost everything excepting that little Welsh property, which he 
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cant make ducks and drakes of, fortunately for him. I wish I'd 
persuaded him to go into some steady business or profession.” 

“Tt’s not too late to do so now, papa, I should think.” 

“He’s nothing to begin upon. His capital’s gone.” 

“You've enough for both.” Upon which Mr. Jones said, “ humph,” 
buttoned his pockets for the second time to-day, kissed his daughter, 
and went off to smoke. 

From that day, by slow degrees, Mark Singleton again became a 
guest of his uncle. Nobody knew how it happened. He came in 
from his club for an hour in the evening, then to dinner occasionally ; 
and before Christmas he was a morning visitor to his cousin. The 
old gentleman watched him narrowly, talked on subjects of business, 
was glad to find that he was not deficient in capacity, and was 
thoroughly sick of idleness. As for Mark himself, as he wandered 
home at night, he cursed his unlucky stars, and thought how happy 
he might have been if he had only known how to set about it. “If 
I had a home, and an income worth her acceptance, I'd offer it to 
Fanny; but I can’t do that; and I see but little chance of it with 
that confounded bill of old Absolom’s. Of course he'll renew, but it 
must end somewhere. After all, with all his notions about the turf, 
he’s worth a dozen of Carabas and his friends ; ill-conditioned beggars.” 
I need scarcely say his thoughts had turned to his uncle. 

He ate his beef and his pudding at Christmas at his uncle’s, of 
which there was neither, by the way, on the table; but it was not a 
very merry Christmas to him. The unfeeling Jones and the friends 
he invited were, as Mark thought, noisily bumptious and vulgarly 
indifferent to their Christmas bills. Fanny was provokingly bitter, 
and did something to make him forget his grievance. 

The five days, with his acceptance hanging over him, did not take 
long to go, and the morning of the New Year, 1868, found him 
vacillating between the Dover boat and a disclosure to his uncle. 
“Hang the boat! Tl go to the old man; he’s been good to me 
lately, and I'll make a clean breast of it. I suppose something can 
be done, if ’'m to be a beggar for the rest of my life.” Saying which 
he walked out of his bed-room into his sitting-room, and found his 
letters. 

From the envelope of the first there dropped a cancelled acceptance 
for one thousand five hundred pounds, and on a slip of paper was 
written this very characteristic offer from his uncle :— 

“ My pear Marx,—I beg your acceptance of a New Year's Gift. If 
you have done gambling, and would like to work for your livelihood, 
come to me, and I'll put you in the way. To-day’s a holiday, but 
don’t be later than ten to-morrow in Capel Court. 

“ Yours affectionately, 
“ Smas Jones.” 


VOL. XXIII. 8 
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The life that Mark had been leading for the few last months was 
not miscalculated to give him a taste for a high stool in his uncle’s 
counting-house. ‘To walk about the streets discarded by the only 
friends whom you have yourself not discarded, dodging from one side 
of Bond Street to the other, through mud and carriages, to avoid the 
possible scrutiny of a creditor, to be cut off from the resources and 
amusements for which you have been qualifying at a heavy sacrifice, 
is the less pleasant alternative of the two. Therefore, our friend Mark 
presented himself at the specified time, and proceeded to regain the 
confidence of his uncle, which he had well-nigh lost, and the means 
of making a proposal to his daughter in return for the one which his 
uncle had made to him. He proved to be not half such a fool as he 
looked ; and a week or two later Silas Jones gave him some admirable 
precepts, backed by his own example: 

“Tt won't take you a very long time to learn your business, Mark,” 
said the old man one morning, “and I’m happy to hear that you've 
given up that intolerable habit of gambling. If you'd been a steady 
fellow by this time you might have had an opportunity of buying a 
bear of Abyssinians to the tune of some few thousands on your own 
account; and if everything goes on right, if the mules can’t get 
water, and there’s a scarcity of labour in the camp, with a sharp attack 
of malaria, and a badly managed commissariat, egad, sir, you might 
turn a pretty penny!” Saying which old Jones gave his desk a bang 
with one hand, and his pocket a bang with the other, and went on 
Change. 

I don’t know whether Mark Singleton did buy a bear of Abyssinians, 
or whether these little accidents will turn up, but I rather think it 
likely. At least he told me yesterday that he'd given up gambling, 
and made it “all square” with his cousin Fanny. 
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A Lost Home. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU, Avruor or “ UncLE Sins.” 


Cuapter LXXII. 


A STORM. 


Tuts drawing-room had three windows; a larger and drearier room 
beyond it was disused. The window-blind did not quite cover the 
lower end of the glass, and Mark stood and peeped in. His mood was 
instantly and sternly changed. 

Clayton and his wife were standing beside a cabinet, very near the 
window. He was talking, holding her hand in his, and she looking 
down, her cheeks dyed with a brilliant blush. 

Could it be that they were talking of Rachel? No. It was the 
hope and agony of an instant. ‘There is no mistaking the gaze of a 
lover who looks upon the object of his passion. With such eyes, 
Clayton, speaking low and earnestly, leaning over her, gazed ; and, as 
if to preclude all doubt, stooping still nearer, he passionately kissed 
her unresisting lips. 

If Mark’s fury had been one degree under its acme, he would have 
dashed in the window, and, with his lacerated hands and white face, 
have confronted his betrayers. He drew back, staring at the dull 
light of the blind that now interposed. But the picture was not in 
the room, but in his eyes. Backward he stepped and waited—and 
waited still—trying to understand and feel the whole of his ghastly 
position. Freezing and stupefied, he saw the black image of the great 
old house stand up before and above him. All its hateful and dreadful 
associations were vaguely gathered in its shadow. He had dreamed of 
despair—talked of despair—fancied that he was intimate with despair for 
years. He had now, for the first time, met that tremendous stranger. 

Some one approached the window; he saw the shadow on the blind 
and he glided away into the dark, like a ghost, and was hid. Clayton 
raised it and looked out for a few moments, dropped it, and returned. 

For a long time Mark stood where he was; at last he was seized 
with a violent shivering. It was a crisis in his catalepsy. A dull 
dead light was breaking on his mind, and he began to walk swiftly 
away. It was a mild night, and yet he was pierced and shuddering 
with cold. Walking among the trees as fast as he could stride, he 
felt better and the dreadful rigour subsided. 

The one idea present to his mind was his revenge. Immense it 
must be, orderly and complete. His mind must clear. He must see, 
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quite, how the land lay. He must do nothing hand-over-head. It 
must be a comprehensive and methodical revenge. But something he 
must be doing. To be quite inactive was to go mad. 

He was now near the gate that opened on the silent highway, and 
the sight of the road to the little town of Raby suggested his first 
measure. 

The distance was trifling. He was now in the street of the quiet 
little town he had so recently trotted briskly through. It was still 
early, not nine o'clock. Lights were shining from the drawing-room 
windows of his attorney, Mr. Twinley. 

He knocked—sent up his message; and in a few moments more 
was seated in that gentleman’s office. The attorney, as he set the 
candles on the table, eyed him with a shrewd and grim scrutiny. He 
suspected some disaster. He feared the bailiff in charge of his person 
might be, at that moment, keeping ward in the hall; for Mark’s face 
looked as if he had stolen from his bed in the crisis of a fever. 

“Nothing from London —since— sir?” hesitated the attorney, 
seeing that Mark did not accost him. He had left him only two hours 
ago at Applebury. 

“No. You have that draft-deed, in favour of my wife, ready ?” 

“ Yes, sir—and—— ” 

“ And engrossed ?” 

“Engrossed? Yes, sir, but——” 

“Put it on the table, please,” said Mark. 

“ Certainly, sir; but will you permit me only one word ?” 

“Do as I bid you, sir,” said Mark, sternly ; “ we can talk afterwards.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said the attorney, a little high and huffed ; and, 
getting on a chair, he took down from shelves well stored with others 
like it a mahogany-coloured tin-box, with “M. Shadwell, Esq., 
Raby,” in large yellow letters on the front; and drawing forth the 
deed placed it before Mark, who opened the milk-white parchment folds, 
and displayed that handsome piece of engrossing with its blue stamps 
and silver foil, ready at the touch of his pen to become fixed and inflexible 
as those chemical fluids which solidify at the turning of a stopper. 

“You can get a couple of witnesses——” 

“Well, I——” The attorney looked at his watch. 

“Oh! yes,” interrupted Mark, fiercely. ‘Of course you can— 
and—lI’m not going to sign this thing ;” and he pushed the deed with 
the back of his hand a little from him. “I’ve changed my mind, and 
I want you to draw the shortest will you can, leaving everything I 
possess, without exception, to my daughter. I've made up my mind 
to-night, and she shall have it rather than a—a stranger.” 

By this time Mark’s mind was clear and his hand steady, and he 
wrote across the deed without a tremor these words to which the date 
was prefixed: “Having changed my mind this evening, I do not 
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intend to execute this deed, and have countermanded my instructions, 
with the intention of dealing differently with my property in my 
will.—M. Saapwetw..” 

Beneath them, at Shadwell’s request, the wondering and curious 
attorney wrote: “Present while Mr. Shadwell wrote and signed the 
above memorandum.” 

Mark Shadwell walked up and down the room, sometimes stopping 
to look out of the window with the same unchanged and stony face, 
while the attorney copied a short form of a will, which Shadwell read, 
and perfected then and there, and, taking it and the deed with him, 
departed, leaving the attorney at the doorsteps with his candle blown 
out in his courteous hand, bursting with wonder and surmise as he 
watched Mark’s tall, slight figure receding homeward. 

But Mark did not go home. A fitful melancholy wind had got up, 
and the moon was just showing its edges above the distant mountains 
and lighting the filmy streak of cloud that lay over them, as he 
entered the gate of Raby, and passing the great dark house, which no 
longer showed a gleam, but seemed to have closed its eyes, thinking of 
its secrets, he took the path to Wynderfel. 

A man who walks with one idea in his head, and in a high state of 
excitement, gets over the ground quickly. The moon was now up, 
and a mournful wind piped through the roofless gables and open 
windows of the old Manor House of Wynderfel, under whose walls he 
already was. From the lady’s window an arm seemed wildly to wave 
him toward it. It was only that long ivy tendril, white in the moon- 
light, which had got a trick of beckoning when the wind was up. 

He passed by these haunted walls, and down the lonely path to the 
Vicarage—a solitary figure—in that region deserted of life. Below 
him lay that happier land without the circle of Wynderfel, where 
were farmsteads and hedgerows, and the snug and kindly Vicarage, 
from which he could see a lonely light. 

The servant who opened the Vicarage door did not happen to know 
Mark Shadwell. So much the better for him. The cheery sounds of 
voices and laughter came through the little drawing-room door as the 
maid opened it to say that a gentleman, who would not give his name, 
was in the hall, and wanted to say a word to the vicar on particular 
business. The vicar’s “ Show him into the study” followed instantly, 
and the vicar himself, with the pleasant radiance of the beloved faces 
he had just left still on his own thin features, entered, and looked with 
an uncertain gaze upon the figure, buttoned up in a loose coat, and 
imperfectly lighted. 

“Tt is I—Shadwell,” said Mark, in a low tone, as the vicar shut 
the door. ‘ Just a word or two.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the vicar, surprised, “I’m so glad. Won't you 
eome into the drawing-room? Do,” 
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“Two documents that I want to leave with you,” continued Mark, 
whose speech went right on, like the chimes of a clock—“an odd 
hour; but I happened to be near this. You'll take care of them— 
great care, I know; this is the deed I was thinking of executing ; but 
that’s past. You'll see what I have written across the face of it ; and 
this is my will. You can read them—time enough when I’ve left 
you. You take an interest in Rachel. You'll be glad when you see 
what I have done; and—I thank you, Temple, for your kindness to 
her, and you'd have been a good friend to me if I had allowed you. I 
must go.” 

“ But it’s a very nasty night. Did you drive?” 

“T walked. Good-bye.” 

“You must take my cob; it’s no night for a walk over those up- 
lands.” 

Mark had reached the hall-door, and without waiting opened it. 
The wind was not on the front of the house, but it had increased to 
something like the gusty beginnings of a gale. The vicar held the 
door open, and the glass bell in the hall, with its modest candle, 
swung in the unruly air that it admitted, and threw its flaring light 
on Mark’s pale face as, with the strangest smile the vicar ever saw, he 
nodded his farewell over his shoulder, while his loose coat flapped 
about him, and waving back his hand as if to forbid ceremony, he 
strode away. 

The vicar shut his door with some little exertion, and locked it and 
drew the bolts, and having indorsed in pencil the date at which 
Shadwell had placed the documents in his hands, he locked them up 
also, intending, by-and-by, to read them as Mark seemed to wish. 
And he crossed the hall, anticipating the attack which the curious 
women were sure to make, and thinking how best to fence pleasantly 
with his intending examiners. 

The wind gradually increased in violence. It became a storm. 
Even in the sheltered Vicarage its fury was heard loud and awful, and 
Miss Barbara was up twice in the night in dressing-gown and slippers 
patrolling the lobbies, and with great disgust and terror wondering at 
the apathy of the other human occupants of the house. 

At midnight Mark had not returned to Raby. Agnes did not 
know what to think. His horse, without a rider, had found his way 
to his stable door. In such sinister conjunctures of doubt and alarm, 
what a magic mirror does the imagination hold up! Happy those 
who, in a spirit of prayer, can lift the veil and look in. She could 
not look with pure eyes, and in its depths saw only phantoms that 
appalled her. 

At half-past twelve she sent down a frightened note to the attorney, 
who, she knew, had accompanied him to Applebury. Mr. Twinley 
scrawled a line in pencil from his bed to say he had seen him at nine 
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o'clock, when he called, after his return from Applebury, for a few 
minutes, and here the note stopped. 

What had he called about? Whither had he gone? Had bad 
news come from London? Was’ he a prisoner? Was he forced to 
fly? Or—or—and she dropped the veil over the spectres that were 
astix upon the speculum. 

Mr. Twinley had turned upon his other side, and was deep in the 
peaceful sleep of a robust attorney, when he was again awakened by 
an energetic note from the lady of Raby. It called on him to come 
up to Raby and see her, otherwise she would come down to his office, 
and see him. 

Mr. Twinley might admire the new Mrs. Shadwell, but he did not 
like her. If he had been sure that the Squire would stick to his 
resolution of the evening before, he would have taken this message 
very coolly. But human passion is transitory—amantium tre pro- 
verbially, and wills are revocable. The queen might enjoy her own 
again, and the Raby connection was worth preserving. 

So, though rather peevishly, the attorney did get up, and dress in 
haste, and walked down to Raby, where the lady received him 
awfully pale, and thoughtful, and inquisitive. He wisely kept the 
subject of his conference with Mark that evening strictly to himself, 
and wondered intensely what the secret could be. It plainly was not 
a quarrel. Mark had spoken to him in the morning about the deed, 
and had not seen his wife since. 

“He must have heard news, however,” said the pale lady, with 
decision, “or he is consulting with Mr. Temple at the Vicarage, and 
they don’t know how late it is. He'll turn up immediately, or they 
have made him stay there, it is such an awful night.” 

“Yes, indeed—a frightful night it is, ma’am,” said the attorney, 
with feeling. 

“ Won't you take a glass of sherry, Mr. Twinley?” said the lady, 
thoughtfully. 

“No, thank you, ma’am.” F 

“You think he'll be here soon ?” urged the eager wife, holding the 
candle at the dining-room door, as the attorney entered the hall 
where the servant waited to let him out. 

“Oh! yes, ma’am, I’m sure you're right about his waiting at the 
Vicarage. Slates were flying, I assure you, in the street of Raby as I 
came, and I should not be surprised if some of the trees here were 
blown down before morning.” 

And the attorney's countenance darkened as, with this idea in his 
mind, he thought of his walk under the huge trees that line the 


avenue. 
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Cuapter LXXIII. 
A KNOCKING AT THE DOOR. — 


Nor that night did Mark Shadwell return to Raby. Various were 
the moods that lightened or darkened the soul of Agnes Shadwell 
through these long hours as the flying scud above the wild and 


agitated landscape. Where was Mark? What had become of him ? 
What was he meditating ? 


From the summit of the sylvan uplands that overlook Wynderfel 
there opens, gradually, descending toward that ruined mansion, a 
ravine which expands into a dark glen. This glen at one spot widens 
into an amphitheatre, walled darkly up at its southern side by a 
precipice, over whose stained front brambles hang and thick ivy grows ; 
and over its upper edge the old trees stoop and gather, deepening the 
solemn shadow which makes the tarn that washes its base look black 
as ink. The tiny stream that feeds this sombre lake steals out from 
the rocks at its foot, and makes its way deviously through the glen, 
which narrows again at the other end of the tarn, leaving however a 
level carpet of grass. 

Of all that lonely region this is the most entirely lonely spot. ‘The 
overshadowed tarn looks smooth as ice, and black as ink, and there 
are fabulous stories of its depth at some points. On the green floor of 
soft sward that lies on the eastern side of the sheet of water stands 
the kyst-shaped black tomb of the suicide, Lady Mildred of Wynder- 
fel. ‘There is inscription neither of name nor of date. In rude bass- 
relief reposes a female figure, life-size, with the left hand raised above 
the shoulder, and in the centre of the palm a five-rayed star, such as 
heralds term a star of Bethlehem. 

In this solitude of solitudes repose the outcast bones of the suicide. 
If she pined for quiet and oblivion, never did mortal drink deeper of 
both. From a silence like the grave, from an abyss into whose depths 
scarcely at highest summer noon does the sun ever peep, at night you 
may look up, through masses of wild trees and clambering underwood, 
to the glimmering face and moon-lighted peaks of the precipice, and 
see the narrow disk of dark-blue sky and stars that roof in this solemn 
hall of silence. Over it the scud was flying and the storm roaring, 
and now and then a huge gust broke in, whirling the withered leaves, 
and tossing the boughs frantically in the dark, and lashing the deep 
pool into sudden eddies. 

Toward morning the gale subsided; a sullen calm succeeded, and 
the leaves that had danced in such mad circles, whirling up in columns 
nearly to the summit of the precipitous glen, now slept without a stir 
on the soft grass by the tomb of lonely Mildred, and by the margin 
of the tarn that looked up to the cold morning sky with « surface as 
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dead and black as if it had never been agitated. A broken bough, 
floating with its sear leaves upward, alone gave token of the recent 
fury of the storm. Over it broke the cold wild dawn; the pale sun 
glittered across the landscape as it might over a field of battle; many a 
tall tree lay low, and great drifts of yellow leaves were huddled together 
in clefts and hollows, to dance on forest boughs, in air and sun, no more. 

No tidings meanwhile at Raby were heard of Mark Shadwell. 

Again the attorney was called up to see the perplexed lady at Raby. 
This time she sent the tax-cart for him, and he came in better temper. 
He had asked the servant, and already learnt that Mark had not been 
heard of. She had sent to inquire at the Vicarage. He had left that 
last night at about ten o'clock, as the vicar supposed at the time, 
intending to return direct to Raby. But he could not say what direc- 
tion he took. 

There was an agent at’ Chester with whom Mark often had business. 
He must be telegraphed to. It would not do to publish far and wide, 
however, that Mr. Shadwell of Raby had absconded without apprising his 
wife of his intention. The message therefore said: “If Mr. Shadwell 
should call, telegraph instantly to me, as a message awaits him here.” 

In the same terms messages were sent to the hotel at which, in his 
unfrequent visits to London, he was accustomed to put up; and also 
to the office of his London attorney. 

Two hours passed-—three hours—four hours—and brought no 
answer. At about twelve o’clock Captain Clayton arrived as usual, 
having heard nothing of the alarm and perplexity that prevailed at 
Raby. He came straight into the drawing-room, where Agnes was 
talking to the attorney, and was struck by a certain pallor in her face, 
and by the intense coldness of her smile, and her manner to him 
as she greeted him. 

The attorney, as he entered, was taking his leave, and Mrs. Shadwell, 
who stood on no forms that day, accompanied him into the hall to say 
a last word. 

“That is Mr. Clayton, you know (she preferred saying Mr. to 
calling him Captain)—my husband’s particular friend—can we make 
any use of him. May I ask him to call on you just now? perhaps 
you can devise some employment for him: he would be horribly in 
the way here, you know.” 

And having seen him out of the house, she returned to the drawing- 
room, and, without waiting for questions, she placed her hands on his 
shoulders, looking with her deep eyes into his handsome but apathetic 
face, at that moment full of stolid wonder, and said : 

“Qh! Alfred!—he’s gone. I have never seen Mark since: what 
can it be ?” 


And though she spoke interrogatively, her eyes suggested dreadful, 
positive suspicions. 
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“T_T assure you, I haven’t heard from him; if you are apprehen- 
sive of anything of that kind. I haven't, darling, really—upon my 
honour !” he answered, in great bewilderment. 

“You remember when I made you look out of the window last 
night, and you said you saw nothing ?” 

“ Well—I swear there was nothing; I think so. In fact, ’m 
nearly certain,” he hesitated. 

“Tt must have been just about that time his horse came home. 
They found it in the yard, at the stable-door. I—I don’t know what 
to think: he’s probably with his London lawyers by this time. Alfred 
—Alfred! My God! Alfred, what has your madness involved me in !” 

“‘ No—now, my darling, youre talking the most arrant nonsense, I 
do assure you; now just you be quiet; you must not talk so, for fifty 
reasons. I'll just consider it a little: Pll think what’s best to be done, 
and come back and talk it over with you. Isn’t that the best way ?” 

And so he went; but he did not come back any more than Mark 
Shadwell. She drove down in her miniature brougham—an acquisi- 
tion on which she had insisted some months before—to the attorney’s 
office. Captain Clayton had been there. He had run up to London 
to make inquiries, and, having scarcely time to catch the train, had 
requested the attorney to inform Mrs. Shadwell that he would exert 
himself to the uttermost to make the inquiry effectual, and let her 
know the result forthwith. Mrs. Shadwell concealed her anger. 

Next evening’s post, however, brought a letter from Clayton to the 
attorney, which said: “I was on the point of sending the enclosed 
note direct to Mrs. Shadwell, but reflected that if the uncertainty still 
continues, her agitation may have increased since yesterday, and, 
knowing the very confidential position occupied by you in Mr. Shad- 
well’s family, I thought I had better leave the note open, that you 
might use your discretion as to the best manner of apprizing Mrs. 
Shadwell of its purport.” 

The open note enclosed in this said: 


“My Dear Mrs. SHapwELt, 

“T have ventured to make inquiry at all the places usually 
frequented by Mr. Shadwell in town, and have failed to learn any- 
thing. When his solicitors last heard from him, he had no intention 
of coming to town. Deeply regretting that I have not been fortunate 
enough to learn anything likely to relieve your anxiety, I can only 
add, that anything that may strike you or Mr. Twinley as being in 
my power to aid further in this sad affair, I shall be only too happy 
to undertake. 

“ Believe me, my Dear Mrs. Shadwell, 
“Yours very truly, 
“A, L. Cuayton.” 
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This cavalier treatment incensed Mrs. Shadwell, and one of her 
intense, sarcastic notes replied. But it did not reach him till next 
spring, for Captain Clayton had gone abroad; and it lay upon the 
hall-porter’s table, with a row of similarly neglected letters, of all 
shapes and sizes, that awaited there the return of their careless 
owners. 

Another idea now visited the anxious brain of Mrs. Shadwell. 
Could Mark have made away with himself? No; Mark was not mad. 
There was no aptitude for inflicting on himself any avoidable pain or 
privation. He was vindictive; he was violent; he was, from long 
isolation, careless what people might say or think. Heaven alone 
knew what he might be about. 

She went down to Raby and saw Twinley, and cross-questioned 
him about the deed, and, on hearing that her husband had taken away 
the engrossed copy, as yet unexecuted—Twinley took care to tell no 
more about that than he was strictly obliged—she demanded the 
draft-deed, which, taking her receipt for it, he gave her. 

Mrs. Shadwell was suffering. She did not know what to think. 
Ominous as everything looked, it was still possible that Mark was 
merely complying with a necessity, and concealing himself till some 
special danger—which he had no time to communicate to others— 
had blown over. 

Miss Barbara came over to see her, and found her rather silent, 
fierce, and odd; but looking miserably. She told her brother, Stour, 
that if he had seen her he could not help pitying her. To which he 
replied, that: “Suspense is torture, and of course she is suffering; 
but I confess I pity our poor Rachel a great deal more, because there 
can be no doubt that her misery is unselfish.” 

I don’t know what was passing in honest Roger’s mind during the 
period of Mark Shadwell’s disappearance. He originated no conjec- 
tures, but listened earnestly to those of others. His spirits recovered, 
not their gaiety—that would not have been decent—but their energy, 
and his attention to his toilet mysteriously revived. He was sorry on 
Rachel’s account. He was shocked even. Mark might be in France, 
or in the Fleet—who could tell where? But he might also have 
killed himself, or been killed; and, in that case, might it not be 
reserved for honest Roger to comfort his widow? He had heard of 
the course of true love, diverted similarly from its proper channel, 
and returning thus circuitously to reward patient fidelity, after an 
interval of despair. He knew, as many men do, cases precisely in 
point. The nature of his suspense, therefore, was somewhat affected 
by these secret considerations. 

Four days had now passed, and brought no tidings of Mark Shadwell. 

The night had closed: serene moonlight silvered the wooded 
landscape. The air was still and frosty. It was a night of utter 
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silence, and now twelve o'clock. Agnes could not sleep: nervously 
listening, she lay, still with her dress on, awake upon her bed, the 
coverlet thrown over her. Her maid was sleeping in the same room: 
Agnes could not bear to be alone. 

Leaning on her elbow, she had been for a minute listening, and 
fancying a distant sound. But she had listened in vain, and placed 
her sleepless head again upon the pillow, and fell into dismal specula- 
tions and reveries that frightened her; and, in the midst of these 
silent communings, a loud and long double-knock suddenly thundered 
at the hall-door, and the bell rang shrilly. 

“ Dorothy !—Dorothy !” shrieked Agnes, starting upright in the 
bed. “My God! It’s your master’s knock !” 


Cuarrer LXXIY. 
CONCLUSION. 


“Ger your things on as fast as you can—any way, no matter—you 
can throw a cloak over you. 

And as the half-awakened maid obeyed, Agnes hurried to the window ; 
but she had forgotten that it did not command a view of the hall- 
door. Lefore the shutters were well opened, the knocking and ring- 
ing were repeated. 

“Quick, Dorothy! I can’t go without you—do, for Heaven’s sake ! 

Expecting to see Mark in a few moments—not knowing what story 
he might have to tell, or in what spirit or character he might appear 
—her heart, which all this while was beating as if it would choke her, 
suddenly, with a deadly faintness, felt as if it stopped still. But 
Agnes was not a lady to swoon easily. There is some truth in the 
theory of effort. When she and her maid had reached the head of 
the great staircase, a servant had already opened the hall-door, and 
she heard a voice, it was not her husband’s, talking in the hall with 
the old butler, who was still retained. 

Agnes descended, stopping now and then, for a moment, to listen. 
When she came into the hall, the old servant, in slippers, and without 
a neck-tie, in déshabillé, with a solitary candle on the table, was talk- 
ing to a stranger who had not removed his hat. They were talking 
earnestly, it seemed, and in tones little above a whisper. 

Disappointed, and also relieved, she came forward more boldly, and 
the men looked round. The stranger removed his hat, and advanced 
to meet her. He was the vicar. Strange was the countenance of 
Agnes—the light of her candle so close to her face, and that face so 
pale, and contracted with the peculiar frown of pain. 

“Tell me quickly ? you need not fear,” she said, very low, in a 
voice thin and cold, that thrilled Stour Temple, 
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She read instantly the dark look in the vicar’s earnest eyes—she 
knew there was news of Mark, bad news for her, at least, she saw it 
must be. 

“ Yes—lI’ve learned something about Mr. Shadwell—there has been 
an accident—a very bad one—fatal—I’m grieved to say.” 

He was led on to say this by the gaze that was fixed on him. He 
felt that the least delay would not soften but protract her agony. 

She made an attempt to speak, it was but a contortion, her voice 
did not come; but she was pulling at his hand quiveringly, and he 
knew she wanted to hear the whole story, be it what it might, and 
he told it. 

I will not relate it in his words, but these were the facts. 

Two cows of the vicar’s were pastured in Wynderfe! park. One of 
these that evening had strayed away, and a man was sent in quest of 
it, but in vain. 

About eight o'clock, favoured by the moonlight, he resumed his 
search. Having failed in other quarters, he meant to try the woods 
near Hazelden, which are approached through a glen. He missed his 
way, however, and found himself, on a sudden, by the awful tarn of 
Feltram. 

The moon being high, lighted the opposite side of the precipitous 
amphitheatre, and those peaked, grey rocks, projecting through the 
trees here and there, to which Doré, drawing such a scene, would 
have given the outlines of sheeted grotesques, with upraised arms, 
stooping from mid-air over the black oval of the pool. 

The man looked round, and saw the black tomb of the unhappy 
Mildred—like a patch of shadow on the grass, and “ winter's tales ” 
which he had heard of the ‘‘ gaze-lady,” which local antiquaries tell us 
is truly “ ghaist-ladye,” came crowding horribly on his memory ; and 
and these scaring fancies were brought suddenly to their climax by 
his seeing, just emerging above the smooth surface of the tarn, a 
human figure, floating face upwards. 

It was not till he looked hard at it for some seconds, that he became 
certain that the white object which he saw was a half-submerged 
human face, looking upwards against that streak of moonlight which, 
wavering and flickering in the shadow of nearly leafless branches, yet 
so sharply defined it, that there could remain no doubt in his mind— 
except that the appearance might be one of the delusions practised by 
the goblin of that haunted glen. 

Forgetting the cow, and everything but the ghost of the Lady 
Mildred, the man got away as fast as he could, and by the time he 
got quite out of that haunted territory, he began to reflect that the 
figure he had seen floatin? in the tarn might have been not a ghost, 
but a corpse. He made haste to the Vicarage, and there saw Stour 
Temple, who, though it was by this time past ten, got men together, 
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and with his brother Roger, and proper appliances for raising the 
body, if such it should prove to be, from the water and carrying it 
away, set off for the Glen of Feltram. 

The vicar was very silent during the march. He had a presenti- 
ment—so had others—which no one uttered. Silent and awed, like 
men passing into a cathedral at a midnight funeral, they entered, 
through the narrow glen, bearing their ropes and poles for an extem- 
porized bier, that shadowy hall where stands the solitary tomb, and 
the tarn reflects the stars. 

Taking their stand upon that patch of sward on which a narrow 
strip of light from the moon, now high in the heavens, fell, 
they got the rope in a long loop round the object which floated at 
the surface, and drew it slowly to the margin. It was the tall, 
slender figure, and proud face of Mark Shadwell, on which the 
moonlight fell! 

The vicar looked down upon the familiar features of the man with 
whom so much of the past of his secluded existence was associated, 
with a vague mingling of deep thought and deep emotion. Every 
face is sublime in death. The whole ease is there; the weakness 
and the penalty. It awes and it softens us. We see, for the first 
time, how much was excusable, how tremendous is the fate. The 
tale is told, to which words can be added never more, and it lingers 
still in our ears. We remember things we might have said, but which 
can never now, be said. The writing is finished, and rolled up, and 
sealed, till the tremendous day breaks over all. 

Having given his men orders to convey the body to Raby, and left 
that matter in charge of his brother, he himself walked on to Raby, 
whose inmates were startled, as I have said, by his late knocking. 

* Very rash,” thought the vicar, struggling to get rid of a convic- 
tion that haunted him, as he rapidly trod the Wynderfel path to Raby, 
“very mad of him to take that devious and dangerous way on such a 
night !” 

The truth is, there was no way of accounting reasonably for Mark 
Shadwell’s having taken the Feltram path, if his object was to reach 
Raby either safely, in such a storm, or expeditiously. Stour Temple was 
trying to exclude the other hypothesis, at which other people arrived 
unanimously—I mean, that the Squire’s death was not accidental. 
Knowing all I do of the circumstances, and of that impulsive, violent, 
and hypochondriac man, as well as of the intense agitation in which he 
took his leave of the vicar that night, and of the legal measures he 
had taken to secure the disposition of his property, I have myself no 
doubt whatever, that Mark Shadwell made away with himself deliber- 
ately. In the mind of every man who wilfully ends his life, there are, 
I have no doubt, fluctuations, waverings, horrible recoils, and then 
relapses into suicidal frenzy, before the irrevocable plunge, or pistol- 
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shot, or razor-gash. Human nature takes fright, and cries, No! with 
all its might; and morality pleads, and the whole man shudders and 
protests ; and he thinks, and thanks God—the danger is over ; but the 
mysterious temptation recurs—importunes, bewitches, transforms him, 
—and he is gone! 

The body lay that night at Raby. A coroner’s jury pronounced his 
death accidental, following strictly such evidence as was before them, 
though every man of them had his misgivings, and afterwards his con- 
Victions. 

Time has passed—with many disturbances and adjustments, de- 
molishing and repairing, obliterating and creating, and carrying on 
the great story of human passion, vanity, and sorrow, since then. 

The beautiful Agnes—like a spirit in possession—was not easily 
to be cast out. She was active, truculent, unscrupulous ; and seemed 
resolved to contest the rights of the heiress of Raby to the last. But 
Rachel had no intention of turning one who had been her father’s 
wife—undeserving as she was—adrift upon the world with absolutely 
no provision. She knew nothing of that paroxysm of jealousy, and its 
cause, which had produced the catastrophe. 

Perhaps Mark Shadwell’s construction of what he saw was too 
nearly absolute and extreme, considering how strangely perfidious that 
woman was, and how capable of deception within deception, and of 
merely beguiling Clayton and befooling him for a purpose. 

Clayton, however, kept her at arm’s length ever after, and she 
hated him with a mysterious and intense acrimony. 

So soon as the fury of this beautiful young woman, holding Raby 
against the siege of London attorneys, engineered by counsel learned 
in the law, a little cooled, and her cold, shrewd common sense asserted 
itself, she was more disposed to listen to reason, and so a treaty was 
concluded. Rachel charged the estate with an annuity to her, and 
she covenanted to trouble her and the estate no more. So this evil 
angel, so beautiful and fatal, her mission ended, vanished, and ceased 
to be seen and heard at Raby. 

IT have heard of her at different places—at Paris, at Florence, at 
Spa, at Vienna, at St. Petersburg, where occurred that fracas which I 
dare say you remember. 

This ambiguous beauty is clever and admired, and carries with her 
a gentle gaiety, an angry heart, and many secrets. I am always 
expecting to hear more of her. Scarlet lip and pearly smile, and 
softest eddies of dimples; those brilliant blushes, and liquid glances, 
shy and fiery, are still weaving spells, and turning heads, and setting 
new dramas in motion. 

And so she is going up and down, and to and fro upon the earth. 
There are disappointments and revenges ; deep works the “ little billow” 
of that bosom. ‘The fire is not quenched, and she is not happy. 
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Rachel is married, very happily, to Mr. Charles Mordaunt, of whom 
I know little, except that he is a very good fellow. Old Mervyn, his 
uncle, stopped the suit he had commenced, and the estate has benefited 
by that forbearance ; but he paid off, besides, a smart mortgage. He 
has the young people to live with him at free quarters, and takes an 
interest in nursing the Raby estate, which is already emerging. 
Rachel will never live at Raby: it has too many melancholy and 
terrible associations. 

One secret of that ill-omened house is, happily for her, hid alike 
from herself and the world. It concerns the murder of Sir Roke 
Wycherly, which happened thus. 

Sir Roke, after a short nap in his chair, awoke. He got up and 
locked his door, which opened upon the lobby. The other room, 
which communicated with Clewson’s room, being bolted. You would 
have said that the baronet was tolerably secure. There was a fatality 
here, however. Just as he had completed the mysterious ceremony 
of unwigging, described at the inquest by Mr. Clewson, and donned 
that quaint cap in which he was found next morning dead in his chair, 
he heard a step approaching from the end of the gallery. The baronet 
had been expecting a note from Miss Marlyn all the evening. It was 
awkward his night-cap being on his head instead of that extremely 
clever wig in which he usually met his friends. Still, he could not 
risk missing that note. It struck him, however, that the step might 
be that of Carmel Sherlock, whose crazy visit at his door he re- 
membered uncomfortably ; and rather to quiet a nervous feeling, than 
with the slightest idea that it might actually be employed, he took up 
the dagger which, in an evil hour for him, he saw shining upon the 
dressing-table, and then went quickly to his door and peeped out upon 
the gallery. 

The step was not that of Carmel Sherlock, nor yet that which 
he half expected. It was the figure of Mark Shadwell, now very near 
his door, that appeared. He had intended passing on to his own 
room, but Roke Wycherly stopped him, and invited him in, with what 
to Mark seemed an irritating insincerity—satirical, inquisitive—which 
he felt like an insult. 

In a spirit of latent defiance then, Mark did turn into the room. 
Those who mean to teaze others, and amuse themselves with their 
irritations, should be very sure of their own tempers. Roke Wycherly 
being, in some respects, a man of the world, though naturally, as 
Mr. Clewson knew, a gentleman easily exasperated, could affect good 
humour where it suited him. But under the strain of circumstances, 
all affectations are liable to break down. 

The cards were there, but Shadwell did not care to play, and the 
baronet talked a little in his usual ironical vein. There are rules to 
be observed, of course, in this kind of game, as in others, and I have 
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no doubt that had Mark respected them, Sir Roke would have managed 
to keep his temper. But Mark Shadwell’s natural violence and iso- 
lated habits were against all such regulated hostilities. He became 
utterly unparliamentary, and was quiekly very much the more pro- 
voking of the two, and broke into insult so direct and galling, that 
the baronet, with a pallid smile, told him he lied, and at the same 
moment chucked the pen that lay on the table in his face. 

The wizened malevolent smile, the retorted outrage, Mark’s long 
pent hate and ungovernable pride and violence, transported him. 

As a man starts from his bed in the crisis of a frightful dream, in 
a moment, Mark stood freezing before his victim. The convulsive smile 
continued, there was something like a sob, and another, and a gush of 

lood flowed from the simpering mouth. Mark’s hands wildly pressed 
the wound, and the blood flowed sluggishly through his fingers and 
over his wrists, and the changeless face of Roke Wycherly seemed to 
smile at efforts vain as the dream of rolling back time and undoing of 
the past ; and Mark felt, with a transport like madness, that the work 
of that blind moment was for him and for Roke to go on—through 
inexorable eternity. 

It was the few furious words of the altercation and the crash of the 
decanter, overturned by Mark’s arm, that had startled Mr. Clewson 
from his slumbers. Then followed the quiet, and those mutterings of 
Mark’s solitary horror, which had deceived him. 

As Mark left the room, pale as a spectre, with the dreadful evidences 
of bloodshed on his hands, he was observed by Agnes Marlyn, herself 
unseen. When he had gone, her curiosity drew her to Sir Roke’s 
door. It lay partly open. She listened—she knocked, to ascertain 
whether any one was in the room, and, finally, she entered. She 
thought something bad must have happened, but had no idea how 
bad. Courage was the attribute, perhaps, most remarkably pro- 
nounced in the strange character of that young girl. But the horrible 
revelation nearly overcame her. Even in that sickening moment her 
habit of never acting except on second thoughts, prevailed. Rapidly 
recovering herself, she distinctly saw the whole truth, and compre- 
hended the value of her secret, and stole silently, her brain teeming 
with horror, wonder, and castles in the air, to her room. 

The confession of Carmel Sherlock explains the rest. 

Raby is untenanted. But its wild and noble scenery, the pic- 
turesque ruins of Wynderfel, and the awful glen of Feltram, draw 
many a tourist and wandering artist to visit its haunted grounds. 
These memorials of a once famous race remain, but Shadwell of 
Wynderfel, or of Raby, a title which we meet with often in old 
county chronicles, and which mingles historically with others in the 
lists of splendour and of war, will turn up no more. It is “A Lost 
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Che Knight of Sunishowen. 


SIR LUCIUS AT HOME. 








FRIAR JOHN’S CONTINUATION OF HIS EVENING ON THE BOSPHORUS. 





At it again—Tours and Tipperary—The Aquitanian Princess encore —Still harping on 
my daughter—Sacrilegious Pillage—What always comes of it—Humility and 
hypocrisy, convertible terms—Nolo episcopari!—Beware of the White Friar— 
Ghost Story of the Bosphorus—John Justiniani and the last of the Palzxologi— 
Charles Martel’s genius and fortune—Abdelrahman’s want of them—Too much 
plunder as bad as too little—Gibbon's mistake—The Saracen passage of the Rhine 
—Vestigia nulla retrorsum!—The Rhine Song—How the German women would 
have treated a Mahometan invasion, and its conjugal arrangements— Eastern gales 
and Etesian breezes—Love-song to the Spirit of the Bosphorus in Latin and 
English— The Ecclesiastical Shillelagh—Thrashing a Saint—Friar John and the 
Ladies of Helicon—Cupid in tops and tiger toggery—The Muse's Irish jaunting car— 
Good ’uns to go—Ah, sure, a pair !—Cupid in the well—How to keep him in order— 
Polyhymnia’s Irish lilting— Urania turned Vivandiére—Presentation to the Sultan 
—The Friar’s aérial expedition to the West, and rhyming invocation to his Highness 
tojoin the party— Westward ho ! !—Who’s afraid !—Mad to be off—Occupet extremum 
scabies! 





SoLDANE regum maxime, maxime 
SOLDANE vatum! Pegaseus tibi 
Temo, volaturusque laté 
Regna super populosque currus, 


Jamdudum apud me est; non sine numine 
Luctabor. Ibis, sub pedibus pigras 
Urbes relicturusque gentes, 
Attonite novus hospes aure! 





Turninc westward again from Turkish Tipperary and the Albanian ; 
Celts to Tours and its great decisive battle, which the imperial host 
and his guest, the western pilgrim, had been previously discussing, 
the Sultan reiterated his opinion that the apostacy of the Moorish 
Chief of the Cerdagne, who had abandoned the faith of Islam to obtain 
the hand of the Christian princess of Aquitaine, and cement his 
unnatural alliance with her father, the duke, was quite enough to 
draw down the curse of Allah. 

Friar John was of opinion that it was the awful amount of sacrilege 
they had committed, which called to heaven for vengeance, and 
brought them down in their luck; for what luck or grace could they 
expect in this world or the next after robbing so many religious houses 
and churches? There never was known such ruthless rapine in a 
Christian country before or since. Alaric,” Attila, the Northmen 
themselves, never perpetrated in any single raid such atrocities as his 
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Highness’s ancestors were guilty of on their march from Cordova to 
Tours. Why, the very weight of the ecclesiastical vessels and orna- 
ments in gold and silver was enough to break their necks,—and it 
broke them at last. 

“There is much reason in what you advance, humanly speaking, 
friar,” observed the Sultan. “The vast weight of plunder in the camp 
of the faithful, shortly before our overthrow in Touraine, was quite 
enough to break the neck of our holy enterprise; for it caused the 
thost fatal jealousies and divisions. Far better would it have been, if 
Abdelrahman could have insured obedience to so stern a mandate, that 
he had ordered those overwhelming spoils to be thrown into the great 
historic river the night before the battle begun.” 

That glorious, pious, and immortal chief, the friar apprehended, was 
just as anxious to retain the lion’s share of the plunder as his meanest 
follower was to guard what he had in his wallet. And, as it was 
church plunder, it was an additional reason, from his religious point 
of view, why he should hold on by it to the last. “It’s in thy cause, 
oh holy Prophet!” he cried out, “whilst despising their dirty dross, 
that I make these unbelievers poor!” That was his pious ejaculation, 
no doubt, just as the old Irishwoman, whose heart was weak, implored 
the poorhouse doctor to order her a glass of whiskey, and to make 
her take it, whether she liked it or no! 

“Or as your Christian bishops of every church (so I am given to 
understand), before the crosier is put in their hand and the mitre is 
placed on their head, cry out, ‘Nolo episcopari.’ If any of my 
hierophants were to be guilty of such glaring hypocrisy, I really think 
I should order him to be well bastinadoed.” 

“Your Highness will excuse me for saying you would not on 
reflection do anything of the kind. Sweet are the uses of humility! 
There is no position too exalted for her lessons. And the lesson you 
recall of the Christian episcopate is splendidly instructive !” said the friar. 

“Splendide mendasx !” said the Sultan. And his Highness con- 
tinued to impress upon Friar John his conviction that, so far from 
Abdelrahman being a hypocrite, he was one of that grand stamp and 
ancienne bravowre who would have sacrificed a hundred times the 
amount of the Christian spoils in his possession to insure the triumph 
of his mission. He sealed his fidelity with his blood. 

Maybe he could not help himself, argued the friar. And he never 
heard of a dog resigning a bone, unless it was /Hsop’s crossing 
the plank over the stream, when he chopped at the reflection of 
himself and his own bone in the water. He lost the substance for the 
shadow. Abdelrahman was similarly served for grasping overmuch. 
Sacrilegious robbers would always meet with what they richly merited 
in the long run. It was an opinion which all the Christian churches 
held ; and he never knew it to be successfully controverted. 
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Such an opinion, the Sultan thought, was successfully controverted 
by the history of several great families in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, which had risen to wealth and importance by the aid of 
ecclesiastical confiscation. They had only to look, moreover, up the 
Bosphorus, to the right hand of where they were sitting, and across 
the Golden Horn again, for a complete refutation of such a professional 
apothegm. The plunder of Saint Sophia and the other churches of 
Constantinople, by his great ancestor Mahomet the Second, had not 
for more than four centuries drawn down upon the Ottoman Sultan8 
any signal punishment that he was aware of. The Christian Nemesis 
would, of course, recognise no punishment worthy the hand of Heaven, 
nothing of the “dzgnus vindice nodus” from on high short of the 
succumbing of the Crescent to the Cross, and the final withdrawal of 
the Ottoman dynasty to the distant parts of Asia Minor. 

“Perhaps it’s only a question of time, after all,” remarked the friar ; 
and he asked if his Highness had not heard of the old Greek priest 
whom the taking of the city and the subsequent scenes of terror could 
not frighten away, and who inhabited the hole in the wall in Saint 
Sophia from that day to this. 

The Sultan had never heard of such a strange occurrence. A 
monkish legend, no doubt. 

The friar was surprised thereat. Perhaps his Highness’s people 
were afraid to tell the story to him. Most western travellers who had 
visited Constantinople made some sort of mention of the tradition ; and 
Miss Pardoe, in her “City of the Sultan,” spoke of it as thoroughly 
credited, not only by the Christian but by the Mahometan inhabitants 
as well. The monk, clad in white vestments, with bell, book, and 
candle, and an enormous pascal light big enough for a pair of the 
stoutest acolytes to carry, comes out on particular occasions at the dead 
of night from his closet in the wall. The doorway of this recess 
was built up shortly after the conquerors came into possession, and 
has remained closed ever since. The touches of his quality are by no 
means agreeable to the warders of the ancient fane. He lights his 
candle, and rings his bell, and opens his book. Sometimes he is quietly 
content to read his office; at others he chants, in grand, Gregorian 
notes, the ‘‘ Miserere,” and at others again he shouts out exultingly 
our Pascal hymn. He is very noisy, in fact, when let loose, and 
evidently comes of a race criarde, which makes me think that he had 
been a monk of the West, and hailed originally from the Emerald 
Isle. Or he might have served in the Greek Emperor's foreign guard, 
which was chiefly composed of Western Europeans, and had many 
Trishmen in its ranks. If that were the case, he took a turn in the 
right direction some fine day, at the right moment, and abandoned 
the sword for the cassock, like Ignatius of Loyola. Those soldier- 
priests have ever been tough and troublesome customers. He becomes 
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terribly excited—as the Parisians used to say of the Pere Duchesne of 
the French Revolution—he is jolliment enragé on the night of the 
anniversary of the great catastrophe. His howlings, like those of a 
condemned spirit, send their echoes across the Golden Horn, and set 
all the roaming dogs of Stamboul howling in return. The solitary 
caidjee of the midnight, returning across the still waters from Tophana 
with his Phanariol fare from some Christian revel, stops on his oars 
to listen to something supernatural, uttering a prayer the while to 
Allah, and sympathising even with the Giaour who, crouched down 
in the stern of the caique, crosses himself devoutly, and prays for 
the repose of the troubled soul. And the restless birds of the Bos- 
phorus, ever flying up and down that gigantic Serpentine as well 
as up and down the Sea of Marmora, become more wildly frightened, 
and more like what tradition declares them to be, lost spirits doomed 
to wander over the same waters for ever in expiation of their sins, with 


_ the curse upon them of “rest no more.” On those occasions, people 


say, the monk imitates the tortured spirit of John Justiniani, who 
lost heart at the sight of his own blood during the last moments 
of the glorious defence of the ramparts, by the last and noblest of the 
Paleologi. 

“ And retired,” added the Sultan, as the renowned Genoese Captain 
himself declared, “by the same road which God had opened to the 
Lurks !” 

“For which blasphemy, as well as for the only act of cowardice 
which disgraced an otherwise honourable life, he is now suffering,” 
said the friar. 

The Sultan thought, rather jocosely, if all this were true, that the 
old gentleman, whilst thus amusing himself, was guarding the legal 
title of the place, and Christian possession until the Mahometan lease 
should be run out. 

“ Precisely so,” answered the friar ; “ until your Highness’s successor, 
whoever he may be, and his people, such as they may be, shall be 
permitted to retire by the same road which God had opened to your 
Highness’s ancestors! And so, however snug and comfortable the 
situation may seem for those in possession, this same business, which 
is indeed the greatest of all European questions, may not be all over 
yet.” 

. “Tt may not be, true enough,” said the Sultan, thoughtfully ; and 
with characteristic gravity and good breeding he changed the subject, 
and reverted to the speculations of the great historian and his own: 
“* From such calamities,” said Gibbon, “ was Christendom delivered by 
the genius and fortune of one man.” 

“That man, Charles Martel,” continued the Sultan, “although 
eminently wise and brave, I have always considered more fortunate 
than either. Comparing the accounts on both sides of the mighty 
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seven days’ combat, in six of which we were victorious, we may fairly 
conclude that the host of the Prophet was finally defeated more by its 
own internal divisions, and the death of its commander on the field, 
than by the more enduring valour of the Christian forces, or the supe- 
rior merits of their chief.” 

Friar John thought the Christians must have taken a power of 
beating, to be beaten for six days running most mysteriously, then 
coming up every morning again to the scratch, and winning, by all 
accounts, in a canter on the seventh. He was more inclined, however, 
to think that night had separated them six times when both sides had 
got enough of it, just as the police in days gone by used to separate the 
factions in the South of Ireland, when both parties were glad enough 
of an excuse to get back to their liquor. Charles Martel’s and Abdel- 
rahman’s forces fought on the same area during the day within sight 
of the walls of Tours, and occupied the same camps at night respec- 
tively. During the first year of the campaign (731) the Saracens 
undoubtedly had the best of it, as they drove the Duke of Aquitaine 
on before them from post to post, from the Rhone to the Garonne, and 
until the remnant of his followers were joined to the main body of the 
Christian army on the Loire. His Highness might claim those vic- 
tories, such as they were—victories without triumphs—hard-fought 
and most expensively won ; for had Abdelrahman annihilated the duke, 
which he had opportunities enough of doing in the first encounter 
under the Pyrenees, Charles would never have been enabled to meet 
him under such favourable circumstances at Tours. The Aquitanian 
division would have been lost to the Christian commander, and he would 
not have had time to bring up the others. Then, speaking of the dis- 
union of the Saracens, it should not be forgotten that the Christian 
host also had its bickerings and jealousies on such points as rival chiefs 
and nationalities, sentimental ones, to be sure, but sentimental griev- 
ances are often more virulent and more difficult to guard against than 
material ones. Charles kept the jarring elements which he had to 
encounter amongst his followers together until the moment when the 
immediate presence of their common enemy gave them something more 
serious and sensible to think of. 

“Tt must be confessed, too,” said the Sultan, “that he appreciated 
the disunion which existed in our camp, divining its cause, and fore- 
seeing in a great measure what it would lead to. The contemporary 
accounts give him the credit of restraining his discontented and 
impatient chiefs by such reasons as the following (his Highness quoting 
Gibbon) : ‘If you follow my advice you will not interrupt their march, 
nor precipitate your attack. They are like a torrent which it is dan- 
gerous to stem in its career. The thirst of riches and the conscious- 
ness of success redouble their valour, and valour is of more avail than 
numbers. Be patient until they have loaded themselves with the 
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incumbrance of wealth. The possession of wealth will divide their 
councils and assure you victory.’ ” 

“ And another advantage of his Fabian policy,” observed the friar, 
“was that it enabled him to come up at last in such fine force and 
condition. His approach, moreover, which was covered for several 
days by a long range of hills, was so well managed as to be altogether 
unknown to Abdelrahman, who only heard of the presence of his 
enemy when the Christian vanguard took up a-position within a few 
miles of him. All this showed more of genius than fortune. In fine, 
the great Christian commander outgeneraled his veteran opponent.” 

“Still,” the Sultan would ask, “if Charles had been cut off by shaft 
or scimitar, and if Abdelrahman had been preserved instead of slain, 
as he was on the seventh day, what would—what must be the con- 
sequences ?” 

“* Not quite those indicated by the great historian, as your Highness 
is pleased to call him,” replied Friar John; “although the tide of 
Mahometanism would have poured resistless over the fair land of 
France, and overwhelmed all resistance for a few years, probably.” 

“Not probably, but positively,” maintained the Sultan; and in 
fervid tones of exaltation his Highness argued in favour of all Europe 
being overrun in a much shorter time than Asia had been by the 
Arab conquerors. All Germany and Scandinavia, even the wide and 
far-off plains of his great Russian enemy, and, though last not least, 
the British islands, would have been gathered in by the sword of 
the Prophet, as the reaper gathers in the harvest, to the faith of 
Islam. 

The friar thought, with very great respect, that it was too much of 
a good thing to take Gibbon’s grim and characteristic joke a pied de 
la lettre. He could not go so far with his Highness’ s march of religious 
propagandism by the sword. 

And yet the Sultan would maintain that the grandson of this very 
Charles Martel did wonders in that line, by the same means, and in 
the same direction; although he did not venture so very far north, 
nor up the mouth of the Thames. Take what he did, for instance, in 
Germany. The worshippers of Thor and Wodin were ready for a 
change ; and whether it was Charlemagne or the Commander of the 
Faithful, it made but little difference to those northern barbarians: in 
the one case as in the other they must have obeyed the laws and con- 
formed to the religion of their tyrant. 

Friar John (with great fervour) : 


“ «Tyrant ? but our masters then 
Were still at least our countrymen!” 


That would have been the answer of the northern barbarians; and it 
is mine. Without saying a word in favour of the faith which Charle- 
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magne professed, for I am not here to convert your Highness, that 
great emperor and Christian conqueror was German born ; and the 
faith he professed, and fought for, had gone out before him to those 
northern regions from Britain and Ireland, preached to Frank and 
German and Scandinavian by the monks of the West. The troops he 
led on too from victory to victory were not a host of Asiatics, whose 
religion every man in Germany, and every woman too, would have 
died before they embraced, if it were for nothing else but its polygamy. 
The German nature would have been dead against you. You have 
only to refer to the great Roman writers to understand what the 
German tribes thought of woman, and what the German woman 
thought of herself. The conjugal arrangements of your Highness’s 
ancestors would not have suited those ladies, by any means, I can 
assure you. Every one of them would have been a Joan of Are, or a 
Maid of Saragossa, or as hard to deal with as Moll Flanagan the 
Tipperary woman, who fought in front of her husband’s faction with 
stones in her stocking and her stocking in her fist. They would have 
fought alongside their husbands, brothers, and lovers ; and it would have 
been “vz victis” and war to the knife for you and the likes of you! 

The Sultan : We might have crossed the Rhine, for all that. We 
had a superb and brilliant cavalry in those days. Our archers were 
also highly efficient, and often distinguished themselves as much as 
your English bowmen did in after years at Crécy and Agincourt. We 
should have fully taken up the attention of the German barbarians 
across the river with this arm of our invading force, and then, ac- 
cording to the old river-crossing tactique with an enemy in front on 
the opposite bank, which dates as far back as Alexander the Great, we 
should have forded, or swam our cavalry over, lower down. Taking the 
patriots in flank after that again, we should have given a very good 
account of them and their defence of the Rhine, I have.no doubt 
whatever. 


“Nor I either,” said the friar ; “ but the Germans would have given 
a better.” 

During this particular portion of the discussion, the friar, very much 
to the good-natured Sultan’s amusement, kept drawing with his fore- 
finger and as much of his punch as he chose to spare, a map upon his 
Highness’s mahogany. It was a curious-looking sketch, in which the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, or Mr. Wylde himself, 
would have been highly interested, as it embraced within a few lines 
and dashes, and by a very short and simple process, the plan of the 
Rhine with its chief sinuosities and strong points, and that difficult 
terrain behind it which comprises the Hartz mountains and forests. 

“T am thinking,” said he, musingly, whilst looking with natural 
pride on his performance, “that it would not have been, after all, such 
a difficult matter for you to have crossed it; but the ‘ revocare gradus,’ 
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the recrossing of it, hic labor, hoc opus—that would have been the job! 
By the powers! [I'll bet the value of the aigrette in your Highness’s 
state bonnet, that they'd never have let.a mother sowl of you back. 
Did you ever hear their glorious Rhine song? There’s one quatrain 
of it I’d like just to repeat, as somewhat apropos to our strategy :— 


‘Shall we fear the threat of foreign foeman, 
Though Europe all combine ? (bis) 

The fiery Frank, the Gaul, the haughty Roman, 
Found graves beside the Rhine ?” (bis). 


Ay, bis let it be, and a hundred times bis over again ; let it be repeated 
in the teeth of the would-be arbiters of Europe, our modern Czesarean 
propagandists, who would very much like to cross the Rhine at 
Strasburg and ‘ rectify their frontiers, if they dare. Abdelrahman’s 
host, I beg to assure your Highness most positively, would have found 
ample grave-yard accommodation along that noble river, more ample 
than even in Scutari’s grand and beautiful garden of the Moslem 
dead, without the expense of carving the turbaned head-stones, or the 
trouble of planting the cypresses. They would have been accommo- 
dated in every respect, as they were on the Danube by the Poles and 
Hungarians. Tosum up the speculation of a Saracen invasion of the 
Rhine eleven centuries ago, the Asiatic religion would have proved a 
decided mistake in those cold-blooded and unsympathetic regions; the 
Asiatic physique would have succumbed to the hardships of the climate 
(you remember what a miserable figure you cut when you fanatically 
tried to winter it before Constantinople during the earlier sieges); the 
half of you would have died like rotten sheep, and the other half 
would have been pounded to death by the German sledge-hammer 
men, helped very considerably by the women; who, for. the family 
reasons I have already mentioned, would have given you no quarter.” 

The Sultan, although his own fancy, “fanned by conquest’s crimson 
wing,” and sublimated even to a state of imperial exaltation, would 
have continued its flight far away to the hyperborean regions of 
Europe, very plainly perceived that his guest did not relish the idea 
of accompanying him quite so far: he therefore suggested the idea of 
bearing in a north-westerly direction, towards the British islands. 

“Cum toto corde meo—with all the veins of my heart!” said the 
friar. “One of those refreshing Etesian breezes, celebrated by the 
poets of old, is passing over your Highness’s bower just at this 
moment, and inviting us to accompany it over the Augean, the 
Adriatic, and the Mediterranean, over Italy, Spain, and France, and 
away to the shores of the British Channel. 

“Ts this really one of the Etesian breezes of the ancients?” in- 
quired the Sultan. “I never could understand,” he added, “ whence 
they came and whither they went.” 
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“This is one of them,” replied the friar. “They hail at different 
periods—from early spring to the dog-days—from different quarters 
hereabouts—from Mount Olympus high and hoar, to the Thracian 
heights of the Bosphorus, where we are now seated in the gardens of 
Beshiktash. In the days of old, they bore health and sweetness on 
their way to Hesperia. But our winds, like our climates, have 
changed considerably. Our May is no longer the May of the poets ; 
and the east wind when it reaches far-western Europe is never 
honoured with poetic invocation. My own opinion is, that when this 
beautiful wind, after passing across Italy, gets through the Straits of 
Bonifacio and half-way over the Mediterranean, it is met and mingled 
with by the desert wind of Africa, the sirocco, which charges it with 
imperceptible sand and pulmonary disease for the people of the north- 
west. There are even parts of Italy, especially in the north, where it 
has a mysterious mal-influence. The Romans, however, ancient and 
modern, were always glad to hail it—at least, down to the middle of 
the seventeenth century, when Casimir Sarbieski invoked it in one of 
his most beautiful Latin sapphics. He was Master of Rhetoric at his 
college in Rome at the time; and, as the invitation was to the early 
spring-wind, in the month of St. Valentine, it may be looked upon as 
a chant d’amour despatched to the lady-breeze of the Bosphorus, in- 
viting her, on behalf of the Tiberine Favonius, to meet that renowned 
waltzer of the Italian skies under the academic poplars for a quiet 
little danse champétre, and have a deux temps, or a polka, or, more 
probably, a Polonaise. If your Highness, who is an equal expert in 
the dead language of Rome and the living language of Britain, would 
like to hear the love-ode, which is a short one, I can repeat it, as well 
as a metrical translation of it in English, done by my old friend and 
schoolfellow, the Knight of Innishowen.” 

Nothing could give the Sultan greater pleasure. He had read the 
war-odes of Sarbieski with admiration, although some of them bore 
hard upon his gallant ancestors. 

Friar John, with his Highness’s permission, then proceeded to recite 
from Sarbieski his exquisite little Carmen Eroticwm to the Eastern 
Breeze, and, after it, the knight’s metrical translation : 


Aura quam veris tepor et serena Sweet gale from eastern climes afar, 
Thracie vectant anime quadriga By the soft spring balm borne on high, 
oe And wafted on thy Thracian car 7 
By spirits of thy native sky, 
Populus umbi a. Come to my bower, for thee arrayed 
Beneath the poplar’s hospitable shade. 


Hue ades, qua te vocat hospitali 


Hic tibi liber Zephyrus comas per- Here o'er the foliage spread above, 
sultet et ramos, vagus hic supinas And through the branches wild and free, 
In sportive dance let Zephyr rove, 
Soft eastern breeze, to welcome thee! 
Gramina lusu. Here may he, neath his airy tread, 
Rattle the leaves, and toss his mossy bed ! 


Increpet frondes, teneroque vexet 
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Dum per apricos revoluta flores, 

Vitreze somnum fuga suadet unde, 

Meque suspensamque comante perfla 
Barbiton alno, 


Sic tibi celum, lepidoque soles 
Rideant vultu: pede sic liquenti 
Ros tibi manet, tacitaque se sus- 


pendat in herba, 


Sic tibi Seres Cilicesque campi 
Sospiti centum geminent odores: 
Sic adulantes violis rosarum 


Pecte capillos : 


Sic meo chordas quatiente plectro 
Inter admisso digitos acutum 
Sibilo ludas, lyrico comes Po- 


etria vati. 


By the clear wave where wild flowers grow 
On banks that in the sunlight smile, 

Where the sweet streamlet’s gentle flow 
Lulls me to dreamy joy the while; 

O’er me thy weird spells breathe, and play 

My wild harp pendent from the alder spray. 


May the pure sky and balmy air, 
To herald thee more purely glow, 
Thee welcoming the glad sun wear 
Sweet smiles upon his burning brow ; 
And heavenly dews distil for thee 
Their hanging pearls o’er all the silent lea. 


Let balmy India’s bowers of bloom, 
And rich Cilicia’s fields so fair, 
Load thee with every rich perfume, 
Heaven-breathing health and sweetness rare. 
Come with the roses round thy head 
And choicest treasures of the violets’ bed! 


Ah, come !—and as my sounding shell 
Pours forth for thee its tide of song, 

Let thy soft breath the wild notes swell, 
And steal th’ exulting chords among! 

Sing, eastern breeze—oh, siag with me, 


Responsive to my native minstrelsy ! 


The Sultan, after having declared how very much pleased he had 
been with the double recitation, would observe that although “ pleasure 
had not begun, by any means, to grow dull in the East,” to quote the 
words of Erin’s chief bard, yet it was a pity they could not, just as they 
command the attendance of one of the royal carriages, “order their 
wings and be off to the West,” whilst the wind was in their favour 
and their thoughts lay in that direction. 

“Faith! and may be we could manage that for your Highness,” 
said the friar. “Our liquor is ambrosial, our imaginations celestial, 
we breathe a magic atmosphere, and we need only wish the aérial 
migration to effect it. Avec la bonne volonté tout est possible !” 

The Sultan had often heard of the poetic powers of the Irish mind, 
for which no paradox was too brilliant, no rhapsody too transcendental, 
no poetic flight too impracticable. Could not the Druid of the West 
prevail upon the Spirit of the Bosphorus to take them both with her 
on her Thracian car for a Montgolfier excursion in the desired 
direction ? 

The pure and simple Spirit of the Bosphorus, the friar thought, had 
been so long teased and worried by the lying and brow-beating Spirit 
of the West, that any invitation from that quarter must claim but a 
surly reception. 

At Naples, I hear, if the favourite saint turns a deaf ear to the 
prayer of the votary, the saint's image is well thrashed for the 
inadvertence. Beneath the cassock of the Irish ecclesiastic have we 
not suspended from the holy girdle the native shillelagh ? If she prove 
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recalcitrant show her the sacred twig, and make the Spirit of the 
Bosphorus amenable : 


“Si te nulla movet tante pietatis imago, 
At ramum hune * * * * 
Agnoscas ? ° ° ° ks 


“The Spirit of the Bosphorus, may it please your Imperial 
Highness,” said Friar John, “may go her own way and drive her 
Thracian car where she likes: I can give her an hour's start on the 
milky way over the clouds, and pass her on a winged vehicle of my 
own, the Muses’ Irish char-d-banc. I have room upon it for the 
whole of those young ladies, with their cloaks and crinolines and 
crowns of laurels and roses, and sceptres and musical instruments as 
well, whenever we go out for a rowl amongst the spheres. I start 
them from Pindus or Parnassus, or any other of their country seats 
where they may be staying, unless when they come up to the Louvre 
or the British Museum for the Paris or London season. As your 
Highness, however, is in sight of Mount Olympus, I can'give you a cast 
from that direction. I know it as well as the Hill of Howth, or the 
Galtees, or Slieve-na-mon.” ; 

The friar then, in obedience to the Sultan’s call for a rhapsody, 
having requested his august host to consider himself for the moment 
on the summit of Olympus, the highest point in his own dominions, 
and the renowned station of old of the gods and goddesses, called 
out, like Bonnie Dundee, to the leprechawn or some other Irish fairy to 
“saddle his horses and call out his men,” or rather his maids of 
honour, without at the same time troubling them to “fill up his eup 
and fill up his can,” before they all proceeded to business. And so, 
his imagination Leing emancipated from all sublunary considerations, 
and his imperial host having an hour or so previously swallowed ever 
so many thousand drops of opium (see De Quincy’s revelations on this 
mysterious point of psychology) to raise himself to a corresponding 
height in the poetic dreamland, the curtain rose upon the friar's 
double-Pegasus yoke surrounded by the Muses—with a little winged 
tiger standing in the most orthodox fashion in front of the horses. It 
would make a saint or a stoic laugh to see Cupid in tops and leather 
breeches, and his Leautiful little green jacket (Erin’s immortal green), 
with shamrock-crested buttons made out of old King Malachi’s Irish 
collar of gold, and his darling little hat and cockade standing on three 
hairs on the right side of his head. D’Orsay would have wept with joy 
and admiration at the sight. Peeping out behind from under his green 
jacket you could see the tips of his wings smoothed and pointed in 
swallow-tailed fashion, and shining like the wings of the dragon-fly. 
His waistcoat was of royal red, which, with the whole of his toggery, 
from the top of his head to the sole of his foot, fitted him “as nate 
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as Pegey’s leg,” which has ever been deemed the perfection of the fine 
arts. Mirabile'et delectabile visu! There stood the homunculus as 
straight as a willow wand and as stiff and motionless as a statuette, 
looking up into the fiery nostrils of the magnificent pair of chestnut 
mares that were pawing, and snorting, and switching their tails, and 
belting their sides every now and then with their wings, and holding 
their heads up, without the smallest taste in life of a bearing-rein, to 
the moon ! 

“ You're welcome, a thousand times over, Sicilian Muses!” exclaimed 
the friar, in ancient Greek ; “but why did you bring that mischievous 
brat of a boy with you? Does his mother know he’s out, I wonder? 
Oh murder, murder! what a scrape we'll get into with Madam 
Cytherea, if we don’t keep a mighty sharp look-out on him. If we 
lose him by any chance she'll be singing that hymn of Moschus’s, or 
Ben Jonson’s song to the same tune and ideas, and sending such a 
hue-and-cry and hullaballu after us, that it will be worse than if we 
whipped up a widow’s pig on the road and drove off with the baste! 
For heaven’s sake, Melpomené! as you are the steadiest and most 
serious colleen of the lot, keep an eye on him; and, above all, if you 
see the precocious monkey edging towards Erato, or going on with 
any scheming or nonsense with that rollicking fast young lady, just 
knock that tiny little tile of his, cockade, goold band and all, over his 
wicked eyes with your sceptre; or rowl him in that black shawl of 
yours, like a bug in a rug or a diamond in cotton, and throw him into 
the well of the car. Id ask Urania to take him in her arms, but he’s 
not fit company fora nun. He'd be after playing the deuce with her 
celestial globe in no time, and upsetting her mathematical instruments. 
There’s Clio, grave and pompous as she looks, might take him in 
her lap, but he’d be blowing her trumpet and otherwise incommoding 
her ladyship. Thalia would be going through all sorts of plot and 
counterplot, and farcing with him—putting her mask on him, and 
larking, and all that sort of thing. So, Muse of Tragedy, you must 
look sternly to the hind dicky, and make the flibbertigibbet keep his 
place. Polly, my darling (addressing Polyhymnia), you'll give us one 
or two of your best Irish lilts, to amuse his Highness and the com- 
pany as we go over the Hesperian clouds. Euterpe will accompany you 
on her flute, and Thalia upon her banjo. As Calliope can play any 
instrument in the band, shell give us ar obligato at appropriate 
moments on the bagpipes, and Terpsichore can beat jig-time, if she 
likes, on the foot-board. Urania, my blessed maid and sweet be- 
witcher! don’t let your eyes and thoughts, heaven-born genius though 
you be, for ever be turned upwards. Look down benignly, acushla 
ma chree, now and then on our little sublunary wants, and the picnic 
basket. I confide it entirely to your holy charge. The regions of 
upper air are very serious upon the human appetite. Every hour or 
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so let us have the demonstration of the cold roast chickens, and let 
us see that you can draw a cork as well asa triangle! I appoint you 
fille du regiment and vivandiere on the spot to our high-flying and 
most distinguished expedition.” 

Friar John, having next presented the young ladies to his imperial 
host in semicircular rotation, according to the Lord Chamberlain’s 
arrangement at St. James's, he requested them to step up lively into 
their places, without showing off too much of their ankies, as the 
horses were as mad as themselves to be off. His Highness, he thought, 
could not do better than mount the merry side of the car, and make 
himself as comfortable as he could between Erato and Thalia. If he 
should be a little pressed for room, and it was a tight fit at first, they’d 
all shake down right in their commensuration after a few miles on the 
road, like potatoes in a sack, or the boys and girls going to Punches- 
town races. 

Mounting the box, after these preliminaries, Friar John commenced 
his poetical invocation to the Sultan of 


WESTWARD HO! 


Up, up, and away, your honour! 
On the Muses’ car of joy! 
There’s nine of them upon her, 
With their own wild Irish boy! 
Such a glorious picnic party, 
To cross the sky and main, 
Never turned out so hearty, 
And never will again! 


Though from this classic car-stand 
Th’ Immortals all were driven— 
Th’ Olympic TEMPLE Bar stand 
For the Charioteers of Heaven— 
The fastest drags among ’em 
That e’er drove down the wind, 
Let them cheer them on and thong ’em, 
We'll leave them all behind! 


Here comes the first, sweet Venus, 
With her swans of snowy down, 
Her myrtle wreath so green is 
Changed for a shamrock crown! 
And next to Cytherea, 
Who drives the dragon car? 
Och, ’tis yourself, Medea; 
Sure we scent you from afar! 
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Is that your trap, Triptolemus ? 
A better far I’ve seen, 

Hard by where Nelson’s Column is, 
Or along Saint Stephen’s Green. 

And here comes jolly Bacchus, 
With his Bengal-tiger yoke ; 

But his footman’s on a jackass! 
Ochone, my heart is broke! 


Sileaus, prince of swipers! 
Of the lancer’s drag beware! 
With his trumpeters and pipers 
Fierce Mars is on your rear. 
Hurroo! for the royal paycocks 
With Juno in full flight! 
I prefer those Hyde Park gay cocks 
To Minerva’s birds of night! 


Here comes the wild-eyed Phaeton 
On the chariot of the sun, 
With his steam at such a rate on, 
He’s” off ere we’ve begun; 
It’s not so mighty civil 
To serve the company so; 
But ae’s driving to the divil, 
Or down the river Po! 


And see, as just before her, 
Her mad son shows his back, 

The saffron-robed Aurora 
Comes up her eastern track. 

She must put another horse on, 
And drive a unicorn, 

Or Madam’s last beau gargon 
Will miss her before morn! 


*Twere a pity now to part us, 
‘For a hundred mile or two; 

Is there nobody to start us, 
And tryZwhat we can do? 

Your Highness, sure, will back me 
For the Derby of the sky, 

And won’t I, divil whack me, 
Soon bid them all good-bye !. 


We're all now dancing ready— 
Good heavens! two such mares 

Ne’er cropped Thessalian meadow, 
Nor ran with the Kildares. 

They'll bearjus o’er like winking 
Th’ Acroceraunians steep, 

Where the glorious sun is sinking 
Below th’ Ionian deep. 
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Wo, pets! Wo! wo! the beauties! 
See how they snort and rear! 
They know full well their duties ; 
They’ve got a royal fare. 
They know, too, whe’s behind them, 
What hands the ribbons hold, 
Nor want me to remind them 
Of the Bentley days of old! 





We'll mount the empyrean, 
And canter down the sky, 
And bid the old Aigean, 
And the isles of Greece, good-bye. 
We'll skim the Adriatic, 
We'll cross Messina’s bay, 
And take—oh, sight ecstatic! 
Fair Naples on our way. 


We'll skirt divine Italia 
By the Tyrrhenian main, 
And smoke a prime regalia, 
As we fly across to Spain. 
Then northward by the compass, 
Our steeds will gaily dance, 
O’er the Pyrenees they’ll jump us 
To the pleasant fields of France. 


Dear Paris! when we’re on it, 
We'll just pop down and view 
The last new robe and bonnet, 
Chignon and superflu! 
No matter what the price is, 
Or where the cash be found, 
(Besides champagne and ices), 
We'll treat the girls all round. 


From France there’s no retreating 

Till we try the Emperor's fare, 
Or, while the mares are baiting, 

Drop in at the Trois Freres. 
Northward aguin careering, 

On our airy track we'll go, 
Across the channel steering 

For Old England— 

WeEstwarp Ho!! 





